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Foreword 



As Noam Chomskv has said in so many ways o\ er the past decade, 
linguistic descriptions that capture our unconscious knowledge of lan- 
guage are several steps remo\'ed from how we actually make use of that 
knowledge in language performance. The potential set of inferences from 
linguistics to the applied problem of reading must be explicitly delineated 
and argued; they are not necessarily straightfon.vard or immediately ap- 
parent. Performance models of the adult reading process which embed 
linguistic knowledge structures within their total functioning are but one 
axample of the attempt to make use of linguistic theory. Another is trying 
to structure initial reading materiais'in line with one or another linguistic 
theory or generalization. Dr. Shuy is undoubtedly correct when he warns 
of the dangers of facile generalizations from the theoretical descriptive 
science of linguistic-s to the culture-specific task of reading. Fortunately, 
this volume gives equal weight to both the level of linguistic description 
and the problem of drawing inferences to reading. 

This publication also reflects a shift of emphasis in linguLslic studies 
away from syntactic issues confined to the sentence and toward an ela- 
boration of extrasentential considerations needed for effective interpreta- 
tion of language, such as discourse constraints, context, intentionality, 
and referencing. These issues have generally been raised in the context of 
seriL>ntic studies and are due, in part, to efforts to construct adequate 
performance models for understanding language. Especially in computer 
simulation studies, it has been found that a characterization of semantic 
context is needed in addition to sentence parsing routines. Selected as- 
pects of our "knowledge of the world" must be formalized and, as theory 
in this area has begim to devlop, it was inevitable that inferences to read- 
ing w^ould be forthcoming. A number of the more prominent cognitive 
models of reading (such as the works of Kenneth Goodman and Frank 
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Smith) have vn^phosized the -rnle of semantic e.vpectations in readinii 
comprehensic to such an exter:t that one can predict a relatively eai>' ac- 
comniodatior. of these modek to the new linguistic formulations. From 
another point of \'ie\v, it ha5 lone been recognized that cultural dif- 
ferences may be responsible for a significant proportion of reading 
failures; a^zain. as linguistic theory articulates the^e conte;:tual x ariations. 
we might expect some additional insight into the relative importance of 
numerous sociolinguistk- differences as they affect reading acquisition. .\s 
Dr. Shuy intimates in his introduction, vhis type of vital interaction of 
semantic-contextual theory with probIem,s in reading may be especially 
useful in helping us think about teaching strategies for the development of 
reading comprehension in the middle grades. 

Yet another way of thinking about the conceptual distance that 
separates linguistic theory from reading is the problem, of linguistic ac- 
cessibility. This has been the subject of much psycholinguL^tic. informa- 
tion-processing research of the peist few years. In learning to read an 
alphabetic language such as English, many developmental theories de- 
pend upon the accessibility of rather abstract linguistic units such as 
phonological segments, morphological elements of lexical items, and 
trace elements in complex syntactic surface structures or logical form. 
Since these awarenesses are not initially present in children, we can pre- 
sume they develop only as their attention is drawn to these distinctions 
through a combination of tutelage and maturation. Furthermore, as 
these initial awarenesses in reading are subsunred in later stages of read- 
ing development and autoniaticity of functioning ensues, the child's at- 
tention is freed to consider larger semantic-contextual issues. But just 
what combination of factors is needed to bridge thLs gap between jin- 
gutstic units and psychological access to these wuWs for children learning 
to read reinains somewhat of a myster\\ This b(jok certainly appears to be 
a step in the right direction. 

ERIC BROWN 
SKW YORK UNIVERSITY 
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Introduction 



V has ahvavs concerned linguists that professionals in the field of 
readinc would alW the notion to develop that there is such a thing as a 
linculstic approach to reading." One of the more obvious aspects of the 
act of reading (in most languages ac least) is that, in some mystenous way, 
the knowledee a readei possesses of his language is called upon and made 
of us- There'can be little question about this activity among most reader 
who^are speakers of alphabetic languages. This is not to say that such 
readers do not also call on other skills. Undoubtedly they make hea^7 use 
of psvchologv, but we have yet to hear of -'the psychology approach to 
reading." It seems rather clear that readers call upon their social and 
cultural knowledge, but there has been no discernible rush to ^tablish a 
"sociological approach to reading." The major principles of mformation 
processing are utilized in the reading process/but no movement seems to 
be fomenting for "an information processing approach to readmg Why 
linguistics has been singularly blessed with such a burden is not at all 
clear but the phenomenon is certainly apparent. 

At first blush it would appear that linguists could be happy to be so 
hitrh'v valued bv reading teachers, but a closer examination of the situa- 
tion will reveal (hat the attention paid by reading specialists to l>ngu>shcs 
usuallv has been .superficial, fragmented, and mLsguided. Readmg 
specialists are not entirely at fault for this improper view of the field L-n- 
guists also must share the blame, largely because they are generally un- 
aware of what is going on in this field under the name of linguistics. But 
here, as on every other occasion in which the excuse is utilized, ignorance 
is certainly not excusable. 

For example, linguists have known for some time that their field .in- 
volves a great deal more than phonology. Yet all through the fifties and 
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sbities, for most people, the term iingui3i:cs was synonymous with letter- 
sound correspGndences in reading research, materials development, and 
teaching. Such awareness %vas often accompanied by sizhs c: relie: that, 
however esoteric this new linguistics m.ight be, it at leas't bore some 
siniilarit\' to more comfortable phonics, giving birth to the enduring con- 
fusion between phonetics and phonics— a distinction made by Charles 
Fries but missed com.pletely by those who chose not to see it. 

Another trivialization of the presumed linguistic approach to reading 
came about as a result of efforts to apply the orthodoxy of language teacii- 
ing to the reading prcx^ess. Repetition drills were very popular at that 
time and it was naturally assumed that sentences like "Nan can fan Dan" 
would bring systematic, predictable, regularitv' to the othenvise chaotic 
chore of learning tr read. Now linguistics cam*e to m.ean two things: 
noisemaldng ar;d repeated noisemaking. 

Largely through the efforts of Kenneth Goodman, Frank Smith, and 
their colleagues and students, a countermovemicnt developed toward the 
obviously overdrawn focus on language units smaller than a word. The 
new evidence, impressively researched and eloquently presented, argued 
against overusing decoding and for moving immediately to syntax proces- 
sing. Thus, the influence of linguistics was again redefined to include 
sentence and discourse level processing. The major objection to this 
healthy infusion of new blood into the analysis of the reading process was 
that it tended to reject categorically other legitimate language processing 
units. To be sure. letter-sound correspondences were grossly overempha- 
sized in most reading programs and it may well be that, by paying 
continuous attention to only the phonological language access in reading, 
more students were lost from boredom than from ignorance ,r willful 
slothfulness. In any ca^e, borrowing their premises from classical genera- 
tive grammar, Goodman and Smith saw reading as syntax or discourse 
processing of meaning units, not the one-to-one decoding of sound units. 
This healthy advance in understanding how language processing takes 
place in reading was generally referred to as psycholinguistics and read- 
ing. 

Not to disagree with the excellent notions of Goodman and Smith 
but to supplement this concept of linguistics, this collection of viewpoints 
on linguistics and reading was assembled. It is our contention that many 
aspects of linguistics, besides those of phonolog\' and grammar, can be 
brought to bear on the act of reading. Sociolinguistics, for example, is one 
such area. Another is a rapidly developing field of study shared by 
anthropologists and linguists, generally referred to as the ethnography of 
communication. In addition, we need to know a great deal more about 
the interrelationship of children's language acquisition to the ways they 
acquire reading skills and processing. Recently, the term pragmatics has 
come to be used by linmists to refer to the task of recording and explain- 
ing a portion of linguistic reality. Pragmatics Ls generally concerned with 
the broader role of context as it is related to the benefits and attitudes of 
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tht: panicinants in a commuriication ^'i'^ent. It deals Vv'ith status reSanon- 
ships and the purpose or i:::ent g: this communication. 

In one sense of the term, learning to read invoiyes :he learning of 
certain skills \vhich. once ie;^rned. must be almost immediately shelved 
for more ccgnith'e stratepes. \\'hat happens in the Jearning-to-read 
prc-ce^^ that, at the onset of reading, the n:o:e beha\'ioral processes tend 
to dominate; but. as. the reader learns more and miOre about reading, he 
calls m.ore and more on cognitive strategies, especially those ->\'nich 
in%'oh"e processing lan:er and larger language accesses. More precLseh', at 
the onset of reading, the reader processes letter-sound correspondences, a 
skill which one learns prim.arily in order to begin to deny it in favor of 
ether more cogriiti\'e strategies later on . 

A schematic illustration of this \'iev>- of the language accesses in- 
voked in the reading process is the follov/ing; 



Letter-Sound 

C o r r es po n d en ces 

Syllables 
Morphemes 
Words 
Sentences 
Ling^iLstic Context 
Pra^niatic Context 
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Onset of 
Reading 




Weil Developed 
Reading 



It should be clear, however, that this schematic illustration Ls not a 
description based on research but, rather, it is a reasonable estimate of 
what is likely to be the case once the necessary research has been done. Of 
particular importance is that it displays letter-sound correspondence as 
crucial at the onset of learning to read, then decrea^ingiy im.portant as the 
learning to read process develops. Similar progression can be noted for 
each of the other language accesses, with particular focus, in the case of 
pragmatics, on the increasing significance of context and discourse. Note 
especially that both accesses are available and important at the onset of 
learning to read but of relatively low cruciality at that time. .'\5 the 
learner continues to progress, however, he calls less and less on the word 
to subword level accesses and more and more on the language accesses 
that are larger than word level. 
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At thi^ point, it should be no:ed that n-ost -aneuacv learning acti\-ity 
parallel th? learning to read pro;zress:on- insofar as the early stages o: 
lean-jing a^re relatively clear cut and sho\'. obvious gains, \vhereas the 
iriiddle !e\'el and advanced stage of language learning are less well knou-n 
and ob\icus. That is. in almost every case, the stages in the beginning 
courses in language learning are relativel;/ \^'el,l known and measurable 
but. as the learner progresses, the exact stages in his pro^^ram bec-orne less 
clear.. From a commercial viev.'point. we know considerably more about 
how to construct introductory' courses than we do about how to construct 
advanced ones. 

The parallels to reading instruction should be clear. Historicalh; we 
have developed reasonably good onset reading programs but increasingh' 
ineffective ad\ anced ones. Most children who are learning to read show 
predictable gains during the first year or so and then demonstrate, ac- 
cording to our admittedly weak measurement system, progressi\e fall off 
the next few years. One contention of this volume is that a reason for this 
fall off is that the teaching program continues to focus on onset skill de- 
velopmeiu at stages in which more appropriate strategies would invoK"e 
larger and larger chunking of the language acce^ises. A second contention 
Ls that a teaching program in reading should be constructed to develop 
middle-level reading skills, a program which will call on a child's 
knowledge not only of sy ntax (as Goodman and others are doing) but also 
one which will make use of the child's pragmatic knowledge— his knowl- 
edge about how language is used. 

.Among the things that have plagued the relationship of reading to 
linguistics, the following might be noted: 

1. The independent development of the two fields. In one sense, at 
least, it is necessary for fields to develop independently. 

2. It h.as been difficult for readiniz specialists to catch u]> with fast 
'""^ mo\ ing developments in linguistics. 

3. Linguistics has been viewed myopicaJiy as phonolog\-. phonics, 
or at other low level decoding levels. 

4. Linguists have not provided adecjuate attention to reading as a 
legitimate field of study, 

5. F"ar too often, linguistics has been \ iewed as a set of methods or 
techniques rather than as a content area of reading. This results, 
at least partially, from the tendency of the field of reading to 
\ iew itself as a set of methods or techniques. 

This volume intends to dispel some false assumptions. It is hoped 
that linguists will be encouraged by this volume to enter into the arena of 
reading research and development. For far too long, reading has been 
ignored by most linguists, permitting many false a.ssumptions about their 
field to develop. Fi^e areas of linguistics have been singled Out for pre- 
sentation here. Several are somewhat familiar to the reading .specialist 
(phonolog)-, grammatical analysis); others may be new (sociolinguistics. 
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prac^m alios). All may present wh'^t is thcu::ht to be old territor}- in ne^v 
lizht. The authors are all lingiiists and. however much they niiuh: kp(J^v 
about their field, they cannot be expected to knG\v \vhat is needed in dail>- 
classroom practice. The intention of this book is to suggest areas in \vhich 
linguistic t:heor/ might lead to the development of such practice, iha: 
such 3 procedure requires a nrxt step is not unusual. Ten iin<;uists ha\-e 
reached out to the field of reading \\-ith \\'hat the}' kro^.\- about langiiace 
and, in some ^^■ays- :h:> nlacrs then: in positions of \-ulnerabiHt\-. i hese 
writers offer no final rds but the>' do attempt to help us understand 
their field. 



'R^ PUBIIC'ATIONS COMMIITFE I9^f>-19^7 Richard A. Tarle. McGill I'niversuy. 
Chairing Janet R\ Bmklcy, iuk Fa\c R. Branca. IR^ Rohcn Dykbtra, UnivcrMiy of 
Minnesota Roger Farr. Indiana I'nivcrsity Mary Fecly. ira l.yncuc Same Gaines. University 
of South Alabama Harold 1.. Hcrbcr, Syracuse Ontvcrsity Laura Johnson, cvanston, Illinois, 
High School ' Llovd W. Kline, ir\ Connie Mackcy, Montreal, Qucb>ec Anthony V. Man/o, 
University of Missouri at Kansas Citv John V Mcrritt, Open University Theodore A. Mork, 
Western Washington State College Chiford I). I»ennock, University of British Columbia W. 
Emma Rembcrl, Florida international University Robert B, Ruddcll, University of California 
at Berkeley Cvrus F. Smith, Jr., Univer>iuv of Wisccmsin at Milwaukee Zelda Smith, Gabies 
Academv, Miami Ralph C. Staiger, ik^ M. Hope Underwood, University of Wisconsin at 
Whitewater Sam Wciniraub, State University of New York at Buifalo Carol K. Winklcy. 
DcKalb, Illinois. 

The International Reading Association attempts, through its publications, to provide a forum 
for a wide spectrum of opinion on reading. This policy permits di\crpcnt viewpoints without 
assuming the endorsement of the Association. 
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An lurpoi'urnL (A-'m'' 



SfJuU ^'^"H ^><- dis^'^i^>!i:^i ;We?h4jSf' th.it siy.'tn to h:i\ v \ht:; <\ir\x:\ relevance 
UiiKKf;st:^ndi;K: v,.hi^rrAHCtK i? .{;- tn>i? ^^iy^ie nnisl iU^ vAivu they read 
Eji^^hsh, AlUu'iu::?! rll bf^ if.suu:' rx.^i^^p-k^vlruiri Eui;!ish U^rou^jhout this 

fnirnr?- ^T^.t. jn^jde !u/r';. atr :da:urnf'nt^ ^i>?t;c«-T ;i;r=g thi* laarnrnatiivai 

v^'hrjv^uu^^v^t:^ ^5 ^^riin^n^f^tJCAi^ rolrs. Hi':.';. dc^tTt iiwaii rulo :hai 
u-U v/v.i thr r>>^ht ^^;■tv fifv :jni'Ui: ?ur , Hkc ^h?; invU''Jc:t:ofi5 for jni^^irjv: 

-v- " ■, 
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- •^vorcl, avoiclin^f the rK)nplural usv of tlirt/ wvrt- rt'^nlativr rulrs of this 

sorfT'^Vhen u-e usv sorUcnics hkt- 

The>^rarnrnatical w ay of sayin^iL^ that woulci h(.' . . 
That's uoi very jjjoocl j^rarnniar. 

Couki yen.! fix tills up- - I'hcck tha- spfHini; aiul ^rainina! [mi- 'jir'r 
\\r ;tr(' uslntl iho word j:^r(iJiun(tr in (i"iis r(.'^iihili\ r ^tMl^l-. 

A li?i<j^iii.st''s izi'ii Mimar. howcvni. ciuilains ruh-s ot a {hitcriMit sort. 
Tht;y*re inou- like tho niU'S to a ,e;anK! than tht* ruN.'S ri'iinK.f!'; : oth* 
of social bc'h'i\ ior. Tht^ ruK\s of (^h^,!^v^. c<uitract biitl};- 
s(.^r\c to ck'fino those eanies. Thofc- is no such thin^ as o;i:..cl;<. 
ample, without the rules t)f hasebai^l. The rulc:> cremate the \\. 
ihan siin])ly rej^ulate it/ Although 1 rni,^ht write a thank you li. 
regard lag cVery rule of eti(|uclle, I can hardly hit a home run or strike out 

' without foHowini; the rulr of basehiall. since there is no ^vuch thin^ as a 
strike oat or a lumie run e\eept a.s deiiiued bv ihc rule^. 

Sinnlarly, the rules of j^rainruar jdefine (in piirt)* wliat a Inni^uai^e is. 

/• They're rules which state how a lanejui^;e is constructed, how it wc^rks. A. 
j^ranUTiar describes what }>{,'i>ple haN'j* !earne(.h -when, they can be s'aid to 
have learned a lanenaj^je. It does rait dt\scribe exaetK' what ])eople sa>-. 
but it do<.^ define tlie principles undbiyin^ their a.biliiy to say whatever 
they cio- just as the official l)asebail hiandljook <h>cs not de^cribe how any 
particular strike out was accon^plishi-d; thoUi^h it does define the princi- 
ples behind all events that can he described as strike outs. 



h*-.i'.j t «,^! in 

■j>- r-'.idr A r.< ., ^*. a \ ■! .:^ < - ivi;:;;: * ii ;! hi.\ it. i jm-s Jicri' ! hr 'rv < :{ 

r- ,\ iM-<. ^tM.!'-i:! .e . - : -^i !: = 5 u\ v. . 'l ; i hi-, v^-t!:! r.iintiiv 

»'\;>.in<,iiiK 

It.rr. vcACt jiMpiH ■ >\ u v<i i:; y\n N'ltr that i' %*Min'!itiM-. 

piacv, '<hc\ r.vhuv ha? t! :N?f i T-i-lctN ui,: li-is'Saii a^ opja-s.-ii ? j 'ias ! 15 tnci^r!. Ipnthall. 
'A htnpiai;c will h" (jr!i:it\i isinrr ?;narj j^ist ciMn'-in.au al ruK-s. r^:K•^ fciicvrnnii: 
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> The niles of English will, in many ways, be similar to the rules of 
Portuguese, Koni, Malay alain, Korean, and other languages. These 
similarities will (in part) define what natural language is, what is com- 
mon to all human languages. The grammars of these languages will also 
differ;, and the^e differences will (in part) define what English is iis op- 
posed to Korean, what Malayalam is .j; oppo.sed to Kom, etc. More than 
this, a grammar should describe the various varieties of the same lan- 
guage. The sort of English, Malayalam, or PcrUigue^e used by different 
groups of speakeij, by different individual speakers; or even by the same 
speaker on different occasions will vary greatly. Since the grammatical 
rules of a la'nguage attempt to doscrifv 'h-.^ internal organization of that 
larfguage, these rules will also need i re the variation in some way. 

Thus an English grammar wouli' ■lo various styles, dialects, 

and modes of speaking that ii; .lown as the English lan- 

guage. So, unlike tla* rules of , inmar, the grammar of a 

linguistic description would not a.. ; up a single "standard"' for 

the language. 

From this conception of a grammar as a body of nonregulative, con- 
stitutive rules (term from Searle, 1965) — rules which describe how a lan- 
guage is organized — it is possible to draw some conclusions about how 
grammatical studies might be important to an understanding of the read- 
ing procass. 

First, grammatical rules are unlike the rules of games (such as base- 
ball) in that we can't simply hold a conference and decide on what the 
grammar of. English Is or what it should be. The rules of English granv 
mar must be discovered. Unlike games, languages are not subject to ex- 
plicit legislative control. Most everyone (above a certain age) knows a 
language, and, therefore,, knows what the rules of that language are. The 
rules are, simply, a statement of what someone knows when they kflow a 
language. Unfortunately, we can't simply ask ourselves what the gram- 
matical rules of English are; wc must deduce them from our verbal be- 
havior. Whenever people use English they are behaving according to the 
rules of English grammar. They are using their own internalized gram- 
mars in order to construct and understand meaningful sentences of 
English.^ 

It is, tiierefore, by obser\ ing what people say (or by guessing w^hat 
they could possibly say), that linguists attempt to construct theories about 
the structure and nature of language.. There is, consequently, a lt)t of 
room for dispute. Each grammatical theor>' or version of a grammatical 
rule must always be open to question, improvement, or outright attack. 
And there are a lot of disputes, arguments, and counter-arguments 
carried on by people working in linguistics. It is largely by means of such 



*In their grammatical studies, lin^uLsts have conconlrated on the structure of sentences 
and this paper \v\\\ reflect this aineentration. This is not meant to imply any claim that the 
nile-s pertaining to structural units larger and smaller than the sentence are of lesser im- 
portance. 
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argumentation that a field moves fomard. And we have been able to 
move and make progress in the study of gfiamniatical structure. But the 
nature of our activities (and the almost unlimited complexity of -our sub- 
ject matter) means that linguists will never be able to provide reading 
teachers with a definitive grammar of English as a whole (if any sugh ^ 
thing could exist) or even of one specific style and variety of English. 

What we can talk about, however, is a view of language that grows 
out of linguistic studies. It is such a view of the grammatical organization 
of English, rather than any specifics of English grammar, that Td like to 
outline here, while relating it in a general way to the reading process. 

2. GRAMMATICAL RULES 

I will be concerned hrro v. linguistic theory has to sav m 

two aspects of w^ ' i t!u*y know a language. Kno\ - 

a language invoK 

1) Knowing now uttercinces in the language are coristruclL-d, 
and 

. 2) Knowing how the various possible grammatical construc- 
tions in a language are related to the meanings they express. 
The issues for grammatical theory that are raised by these aspects of 
knowing a language* can be put in the form of questions: What syntactic 
rules are needed \o describe the utterances that speakers of English can 
make? What is the relationship of the meaning of a sentence to. its gram- 
malicar^ftructure? Grammatically speaking, what is it that speakers and 
readers do when they communicate successfully in English? Let us take a 
look at the way that current grammatical theory attempts to answer these 
questions. ° 

First, it is easy to show that the actual structure of English sentence- 
does not accurately r .iresent their logical content. Consider sentence (T : 
1) Se\ ('ra : t: ins were said to h. c hv<r\ delayed by the storm 

Here, any desc vi ion of what is unc Tst^ ' :! hy this sentence woul 
include a statemen' l( • the effect that sr; . l al ti ,is is, in fact, the object oi 
delayed. The ans^ - » \he question, "Wha was delayed?" would be. 
"Several trains \vv But the sentence as it aands, as it appears, in the 
text, represuuls \r • ./ traim only as the subject of the whole sentence, 
and not a^s die obj i delayed. Five words separate these two terms in 
(1), and we would )e hard pressed to show how this sentence captures the 
semantic relationsr ip between them if we had to rely only on the struc- 
ture of the sentence as it appears here. A more "semantic** representaiion 
of what this sen nee means might be paraphrased bv something like (2) 
or (3): 



"The theoreti. al outl ok is Uiat of gem . aivc jir:=:nmar, generally. And geiierative 
seniiinties, specificalls . r 
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.2) [Some unspecified person(s)] said that the s^o^m delayed 
several trains. ' ^ 

3) There are several trains ^bout which [some unspecified per- 
sons(s)],said that the storm delayed them. 

Th^se paraphrases aie rather cumbersome, of course, but using the 
structure of either of them, it would be fairly simple to show how delayed 
and several trains form a meaningful unit. This unity is not directly-repre- 
sented hi the structure of (1). 

So, in this case, Ave would want to associate the structure of (1) with 
the meaning represented by the structure of (2) or (3). As we shall see, 
that is precisely what grammatical rules, or transformaiions, attempt to 
do.- 

But first, lets define a couple of terms. The actual structure that 
sentences have as they appear in texts is krv . a as surface stnicture.'^ The 
grammatical structure of (1) is a su ' structure. The structure which 
captures more accurately what a iience means is known by several 
names, deep structure, semantic representation, base structure, or logical 
structure, etc., depending upon what school of thought a particular lin- 
guist belongs to. For our purposes, lets just use the more common term 
deep structure and treat it as a neutral, term. The grammatical structure 
corresponding to (2) or (" . ould be something like the deep structure for 
(1). So in example (1) sc- - ral trains is a surface structure subject, but a 
deep structure object/ ' . 

Grammatical rule.'^ an iorm; 
structures. These' rules. -n. >. 
English know about th: ;h .at- 
how a particular sentenc iciat 
When we talk aboL • l:.; r 

it is customary to talk v e t ; 

successively applying tra:: 

But in reality this is just -i ru. !■ 

taneously has . a phonolr>v a! 



ns) relate . structures to surface 
:pture what Tweakers and readers of 
1 structure r: sentences, and about 
:1 with a particular meaning, 
rface structures with deep structures, 
t with a deep structure and then, by 
to it, we derive a surface struct;.. ;e. 
- of speaking. Each sentence siniul- 
. a surface grammatical structure. 



'This is a slight oviTslnViv ■■ 
lures; slrncliirt.'.s arc assij;iK>u 
inurL' accurate to ,say that tin 
(liaj^rarnmed, is a surface strii 

■^Althouj^rh examples (2) ai, 
a<L.ui7ie that one sentence i.s the 
structure of one sentence Ls the 
spects, the deep strul-ture of {1 
the sentences- given in (2) am! 
traitis is concerned. But it also 1 
untransfornu'd) correspondent « 
of such sentciiccs, howev er, sii 
structure representation. Katr 
of closely related deep structm 



it iices as they appear in texts don't have strue* 
analysts usin^ partieular theories. It might he 
M i ntence appearing in a text, a.s it might be 

■ uivcri surface sentences, it would be incorrect to 
hire ir another sentence or even that the surface 
iii< jf another. It so happens that, in certain re- 
wids inure or less directly to the surface stn;'ti: ' n: 
;tst as far as the point about tic/at/ec/ anc < rd. 
■' it Miine decp structures have no,direct (rt . . 
sentence. This paper will avoid using cxaii 
did irrvolve presenting a whole theory of p 
tirfacc sentences to inv.)ke the relevant p s 
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and a deep grammatical structure./The function of grammatical rules is 
to relate surface to deep structures and to define what is and what Is not a 
possible structure, But it's easier to talk as if we went through a derivation 
from deep to surface, so Til continue to talk that way here too. 

One way to demonstrate granmiatical rules of this sort is to pair 
sentencas that are (almost) ider.tical, except for the fact that a particular 
rule or set of rules hvs applied to one member of the pair, but not to the 
other member. The two sentences will, therefore, be very .similar in terms 
of deep stiJcture, but will show a particular difference in their surface 
structures. The difference between active and passive sentences, to take a 
familiar example, is that the rules which form passives have applied to 
one member of the active/passive pair, but not to the other. 
That is, the deep structure of both (4a) and (4b) 

4a) Jerr\' carried the equipment bag. 

4b) The equipment bag was carried by Jerry, 
would specify Jerry as the agent (the subject) of carry, and the equipment 
bag as the object of carry (wha': was carried). But in (4a) the equipment 
hag has been transformationally moved to subject position w^ile /erny hiis 
been made the object of i preposition. / 

(In addition to the deep similarities between actives and passives, 
there are of course certain meaningful differences. Active clauses would 
.sound awkward at best in a .sentence like (4c): 

4c\ With all the speeches that have been given, all the resolu- 
tions that have been passed, and all the editorials that have 
been written, nothing at all has been changed, 
ril limit myself to tho.se aspects of meaning that can most clearly be 
captured in deep structure representations,) 

In the examples below, the first/member of each pair hiLS had a rule 
of Raising applied to it. This rule takes a noun phrase, which in deep 
structure is the subject of a subordinate cluase, and raises it up to become 
a member of the main clause (as either subject or object). 

5a) I believe'Kim to be a genius. 

b) I believe that Kim is a genius. 
6a) Kim appears to have been delayed, 

b) It appears that Kim has been delayed. 
7a) We appreciate Kim coming in to help out. 
b) We appreciate Kim's coming in to help out. 
In the (b) sentences of these examples. Raising has not applied and 
the noun phrase Kfrn. remains in the subordinate clause. In the (a) 
sentences, however, Kun is.not a part of the subordinate clau.se in surface 
structure at all. 

In (5b) and (6b) /Cfm retains its base structure position as a subject of 
the subordinate clau.se in surface structure. In (7b), however, it has been 
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transformed into a possessive noun phrase, though here too it retains it5 
status as a constituent of the embedded claus . It has not been raised into 
the main clause, as it has ii. (7a). 

Skeptics might question whether Kim r :.lly has been raised to the 
position of object in the main clauses of (5a) ^nd (7a). These doubts have 
traditionally been countered by a couple of (?bservations. First, when a 
nominal occupies thc-position that Kirn doe.^ i; (5a), it can be passivized, 

5c) Kim is believed to be a genius, 
and the Passive rule cannot move anything to subject position but an ob- 
ject. Second, if we substitute pronominal forms for the raised noun phrase 
of (7a), we find that they must be in the objective ease: 

\ 7c) \\\" appreciate him/her coming in every day. 
\ 7d) We appreciate hi 'her coming in every day. 
Sine example (7c) parallelii (7a), and (7d) parallels (7b), we reason 
that Kim must be a surface object o{ appreciate in (7a) too. 

Rules have applied in the derivation of the (a) sentences of (B), (9),: 
and (10) which reduce relative clauses, stripping away the i/;/i-word and 
deleting a forip cf the verb foe. The (b) sentences ha\ e not had these rules 
apply to them, and their relative ciausf s remain intact. 
8a)- The car in the garage is ; Volvo, 
b) The car which is in the ga rage is a Vol o. 

9a) Sam wa5 a happy man. 
b) Sam wa.^ u man who was (characterisiically) happy. - . 

lOa) I had ai: argument with ihtt womyn .s:anding by the Coke 
machine. , . ' 

b) ' I had an argument with the woman who is standing by the 
Coke m.achine. >• 
In sentence (9a) an addition^- rule has repositioned happy to the 
left^of man. And ^lOa ^ demonstrate:. the operation of grammatical 
rules can introduce i.vn element of am i,i;uity into sentence structures. 
Since the tense-carryiny; verb be has bee ieleted from 'he (reduced) rela- 
tive clause in (lOa]', this sentence doe.' • explicitly commit itself as to 
whether the -.vomar is now standing hy t nc Coke machine, as in (10b), or 
whether she .vas standing there at sonu evious point m 'tiine, as in (10c) 
below: 

. 10c) I had an argument with :he woman who was standing by 
the Coke machine. 
Thus, we see that grammatipl rules can account for the ambiguity 
of surface structures, and relate surface form to underlying meaning.. 
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so far, h.ve j-J^f/Xu SuL 1»" "^1^ I one men.ber o( 
however, that t''; ^ ^ a greater nu variety ot a^^iV . , 

,^ T\v. person who was lorm 
tioning in Sumatra^ ^ ^ 

: ■^i.Utain is a person wh. .^^ ^.^^ Western 

13 > , Thus joint venture wiU be. ^ 
hemisphere. , He the first of k^nd , 

.»Xus venture which IS) .^VenU'ay 

^ t .stern hemisphere , ^i"-' T^Und In the 

, Ta. thing which ■ ,he first of its kind 
soi-.e unspecified perso 
. '^Ve: tern hemisphere. 

S C..-|e w^someon^^ ^^^^ ^V^^ 

VVau-reas th. -b) ^ ' c'.fM (;0 senten.es^;^ 

sense and ^he P -^f ^3 ^14) clear'- -vj yJ;H ^ ^ples 
.enleneesof (U ; U.e (c) the adjectives m qag^ 

^? "ThaTS deep structure repr^^^^^^^ , , ng t e -^^^^^ 

..,.,Kc nnd ad- erD-- 



anu jt^' , , 

verbs and ad- er' 
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/oin^plijs the adverhiol tc ■ 

-etSs::: ■■- - 

^uch crises m ^h r ''^ i ;; 

^djechSe in fj f e'^' '^^'f ^^^n of th. nou;" Z^-! rc"'"'^'^'^^' ^P- 

Pl"s noun constrvcHoJl'^f-'^^^^^^^^ 

where a dcvn noun Sof./''-^ sort and nouTiZfl^''''^^^^^ 

*-*"-ve (^L rei;''r'"7'^^' on'.;:;^^ "-"e.ons 
f'"^neial statement r '^°'-^^~S^^s stove 
mechanical engineer /'^ u":' '^^^'^'"«"t)--bank .t-,^ 

b) Bnng three stick..; u 
'ooJc at a sentence liCo,;:'"'^"^^-^-. 



19a) In a.shorl tlirt 1 - Scui If f Taiuij^ers. 

b)*In a three ho i^rt %v e saw five S- 

Tanaj^ers, 

e) In three hours \. esa\\ iu , i nailers, and tli-U s a 

short time to see that man\- ^raTi.. j;ers. 
In this sentence, the acljeeti\ e .v/jori' nartieipates in a nK)re corni^lex 
semantic eonstruetion — ilUislrateci in {19c) — than it does in (18a). Bui 
now consider the chtference between the follow in^ two sentences. 

20a) We were able to meet with Mao for a short thret:^ hours, 
b) W'e were able to meet w ith Mxio for three .short hours. 
Sentence {20a) seems like (19a) in that the speaker seems to be saying 
.that tJjree hours \va.s a short time to be allowed to meet with Mao, that 
the speal; -r would ha\'e liked to have spent more time with him. Sentence 
(20b) .seems to say that the meeting was engrossing, that the time went 
quickly. But in neither sentence does short derive conceptually from a 
simple relative clause as in (18). 

Similarly, relative clause reduction is not the cmly vvay to derive a 
noun phrase consisting of a head noun plus a gerund (as in sentence (10a) 
above). Consider the examples below. 

21a) The rule causing all this discussion is silly. 
22a) The rule forbidding partie< after 1 1 :00 13 silly. 
21b) The rule which is causing all this discussion is silly. 
22b) 'The rule which is forbidding parties after 1 1 :00 is silly. 
Sentence (21a) can be deriv ed by simple relative clause reduction, as 
the possibility of an unreduced (21b)'shows. But {22a) has a different sort 
of meaning. There is no full relative clause for the gerund in this sentence, 
as the impossibility of unreduced (22b) shows. 

The point here is simply this: It is not po.ssible to just read the niean- 
ing of a sentence off of its surface structure. There .seems to be a con- 
spiracy of .sorts within the English language (and within other languages) 
to use a limited number of surface structures to overtly express an 
amazing array of underlying conceptual structures. It is a conspiracy to 
package a wide variety of very different meanings in very similar surface 
containers. What we have said here about modifier plus noun construc- 
tions and nominal plus gerund constructions would apply to every other 
surface construction in Knglish. We, as users of English, must do a lot of 
unpacking to understand what we read. Sometimes the unpacking will be 
relatively simple. But at other times, the grammar of the sentence will be 
sufficiently complex or sufficiently unfamiliar .so as to cause us probhfms. 

4. CNPACKING SURI ACE STRUCTURES 

The question now arise:^ as to what tools we u.se lo understand hat 
we read. What information do we have av:ii ..oie to us that indicates now 
a surface structure should be unpacked? 
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Knowing the meanings of the words that are on the page before us 
and having sorne knowledge about the real world and the subject matter 
being discussed helps, of course. We wouldn't expect a disorder to be 
nervous in the same way a cat is, for example. Biit this in itself is clearly 
not enough. Although wc bring knowledge of the world to our reading, 
we a!..:0 learn about the world from it. It would be strange (not to say 
nonsensically eircular) to say that we must know what something means 
befoi' we can understand it. 

Moreover, the unpacking of surface structures into deep structures is 
not random; it is not constrained just by what something could possibly 
mean or what we might imagine the author to mean. The unpacking of 
surface containers proceeds according to grammatical rule. So, knowing 
how the sentence we are confronted with is put together on the surface, 
e.g.. knowing thai clean is a verb in (23a), but an adjective in (23b),' 

23a) Kitty likes to clean dishes, 
b) Kitty likes clean dishes. 

ou'^': t to be an essential ingredient of our ability to understand what we 
read,'" 

But knowing the surface grammatical structure of a sentence and 
knowing the meanings of the words in it (and something about what the 
real world is like) are not in themselves sufficient to tell us what the 
senteDce means. There is some other knowledge involved, the knowledge 
that is captured in the grammatical rules which connect deep and surface 
• struct- irCvS. 

I 1 order to demonstrate that knowingvjthe meaning of the words in a 
sentei .ce and some surface grammatical facts about the sentence (like 
what parts of speech are involved) is not all a reader needs to know in 
order to unpack a surface structure, let s consider some more examples of 
sentences with parallel surface structures which don't have parallel 
understandings. 

Consider first the case of two transitive verbs, resent and doubt: 

24a) He resented the report that the police were corrupt. 

25a) He doubted the report that the police were corrupt. 

24b) He resented it that [some unspecified person(s)] reported 
that the'police were corrupt. ■ 

25b) ,He doubted that [some unspecified person(s)] reported that 
the police were corrupt. 

25c) He doubted that the police were corrupt, which [some un- 
specified person(s)] had reported. 

Sentence (24a) means something like (24b); but (25a) doesn't mean 
anythin :2: like (25b). Rather, it has a deep structure more along the lines of 



'^Tm not .suggesting; that a successful reader needs to know the names we give to these 
word classes, just that ihe grammarian's distinctions capture ^ome knowledge that a reader 
must h:ave, . 

; ^ 23 
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(25c). The parallelism between (24a) and (25a) is, therefore, limited to 
their surface structures. It is not as if (25b) is an. absurd or unreasonable 
thing for (25a) to mean; (25b) expresses a perfectly understandable idea— 
unlike the "disorder which Is characteristically nervous" of (14b). It is just 
that (25a) doesn't happen to mean what (25b) does. This fact cannot be 
read off from the surface ^'grammatical structure of (25a) directly. Nor can 
it be read directly from the meaning of doubt (at least not insofar as we 
usually conceive of the meanings of words). *^ It is rather a fact about the 
grammatical organization of English. In order to understand sentences 
like (24a) and (25a) we need to have internalized a knowledge about 
what sorts of rules may apply to sentences that contain words like resent 
. and doubt and what sorts of deep structures these words figure in. It is 
not enough to know just the surface syntax and the meanings of the words 
in these sentences. A reader must figure out the deep as well as the surface 
grammar of a sentence. 

Let s now consider the case of an adjective and it's lexical negation, 
possible and impossible. In some constructions, as in example (26) below, 
impossible seems to be the opposite of possible, 

26a) Under present conditions, an election is possible, 
b) Under present conditions, an election is impossible. 
But it is not always so. Look at example (27). 
27a) She's a possible candidate. 

b) She's an impossible candidate. 
28a) That she will be a candidate is possible, 
b) That she will be a candidate is impossible. 

Sentence (27a) means something like (28a),. But the meaning of (27b) 
is not parallel at all. From (27b) we know that she is already a candidate, 
not that she might or might not be one. Moreover, we kow that she's 
hard (or impossible) to deal with in her role as a candidate. Here again 
similar lexical items are pai ticipating in very different deep syntactic con- 
structions with very different grammatical rules. And here again (28b) 
makes perfectly good sense; but not the sense that (27b) makes, because 
the grammar of English does not permit a derivation connecting struc- 

-4trireslike(28b) to(27b), 

' Sometimes the surface structure of a sentence and the words in it give 
us very little indication of how it should be unijacked, or how it might be 

.used. Consider the two sentences in (29) and (30), which differ only in 
that one of them has the indefinite article a whereas the other has the 
definite article the. 



"It rnay we'l be thai it is some/fact about tht- nicaninit^ of doubt tbat makes the deriva- 
tion linkini^ the structures of {25b) and (25a) iinpos-sible. In this ease, the relevant gram- 
matical information would not be framed in terms of the particular lexical items but in 
terms of some element of meaninji;, which mi^bt be shared by a numl>er of different lexical 
items. 

A . ■ 24 
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29) There^s always a quarterback. 

30) There^s always the quarterback. 

The real difference between these sentences is more than just that. 
Sentence (29) is a relatively straightforward existential sentence. It might 
be used to answer someone's question about the composition of a football 
team. Sentence (30) would be used in a quite different situation. It might 
be used where the coach and his a<;sistants are running out of uninjured 
players to carry the ball and, as a last resort, someone says, *'Well, there'.s 
always the quarterback." In this case, we take it for granted that every- 
one already knows the composition of a football team. Clearly, u reader 
who mistakes one of these meanings for the other might have done more 
than just mistake one article for the other. 

Similarly, the difference between the conjunctions and and or seems 
clear enough. But how does that difference account for the fact chat the 
author of (31), below, wants the joke to be told; but the author of (32) 
doesn't? The first sentence has an imperative as the first clause but, 
despite appearances, the second sentence doesn't. 

31) Tell that joke again or Tm leaving. 

32) Tell that joke again and Tm leaving. 

In these pairs of examples two very different deep structures show up 
with very similar surface structures. It can also happen that two different 
deep structures are merged into the same surface structure: 

33a) Mary asked what I did. 

b) Mary asked a question which I iilso asked. 

c) Mary asked: What did I do? 
34a) Mohan and Megan are married. 

b) Both Mohan and Megan are married. , ,r 

c) Mohan and Megan are married to each other. 
35a) The story that John wrote in England Ls ridiculous. 

b) John wrote a story in England and that story is ridiculous. 

c) The story is that John wrote in England and that's ridicu- 
lous. (He wrote in France.) 

Sentence (33a) may either have a meaning like that given in (33b) or 
like that given in (33c). That is, the ii;/i-clause in (a) may either be a 
headless relative clause (b) or a subordinate question (c); sentences (34a) 
and (35a) similarly have multiple *Veadings." The deep structures cor- 
responding to the meanings given in (b) and (c) sentences have been 
transformed into the same surface structure, this time without leaving an 
obvious trace. 1 

We use many different kinds of clues to unpack such sentences: The 
context, an understanding of the mood and opinions of the speaker, the 
meaning of adjacent sentences in the text, intonation, knowledge of what 
is possible, or likely in the real world and what isn't, the type of discourse 
the sentences appear in, etc. A major problem for the area of linguistics 
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that goes by the name pragmatics Is to discover how the sort of gram- 
matical knowledge being discussed here manages to Hnk up with the.se 
oiher factors to yield a model of linguistic understanding. We need to 
know how linguistic forms depend on or invoke other sorts of knowledge 
and how that knowledge is applied to the tiusk of understatiding what is 
said or written.^* 

But no matt'^r what sorts of clues we use to unpack surface struc- 
tures, the unpacking itself is not ri;ndom or capricious. It must proceed 
according to grammatical rule. Wlien we read we do more than recognize 
letters, words, and grammatical s tructures. We also understand; t!iat is, 
we unpack the words and surface grammatical structures we are pre- 
sented with into .something meaningful, into a deeper structure- A gram- 
mar which specifies the relationship between deep and surface structures 
will specify how surface structures can be unpacked. Such a grammar is 
something akin to a map; it specifies the routes which connect the forms a 
reader is presented with to the meaning encoded in those forms. Just 
learning a bit about what such a map is like, or even realizing that there is 
such a map, is an advance for linguistics. 

5. DEEP GRvVNlMAR AND READING 

Now, let*s turn to three areas in which the view of grammar that Tve 
just outlined could affect our understanding of certain reading errors or 
rntscues (Goodman 1967). 

First, it is at least possible that some errors could be best tmderstocd 
in terms of the grammatical rules ihat relate deep to surface structures. 
That is, some reading errors might really be unpacking errors, where a 
reader understands the surface structure of what he reads but fails to con- 
nect it with the correct deep structure. 

We might imagine several sources for such unpacking difficulties, 
but it would be reasonable to expect them to occur most typically in two 
sorts of situations: 1) where the derivation of a particular sentence Is 
especially complex or 2) where it is somewhat unfamiliar. A derivation 
could be complex either in the sense of having a large number of rules 
connecting deep with surface 'structure or in the sense of there hc\n^ a 
great divergence between deep and surface structure—that is, what rules 
there are are complex ones, causing dra.stic differences in the two struc- 
tures. Either sort of complexity might contribute to a reader's difficulty. 
Similarly, if a reader is unfamiliar with u rule that connects the surface 
with the deep structure of a sentence he is attempting to read— if he^has 
•'not yet internalized that rule in his own p:rammar, for example— or if he 
encounters a familiar rule in unfamiliar surroundings, then too we might 
expect some reading miscues to occur. 

.So a reader who is thrown off by three short hours or a short three 
hours might not be experiencing the same sort of grammatical difficulty 

''*See Peg Griffin's chapter in this volunu' for a discussion of some of these pra|imatic:j 
problem.s. ^ 

/ 
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OXE CHILD'S RKADi: 

This article heeins 
that the be^t vvay to iinde: 
observe and evaluate thei 
Tim's reading of a ch. nte: 
ini^s indicate the niisc s v 
are the ohser\'ed re.spon- 
from what we expect' 1 ' 
takes to call attention ; ■ 
ations from the text ' hi 
are reading. 

Tim's exceq:it is nu 
stitutcd word or phr:; 
circled and insertions 
the reader regressed i\ 
started to re^es;^ to th 
tion w-as for the pur" 
Tim n?gr essed to aiv 
The (@sugge.sts tha: 
order to move into a 
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grader's reading because we believe 
readers use syntactic knowledge is lo 
dins responses. The excerpt is from 
stle Face bv Jeffrey Ba-i. The mark- 
; produced as he read oralh". MLscues 
[*ini produced \s'hic}i were different 
• call them niiscues rather than mijs- 
[ they are not rando^n; they are vari- 
•ac:-?rs' expectations about what they 

vou can follow .vhat he did. Any sub- 
viirectly over t. e text. Omissions are 
)v a caret (z^). "n addition, whenever 
n to indicate t. e point at which Tim 
lie started hLs repetition. If the repeti- 
on a ©was placed in a circle and if 
dem an @) was placed in the circle, 
d tn give himself a running start in 
icture. 
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\ders: in tactic stru cturi 
..n^dthe: di: :)CESS 



Tirn r:.^. ; Ic ^cues. V'lS oral perfomanee only approximated 
hat vv^s c Iv and often not \cry ilosely, at that. Listeners 

n«ii;iit H tH. IV.- judge \\:n\ a very weii:; reader. Yet in his retel- 

ling 0 Ih- onstratc :! not only thct he had understood the 

but alsf as the exchanges ; 1) and (2) sug::e^t, 
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t.iat i. li involve in the inwindii;; : the story.and liad 

cc'velr'ij\ in sitivit) o riiiaiu'os in moo: nd tone. 

1 _i) V ' o boN' L :o his dog? 

[ A ' I guess . .but, at first, he ; nought he was a no 

:it dog— you know, good r nothing— cause 
.i. nildn't help him catch b.. .1 but would uist 
m the worms and stuff but then after the 
C' 1 that mountain lion .- . I mean the panther, 

A.: :■ vas. well, then he really felt bad that'he had 
--ad things about his dog and he really 
t; .^ht .at Bristle P'ace was a really brave dog. 

2a) ^ do ; )u think that? , 

2bi -.1, it said tliat when he thou^nt that the dog might 

lek or even die or somethinu that just thinking 
It it made him ahiiost bust out crying. 

7 hat is -e\e'l not superficially (aurallv ) discernible from 

hi.s read i v- . Tim was using ' he clues he : )ur.d in the chicken 
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impUes tha: r^-. .idinr. is natural language -ocess requiring the use of the 
same human .:'Ogni:rv(^ abilities that are ir )lved \z\ speaking and under- 
standing. In rder rnake learning to re;, easier for more children, we 
need to undtrstanc: t.:ie kinds of things that can disrupt this natural 
process. In the folic ving section we will look at 1) some potential linguistic 
probien-. area.:; for clevelopir.g readers, 2 the kin :1s of kno .vledge they 
have to enable them to overc ome these prcblemiS, a:id 3) why and how we 
should aim t:: avoid linguis^iically overburdening children in the early 
stagci of lear ning t:; read. Then, in following sections, we will discuss a 
specific prol :em:.v hich occurs frequenth , explain why it occurs, and 
suggest some itratc.::ies for dealing with it. 

Wm' LEAR^ ING TO RE^.D CAN BE DIFFICULT BUT OFTEN ISN'T 

Militating against children as they are learning to read is the fact 
that the variety or spoken language they have leiLxned (whether a stan- 
dard or nons-:andard dialect) is going to be different from the written 
language. Adult written language tends to be syntactically more complex 
and compact than children's spoken language. rorrnaUstyle linguistic 
patterns which occur frequently in written language are learned late in 
the acquisition process. The following are* some examples of the dif- 
ferences between tv^pical oral and written styles: 

3a) Oral: He walked like he was drunk. 

3b) Written: He walked a? though he were drunk. 

4a) Oral: He is allowed to pay his book fine so he can register for 
classes. 

4b) Written: He is permitted to pay his book fir.-, thus making it 
possible for him to register for classes 
The following are differences a nonstandard speaker mi~ht experience: 

5a) Oral: I asked her did she want to help me. 

5b) Written: I asked her if she wanted to help me. 

6a) Oral: She's the one what gave nic a penny. 

jBb) Written: She's the one that gave me a penny. 

In addition to these" kinds of differences between oral and written 
language, there are often differencesin order. For example, prepositional 
phrases, which are usually rpoken in final position, are often written 
initiallv, sometixmes with an additional reversal of subject and verb, as in 
(7a) and (7b). 

7a) Oral: Luis ran down the street and around the corner. 

7b) Written: Dovv n the street and around the corner ran Luis. 

In addition, there i5 the fact t^at specific literary genres, as well as 
individual authors, ha- e their own idiosyncratic styles. .And when we 
ta e into account the L . : that child and adult language are different any- 
w.. . (and most publish: d children's stories seern to be written by adults). 
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C 'lildren expect v.'hat ^ey find i .i writtea 
what -ney v (>uld normally a and th-f y have : a , 
langua :^e tl ■ v,ouldn"t act . j..'.\y use th emselve: Th:- 
portan : wa ^ they ar • pre^ .:,red fur oa.e of Ih na; 
meetiii a; laa: a jage that :.s mc :e coinplea sophisr .ate 
expansion a .heir own lingiaLstic corr* i)etence. -^nd, 
accident ths. this is one of the goals c : educaticn, or 
of the mear. by w'uch teacfiers seek to achie\ e th_ 
essential par- af ian;^u;:.ge ac auisition has taxen plac-: 
enter sahoo. an important aspect of :he role of eduea.tion is to facilitatv^ 
the expans' a of their linguist ic-con. netenc;-, to encr.turage them to be- 
come lingu-. ucally more mature and sophi: iicated. And certainly ideally 
their experi : nee with w~itten materia- contributes to this growth. What is 
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some expectation tl'.iat could be assurried to fcli jv/ na-:uralr .. ••''n t!:M' first 
clause. For example . the denied exp ; :tatioD ;n (18; 

13) Wilfred is wedthy, but h<: is u:-.hapoy. 
is that being wealthy makes one happy. An interesidng fact at Ar. ^sym- 
metrical coajunction with h ut is that alth ':he - rdering cf i.'iie /lause.*:-; 
makes a difference semanticaily, reorderir_C; ":hem does not ha-^ r 1 reMuU. 
in an ancinaloiis sentence, as can be seen in ,9 ; 

19) Wilfred is unhappy, but he is v%-eal:_:iy. 
where the expectation is thiit an u nhappy per nor: is riot wealthy 

Now let us turn our atlenticn to the diifei-ences betv/een uocrdinal 
conjunction with and and but, and subcrdinate conjiinctioi: with al- 
though and euen though. We will see thiX c uor dinate con;uncticr i< struc - 
turally more flexible, semanticalh" less :::amTrained, than s ubord: :;a:-e con- 
junction, which suggests v"hy children ha vr more difficulty :. - -ornin ^ 
proficient users of the latter . Corp. pare ■rr tenoej (20) and '(21 ): 

20 i It rained and we h.ad a picn:::. 

21 i We had a picnic a nd it rained. 

Both are acceptable Engli::.h sentences, :ases jf simple syjiinieti" con - 
junction, but something mere complex s ~^m..s to be going or: :^enia ;cally . 
in that rain can be under:itood as a :tiii5:or for not having a picnic. 
Actually the sentences ar-.- n'.Hsemanticaliy :derjf:ieii-:; (20) ii" a b'ja.s^. abc jt 
having a picnic in spite of rain, whereas .21) is a complaint A ^out the 
weather, but what is important to note is th at both ordering': re good 
and that and is a very versatile comji:.r.ction, capable of p-erforrn.'ig a lot 
of semantic functions. Paralle* ki:nds of th' * .ts are g'oing rn in (H'. and 

(23): 

22) It rained, but we ha-f! a picnic. 

23) We had a picnic, hv. it r-ainec . 

Both of these are the denio.i of e'xpectatic n / lli cxr-rctat^ :.eing 
something like "People don'i Itiave picnncs wlv it r:uns" / : (LJ) a. d "It 
doesn't rain when people have picnics" 'or (2.. . Further. I — - v- ill (20; 
in that it is a boas-, G.nd (23; ii like (21) .n that in com: ■ "-'^li ■ 
and but can be seen to be siruilar in t:je kiiu.: and nun. o' se:. uni.u: 
functions they can perform. .)w look at (24) :i r:d (25 : 

24) Although it rained, v - e had a picni< 

25) ? Although we had a picnic, it rair. : 

The use of although changes t ie sentences in r o iniportarr 'A\i\ s. l-'irst. a 
subordinate, rather than a coordinate confuncv..(jn has bc-. V; used, n .ikir.g 
one clause dependent upon thi^ othev. onu the conji; i< .. condi- 
tional, in fact negati\'el\' cor;: i, i;i :nr; * nse that . cLil ^ intro- 
duced by a/^/zotig/i gives a . .i. for ;air. r;lau.<?ii( '-^)c..i.-. The 
semantics of c/r/ioug^ :i re .i ,ti;. . -nr co:r'T)le.: tl^^ ^md 
and but. What (24) s.^v^ r ■ ;i( : - .:; rai;i r-i^ • ■ - ; i-. not 
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ha/e :::^L/rjs. bi: . ;^ined and vve had one any^vay. (25) is ?. possible 
sentence :nly in ::.-citic, rather odd context, where people feel that 
th^rv cm; ontro'i th vv eather (as children might wei!); it says that it is ex- 
pei'ted i:j.t ha%iriL i picnic makes it not rain, but we had a picnic and it 
rained vway. 

Thirre are ceffii". similarities between (22) and (24). and (23) and 
(25), ir. ihiat (22 car; Dut need not) be understood to imply (24), and (23) 
to impay (2.5). 'rlo- ver, although is far more complex and precise. A 
quick at cc en : ugh in (26) and (27) will show that its meaning is 
vc: TV ne;ur:iv ider 'ic:: - although, only somehow a little stronger: 

2G Z- en . ,,:;u.. _ It rained, '>ve had a picnic. 

27 i .- Ever the .in we had a picnic, it rained, 
idence of this ca be seen in the fact that, without the right context, 
(2*?) jseve?n mcr:'Oc .than (25). 

Wa h.n jw i:: .:: nildren acquire proficient use of and and but before 
th-' become pre lie nt with although qt even though. Our purpose here 
h'^ :)een ■ <; sugji'-:^st hy this might be true. \Ve,^ave focused mainly on 
th conjoLning C f o. ly two clauses (It rained. WeJiad a picnic.) in order 
to -mor-strate L:\e Tsatility of and and but as opposed to the specificity 
o: Athou::'\ anc t" n though. Examining the use of the former in a 
o; ..ter n „rnber ;)f . >ntexts would reveal an even greater range of mean- 
ir Sine-- 2nd and . '^t are usable in so many ways and can at least imply 
:r. :nean;.Tigs of our more precise conjunctions, children can get by for a 

time without tne latter. 

.riL\TE CIES FOR OVERCOMING SYNTACTIC DIFFICULTIES 

Wh • implications does this discussion about syntax have for class- 
rn :)m iii traction? Proficient readers have learned to integrate their 
' -.owlec.:- of syntax with the other language systems and do this without 
-_ne bent :i of instruction— many in spite of instructional practices. The 
-otivatr : to read is overwhelming in a print oriented society and most 
:r aders :i :i ways to use what they know about language to develop read- 
pre; : iency. However, some readers develop overuse of the 
::raphop nic system as their main focus in reading. They focus on skills 
such as funding out, finding big words in little words, structural ^ 
analysis, syMabication, etc. Often they are using rules which teachers or 
those whf) write basal readers believe are true of American English but 
may not operate in written English even 50 percent of the time. This 
focus on -Efficient rules and on a single cueing system produces readers 
whose rt ^ ding is inefficient and laborious. They do not rely on their intui- 
ti\ e kTiov ledge of syntax when they read. 

1 d'. !() h'.^p studerHs become - . 'p-fortablc in using their own lan- 
mi ^ leud, we must help mem focus on the only significant 
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aspect of reading — corri prehension. Students must learn that reading is 
tkeir act of communication with an author. They must focus on under- 
standing what tne author is presenting to them in the same way that they 
focus on trying ta understand a speaker. 

We will propose some strategy lessons which will help readers fcx:us 
on comprehension. Whenever we plan reading instruction for students 
and select or write materials for them to read, we must keep t^vo concerns 
in mind. 

1. Concept load. If the content of the material is beyond the under- 
standing of the readers, they will have difficulty using the gramm.atical 
structures to gain the maximum use of the content. 

2. Complex syntactic load. If the grammatical structures are un- 
familiar to the readers, they have difficult}' unpacking the structure or 
translating the structures into language v/ith which they are more 
familiar. 

Reading instruction can be geared to avoid overburdening children 
in either of these ways. If the instruction is focusing on introducing new 
concepts and ideas to the reader, then the syntactic structures should be 
familiar ones to the reader so he does not have the burden of unpredic- 
table syntactic structures at the same time that he is concerned with new 
ideas. If, on the other hand, the teacher wishes to introduce unfamiliar or 
unpredictable grammatical structures, the content of the material should 
be very familiar to the studentSt 

Our strategy- lessons are written for students who have provided evi- 
dence that they have difficulty with words or phrases such as as though, 
even though, although, etc.; therefore, the written material used in the 
l^ons will provide students with context which is familiar to them. 

Strategy Lesson 1 

The following paragraph should be read aloud to the students since 
it is assumed that they do not often use as though in their oral language. 

Leonard plays hockey very well. He always acts as though he 
is the only good hockey player on t'he team. He acts as though he 
is the best hockey player in the world. 

Follow the oral reading with open-ended questions which focus on 
Leonard and his relationship to the other team members. Don't zero in on 
the target words as though initially since the students should focus on 
understanding the paragraph as a whole first. The open-ended discussion 
will also provide the feacher with information about which students are 
comprehending. Through the discussion the students may hejiin to reali2e 
that the word like is an appropriate synonym for cs though. Examples of 
questions which would elicit concentration on the meaninf, of the para- 
graph include: What do you think about Leonard? Do you like him? 
Why? Why not? \\ould you like him on your team? Do you know any 
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kids like Leonard? What do you think aboU; th^m? Leonard a good 
hockey player? Is he the only good player on t^^rn- 

After vou focus on the meaning of the p^^^gr^ipi^' then you can help 
the students understand that authors have o^yor^ ^Vriting. They may 
elect to use certain words or phrases instead c-her^- Readers also have 
similar options, as they interpret the author ^ m^^^gf • This kind of dis- 
cussion gives the teacher the opportunity to ^-Xplore ^differences between 
written and oral language which might be similar to the ideas presented 
earlier in this paper. This discussion can be facilitated by asking the stu- 
dents to explore the different ways the above Par^grf Ph could have been 
written retaining its basic meaning and comp^rir^g t^*^ to different ways 
the same message might be spoken. 

Strategy Lesson 2 

Have the students explore rewriting of s^^te^CeS so they can continue 
to see the various options authors have in wri^ivi^ an^ feaiize that readers 
have similar options. 

The following is a sample paragraph {o- re'^^'ri^^^^g purposes. To ex- 
tend this lesson, write additional paragraphs "^v^ich related to the lives 
and experiences of the students. 
Example 

The boys and girls in our class n^t li^^ to go on trips to- 
gether most of the time. The day th^V v^ent ^o the zoo they really 
enjoyed the trip. 

Explore with the students how they might rew'^i^e the events of the 
first pair of sentences into one single sen^^iice -^'ithout changing the 
meaning. They might dictate the various al^^rn^tiv^ so you or' an able 
student can write it on the board. After a feV^' ^x^Hipl^, suggest that they 
again try to produce a single sentence but tl^^s time pl^ce the ideas in the 
second sentence, The day they went to the ^oo th^V really enjoyed the 
trip, prior to the ideas in the first senten^^^ U n^^e of the sentences 
include although or even though add some •'^^rnple^ of your own to the 
list. This should be considered another alt^-'^iia^ive ^nd not the correct 
sentence. 

Example 

The day they went to the zoo tb^ cl^ r^^lly enjoyed the trip 
even though they do not like to go trips together most of the 
time. 

Through the discussion, encourage the student^ to discuss which of 
the alternati\e sentences they prefer and W^y. Th^>' could also explore 
the way different wordings change the ^ni^g of the sentences and 
which wordings do not seem to make any difference the meaning. 
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Strati'gij Lcstori 3 

the :-ioze procedure- -^^ :n^-t:*u-. 
:-edur.: perm: :s the s:u dents to ::^e ^yr.on;. ■■ c 
:n ow "n or ii n ; ;• am IH a r u" c r ds o r p h. r iises u r. ' l- n o -j^U ft, :i : .\ : 
rhrou ^h r- 'iriing to under:;tanc ^■■ h^t :hc' j. -lor had i:: vr.ir. 

Use:, ;ences like th^ f oL:./ 'U. ir.= ::i;- ::inz l-'-i:'.;:/" v.; 
struci'iire' cur. 

:(jmplc 

Pat's r:-:Ot:"iCr 'I . ili' • 'i l^^-d ^- t , 



^ood ball piay -.T. 

Expi'.ire with th- stL. den:>: L-it or? or ::>hr:i>es c\-- 

blarks an-d *he deere-- to . hich -- ferf ^it < iiuices cha:^ut' ' 

the >entences. Point . at i'j thv- lent, th it-the;-' must u 

-l^l^nk to d)e' end of thi' sentence ■ :'d{.:r to .Iircidt- hicii v." 
artr m OS t ai r ' ) r o p r i :i t e . 

Thrc u^n these inrtH/ stra;- icssi:ns ;iic!^r:l.r :■..;^f• : 

rel>' on meanin;^ as they rvdd. v were t: :ic- )ur.. ^vu to u 

■different reading; strateeit'S ^ :h yari: :*ip^te:i ii: '.trati. 

, Cor-ceutrate on wh^i ds arj -^'i-.i^es iriK/^r: 

the )ther lantO^^ce cui. -a thj SLrT(;un(:.:nu la:^n 

^. Fe^-ranKef;r tra:..';fori: ''i\'-:i.ivs IrAo laiuuaii" v • 
are more fannliar in or- r u> u' ders:and. 
. Usc a blank for * .-ord- phr.;,^es nich l:v 
livi • n^adin^ U) ,ai:"i '^'.u ■ u irui .■ont';-At to d'.-ri'\' \s 
nx. ant . 

4. Usf :;'-.nou\-ni iil. .ti ir ii ^^ i ich \-.f)idd rrtaai tl 
tru^ written lanu uiiic {■ r wov -p'u/dsr^ w.'li \ 
urdanr.liar. 

In acJition to strat . uy lv/N^va:s ^in ihir [n UH»^.• st. ^K''^ 
•jecessar)' part •. 1 all rea :lin^ in^-truL tio a u hit, i -.s il: li' |) ^t 

heir use cf unfamiliar >yr.{avti:' struLrures a> tlje\- r ad. 
uave a\-aila[jle to tlieni a \ ar:et\ ';t writ ten niateri.d.^ hi 
fannliar. As students :urf\ ^tr^:cturrs which arc coin pi \ in 
:rand conv(^:u rnat<-r:ah :hc'ir ow: lar.uua^c lear:;ini: . ap 
T aeni exf:ai\l thuir rix-ept]\^' f^):it^^)l M\er hard-t^>-|— cd: 
cranmiai :c;J vtrueturrs. Sii".pl>\ this i: .van> pIn^ idi; st 

ariety ( f ri-adini^ i: lateriah. prt.'n'rabi\' ones \s riii h *h- 
theni«<el\ t'N. Self-sek ( "ior, assurrv mi a I tht- !:::it<'ri':l b».- 
relevance tr the stud/nt. Sin^ ;;::!h')rs t-:id -^^ ntr n 
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■.^;sUH5:<xi iiinc Stu:i^ hr(|; Uu/-. U-:iohef Oij/^^nui: arid 

riJMticul >Uuc:u7-e> •^{;<■: ^}lervl>^ r^.^ -ii.'-- .'.Wiethe i.:rov.rh of ^bnr lhn-nivt>-. 
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Generative Phonology: 
A Basic Model for Reading 
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INTRODUCTION 

There are inherent dangers in attempting to present introductory 
notions of a descriptive model in a discipline that has undergone as much 
change as linguistics has over the pa-^ couple of decades. T\yo decades 
Qgo» there was a fairly unified versio.. A "structural grammar" that was, 
with minor variations, the securit>' : lanket for linguistic descriptions. 
This, of course, was »ipi:ooted with the advent of transform atic..ia!- 
generative grammar, which challenged many of the tenets held dear by 
structuralists in the late 1950.S and early 1960s. A fairly unitar>' version of 
transformational-generative grammar evolved for a few years during the 
early and middle 1960s. But this has all changed as more specific details 
arid underlying assumptions of the reigning model have come under ques- 
tion. Although this is truer of grammar than it is of phonology, there is 
little doubt that many qualifications of the earlier interpretation of gener- 
ative phonology are also in order. 

Now this situation presents a dilemma. On the one hand» an honest 
admission of qualifications that must be made to many of the aspects I 
would have set forth a couple of years ago might lead to a somewhat 
frustrating experience for an audience attempting to grab hold of basic 
principles characterizing generative phonology. I have seen audiences 
come away from such honest presentations with a deep sense of despair 
and an inability to grasp even the most rudimentary principles. On the 
-Other hand, a clear-cut presentation of unqualified dictums might lead an 
audience to a false .sense of assurance concerning the field. I can still recall 
my owm disillusionment when my second course in linguistics shattered so 
many of the cherished dictums 1 had been quoting from my first course. 
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' It would be i J reach a middle road between the extremes, bui 
realistically one must ciioose the side on which he wishes to err. I have, I 
think, chosen to err on tlie side of limited qualifications and perhaps can 
cover myself through occasional footnotes and a general introductory re- 
mark that many statements that I make should probably be qualified in 
some way. I hope that the broad qualifying statement as an introduction 
does not detract from' the observation that there are essential underlying 
. principles to be found in looking at phonological systems for a generative 
perspective. 

In a Very real sense, the development of generative phonology must 
be linked with the development of generative grammar. Although it has 
probably not received s much acclaim as generative types of syntactical 
analysis, I think it isAY to say that it has changed the way linguists look 
at sound systems |uSi as significantly as generative viewpoints have 
affecfed the way we lo : at syntax. 

WHAT IS G]^EIL\TI VE PHONOLOGY? 

The initial question asked when confronted with the label * genera- 
tive phonology" is how one defines such a thepry and the way in which it 
is differentiated from the types of phonological descriptions which were 
in vogTjfe during the ' post-Blopmfieldian era of structural linguistics 
popular during the 19- > and 1950s. In a sense, the remainder of this 
paper will deal, in det: with different aspects of this question. But we 
can preface our discus jr by giving a brief introduction to the notion of 
generative phonQlog\^ :sing the term generative phonology, we are re- 
ferring formally to stai . nts, rules, or axioms which can produce all but 
only those well-foime :tterance^ of a language. The goal of such a 
theory of the sound str :ure of language is to make precise and explicit 
the ability of native sy ikeis to produce utterances of a particular lan- 
guage. As mentioned jreviously, the viewpoint on phonology must be 
seen as an applicatic:. of broader claims that have been laid f6rth with 
respect to an overall model, of language. As such, it extended the units of 
analysis beyond the limitations set for a phonology during the era of 
American structural linguistics. The American structural school as 
practiced by the followers of the Bloomfieldian tradition was largely con- 
cerned with achieving what Chomsky (1964:63) classified as the observa- 
tional level of adequacy. Observational adequacy is concerned vvith 
giving an account of the primary data, that is, segmenting and classifying 
the units (the "phonemes" as units in the phonology) of a language. . 
Generative phonology aimed to do more than this by accounting formally 
for the competence of the native speaker in his language. A description , 
with the goal of accounting for native speaker intuitions attempts to 
achieve a level of what Chomsky (1964:64) referred to as descriptive 
adequacy. And ultimately, a generative phonolog>' must aim at a 
principled basis, independent of any particular language, for the selec- 
tion of a descriptively adequate account of any particular language. The 
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ultimate level of adequacy, 
viewpoint in which linguistic 
psychology in which every ca 
tutes a claim that the same ci. 
aspects of the human mind anc 
The phonological compor 
plex system of rules that appi 
semantics to convert it ultima! 
ceives of the organization of < : 
at least two (and possibly thre^j 



!onj adequa -y, is l 'usOnant w; a a 
•s viewed as >i special kind of stu> ' in 
built into a linguistic theory C(. ■ i- 
ry is built into the ianguage coii lol 
h mechanism. 

a language model is basically a com- 
i string of elements from syntax and 
I its phonetic form. However one con- 
vwz aspects of an overall language model, 
bits of information seem essential before 
the phonological rules can operate. First, there must be lexical represen- 
tation in which the basic units of the vocabulary (the morphemes) are 
represented in some form; then, there must be some type of syntactic in- 
formation which is necessary as the input for the phonological rules. In 
most cases, it appears that the surface output of the syntax is the input for 
the phonological rules and, in some models, it appears that there is also 
some necessary semantic information. The phonological component itself 
contains rules that can operaU' on basic lexical representations while 
taking into r'account syntactic iiuc. semantic information) in or r to 
arrive ultimately at the phonei . irm. Diagrammatically, we ma icw 
this as follows: ' 

I.r ;;icon 
G ra m. r : . ^ tic -A I n f o rm n : ) n 
(Semu::nc riformati; ) 



Surfac 



It of SVT 



Phoi 



"omponent 



SurfacL 



f'''>r our diicussion here, 
deal ' ith the nWure of the r 
poner.r and the chronological 
take. These aspects, as a part < 
in m: re detail below. ^ , 

LEXICAL REPRESENTATIC 

The lexical units of a I^ ncTi 
of a language. One aspc< 
its semantic descriptior. 
obviously an essential ] 



Informal: :)n 

al aspect the above diagram 
make ur phonological com- 
the lexi:::!- units of the language 
;tive phc nolog}-, will be discussed 



L an i' ':ral j.irt of any description 

ntingc. lexij..: unit (morpheme) is 

A pi . riculai semantic reading is 
.jAical ims found in a language. 



'I have purposely tried (\vii..out ct iplete success) to avoid committing myself here to 
a model that shows the relationship between syntax and semantics. This is a crucial issue in 
current linguistic theory that is discussed in other articles. 
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Another aspect of representing the lexical units involves the formulation 
of syntactic privileges. In other words, a grammar of a language must be 
able to specify what sorts of units can function as verbs, nouns, etc., in 
the realization of a grammatical sentence. Still another aspect of the lexi- 
con is the representation of some type of 'phonological shape for lexical 
items; that is, each lexical item must have some type of phonetic form. 

'The phonological shape of these units is crucial in understanding how 
phonological rules operate since it is input for the phonological com- 
ponent. With respect to the phonological aspects of. lexical units, the pri- 
mary question is, What type of phonological information must go into 
these lexical representations; that is, what should the representations oi 
lexical spellings look like?*^This becomes an issue of some important 
when we observe that some items which we intuitively feel to be relatcM 
take more than one form. For example, if we look at an item like electric. 
we notice the variation between final k and s when a suffix such as -ity h 
added, giving us electricity. One choice is simply to enter such alterni - 
tions as a primitive part of the basic lexical item. But if we entered it fc 
an individual item such as electric, then we would be confronted wii ^ 
other items such elastic , which show the same alternation when -ity j; 
added {elasticity). It does not take astute powers of observation i ; 
recognize that we seem to have a regular pattern here, in which certair: 
forms ending in 4c change a final k to s when the suffix -ity is addec. 
What is more impressive is the productivity of this type of pattern by n^:- 
tive speakers of English when confronted with items not usually ending in 
ity. Thus, a native ^speaker who may never have been exposed to a form 
like stoicity from stoic cr rubricity {toxu rubric will automatically alter- 
nate the final consoniL^U to follow the patterning of electricity and 
elasticity. As we ment :>ned previously, a generative phonology must 
account for the c: nipe-:ence of a native speaker of a language in the 
rounds of his languagv: :n a precise and explicit way. In attempting to 
apply this principle U> how we represent lexical items, it seems that the 
most efficient system vould be one which places only unique inforniatior. 
into the lexical item and allows general principles of sound orga" izatioi 
to account for all predictable variations. In this way, we can account ft.: 
the underlying sameness of certain units, and the generality with which 
processes affecting change are observed to operate. The lexical spelling or 
representation for each form should, of course, allow us to most ef- 
ficiently account for all the necessar>' changes that will take place. Al- 
though some ofthese units may be one of the alternate forms, this is not a 
necessary requisite; in some cases, a nonrealizable form may serve most 
efficiently as the unit from which all the variant forms can be predicted. 
The basic form of the lexical entry is sometimes referred to as the under- 
lying representation y since it is the elemental unit in the structure from 

.. .which other forms can be derived. Although there arc^rather detailed 
types of motivations for choosing the actual form that the underlying 
representation should take,, the determination of efficient lexical repre- 
sentations is a cornerstone of generative phonology. In one sense, the 
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notion of underlying representation as distinguished from snrfact 
phonetic forms is analogous to the distinction in syntax between deep and 
surface structure. In this conception, the underlying representation is an 
abstraction from which the various phonetic forms of an item are 
eventually derived through the process^ of applying the various phono- 
logical rules. 

In structural phonology as practiced in the previous se\'eral decades, 
it was the pliojieme which was considered to be the basic unit in pho- 
nology. Phonology was seen to be clearly separated irom grammar and 
the phonemes of a language were determined apart from any considera- 
tions of grammar. This is not to say that linguists during this period did 
not recognize that certain alternating forms of morphemes were defined 
on the basis of phonological conditioning, but the.se alternation^ were 
considered to be a special part of the grammar (mor:)hophonemics)- 
When a phoneme was defined, it was not considered w ith reference to 
morphological considerations. And although the phoneme was con- 
sidered to be an abstraction or: one le\'el, phonemes were considered to be 
uniquely realized in terms of one set )f phonetic fornix. In generative 
phonolog)'. :ie level of the phoneme \ ' redefined so that it could match 
the deeper :evel of abstraction aimed r in the most efficient conception 
of phcnolcgical procesLses— one whic'> could account for all differi^nt 
types c'f phonological conditioniuji: Foi;: in a Jangu_::t. . This redefined 
notion oi the basic unit in phop{^l r ...s sometimes : -T:r_ referred tr as 
^esystr^.ctic phoneme in orde^ \ iguish U fn ~ v.e classical vel 

of the r .ior -i n- f!. 

T aip rtant notion to rennem here i> i ystemat::* pho- 

neme.^ :,r:: tl. basic units in the lexi. x^preser air ^ :1 that they are 
repre. t .. :! i: such a way to effit ent allov/ fo all t. predictable pho- 
noloKicai :nformation to be accountec. for by t.ie ph( jological rules. If 
phor jlogical information is unique to . lexical i:em, a is distinguished 
from die other lexical items of a languae j, then i: is to I represented; but 
if it i - predictable, then it should not 1 j reprc; :ited r the basic entry. 
Thus, the difference between s and k v, )uld ;;pres; nted in items like 
sill and kill since there is not a predictab.t' proct ; for arriving at the s and 
the/c. It is unique information which ij crucial .l) distinguishing different 
lexical items. But in forrris like electric and Cicciricxty and elastic and 
elasticity s is. predictably derived from A: when the suffix is added to 
the related forms. Hence, the predictable change should not be a part of 
the lexical spelling of an item. A5 we shall see in the presentation of 
Vaughn-Cooke, the notion of lexical representation as presented here has 
important implications for the most efficient spelling system of English. 

PHONOLOGICAL RULES 

If the task of the lexical spelling in a language is to give only the un- 
predictable phonological aspects of each item (morpheme) in sych. a way 
as to most reasonably and naturally account for predictable information, 
we still need to account for the regular patterning that can predict the 
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needed information in order ) arrive at actual pronunciations. This i.s he 
job of the ph< uological nile.*^ — to account for the predictable a,spect> of 
pronunciatxor whether the\ relate to alternate p ;;Lii:ciatioiis of the 
same biisic nu: nliemc cr diff^ncnt phonetic forms th^t a given sound can 
take. To begin with, there are Properties of particu'.ir sounds v hich are 
implied by others. We know, or example, that Ei* lish has sounds pro- 
duced with thi' tongue in a more backed position \\.'\ as u and L/, and 
ones in which is produced w ith the tongue '"n a r ; fronted position 
such as i and i. i\s a concomitant of the back soiir;; ve also >:iiow that 
the lips may b rounded durine^ the product '' i c i i. j so and, but in the 
prodi ution \i he front vowe of English. : rour.' 
p!aiM:. This 1.. - t true of all ^.^ngua^es, cf' -irse, : . 
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as legitimate sounding words in 
the Enu.ish la; ^uage. Rules which account for the placement of re- 
dundant inforr ation in terms of the sequences of units are sometimes 
referred to as .:qucn r redundancy rules (as opposed to segment re- 
dundancy rule, rnent.oned above) or morpheme structure rules. It is 
essential to acco unt for this type of information e.xplicitly in a generative 
phonolog\' sine- we must account for the native speaker's intuitions atout 
the types of permissiible sequences of sounds in his language as distin- 
guished from imperrr.:.: :iible secjuences. 

Altbough the ab ov e types of inforniatior: are ultimately an essential 
part of genera: e phonology, we primarily Nvilbbe concerned here vyith 
another type of rale which accounts for all the predictable changes that 
take place in ph .^nological units when certain morphemes are eombined- 
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nto words or certain sound -quem jux aposed. There is a ger:eral 

principle which is univ^r a! :n all v.mnd systems: sounds tend to bty ir.)-^ 
fluencedby their environr - ; : By ^ nviio.ini-rr:, we are refurring specit .- 
ally to the' infliinice of :a:ighh(r :; sounai>- :ae po.s-.ion in which a 
sound occurs in larger units a syllable, nnorpheu word, phrase, 

or sentence, and the occurrei:- . :^ certain suprasegrnei: tal units such as 
stress or intonation; Ultimate! , l. / modification of soii.ids seems to fol- 
low natural principles relatuc tc physiological or psychological strate- 
gies.^ For example, some of tne errjlanations n: :'v be dr .: lo he coordi- 
nation of different muscles wirhin "the \ ocal riv , hanisn:. Others may be 
due to perceptual strategies thct ta .e place to ;>{: amize differential on be- 
tween units for the speaker ii:id i.-arer to e efficiently n-.ak- use o 
language in communication. Ther- are a nu: )er of main type> )f pro- 
cesses which can be delimited i n ci iracterizir the types of phor logical 
changes that are found in languag' Since thi the essential a^spee: of the 
phonolo^^ical rules, it is therefore instructive/ o delimitate some of thi 
main processes with illustrations -om Engl- SirnLar v/pes of illustra- 
tions could have been taken fr nn -wiy nurxv of languages. As we shall 
see in the interpretation of this pa; r for the :^ of spelling in English by 
Vaughn-Cooke, an understandii j; of the: predictable phonological 
processes must serve as a basis for etermini: he nature of regular spel- 
ling patterns observed in Engli::h. 

Assimilation 

In assimilation, a sound takes on the ch:. acteristics of a : ei^hboring 
sound. A sound may assimilate in several wa; . For one, sounas may take 
on the position point of articulation of a prreeding or follov :ng sound. 
Consider thq forms of the negative prefix -in the following ie.ms: 
indeterminate i^' material 

indignity ir^ onclusivc 

impotent in/ratitudc 

In the exampie.s, v. ,; note that :he nasal segie :it ol he preiix t- to 
change: to the point of articulation of the following sound. In the r - - of a 
labial sound su-h as m or p, the pronunciation beconu /n as represented 
in the snelling f m . before these items. In the case of ^: and g, the sound 
t'-.-picaliv beco- es an [u],'the segment usually represented by the ng spel- 
ling of .ving. It iinould be noted here that the speaker of English will auto- 
luatically pronounce it this way regardless of the faet that it is spelled 
with an n before a sound produced at the back of the mouth such as /: or 
g. /' 

A sound may also take on a particular manner of articulation from 
an adjacent sound rather than the point of articulation. For example, if 



'The delimitations of these natural principles is one of the areas linguists are most 
actively pursuing at this point in the study of phcnolog)'. 
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we look at how certain pi -irals are f( rm< i, : can notic</ t iv •)? lation 
of the voicing specification in tl pluriil y aUx to the j • ... ; oimcL 
Consider ihe following wc^' ds: 

[k:ctsP cats 
[taps]\ tops 
[pieks]\ packs 
[kicbz] \ cabs 
[hdz] \lids 

The above examples illustrate different plural suiiixes tii. t are de- 
pendent on the voicing of the preceding segment. This aspect 'f plural 
formation is but one part of a more general Vuh* for suffix fori Uion in 
English in which suffixes beginning in a consonant must n: .itch the 
voicing specification of the preceding consonantVrhis is true for ■ ne addi- 
tion of regular -ed forms as well as the different typas of suffLxe; volving 
son. form of -es suffixation (i.e., plurcJ.;, posses^sives. and thirc per: :;n 
singular present tense forms) . Note how :he rule patterns for tht .7 t :rms 
in the following examples: \ 

[pikt] picked [bra:gd] ■ bragged 

[ra:pt] rapped [riczd]'^ razzed 

[piest] passed '{ [npt] reaped 

The same general assimilation pattern we observed to operate ff;r 
plural forms is found to operate for -ed forms as well. Regular assimiliL- 
tion processes such as the^e are quite productive in English, allowing us to 
predict how a native speaker of Fni^^Iish would form suff::Aia: fcrms for 
new items in English. Thus, given some nori:ense verb fcrin:^ li' - Dlick, 
blagyjup, oijeb, or some nouns like wuck, tcug^ stap, or u eeh \v r w ould 
expect the past tense and plural formations respectively to he as : jiluws: 

[bhkt] blinked .v.^ks] wue!:.-, 

[bhegd] bh;L(gerL -v.^^zz] wu^i- 

[L-)pt] fupped ^t;cps] slajx-^ 

[f tbd] febbed vviljzj weel 

/ The formation of these forms simply nnlows the operating rules of 
assimilation already learned as a part of the English^ound syster And 
note here th^t these forms predictably would be pronounced with u:- ap- 
plication of the assimilation process regardless of the fact that the a ctual 
•spelling of the forms is consistently -5 or -ed. 

There are, of course, many differeiv s of assimilation pr(. l^:.e^:. 
so that consonants assimilating to the pc^int t manner of articula: ^ :. or 
an Adjacent consonant is simply il ustrative ' a number of different " \pes 



.'All the transcriptions throughout this paper represent broad phonetic tranter;: ion 
and are not intended to include phonetic details irrelevant to our discussion. 
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of assiniilalioM. Vowels may assimilatt' attrihutt's of otluT \'ou t*ls, or roii- 
soiiants may assimilate certain |)roj)tTtic\s from adjat'CMit \ ()\s'els. Thus, the 
ch;;iige '.){ a final k roiisonant in items like electric and clastic as cleserihcd 
[Mv\'i()i:sly involves a j^rocess in whieh A: heeornes .v hefort,' a high front 
\()vvel ( ; th:; iiffix i7iy. ^Before a iionliigli front vowel sneh as that oeeur- 
nn^ in zhc sii:fi\ -al (electrical), sneh a ehani^e does not take plaee, The 
change ;o >. then, may hi.' \ ieued as a eonsonant in the haek of the month 
changii :o one prodnet'd eloser to the prodwetion of the following 
vowel. h\\< \\ types of proeesses are not at all niieominon in Knglish, as in 
other la II li'. ages. 

Neutralization 

in ntHitrali/.ation, plionologieal distinetious operating in a language 
are reduecd in eertain t\'pes of en'.ironments. Like other types of pho- 
nologieal proeesses, the conditioning environment may he related to it.s 
position ;n higher level units (syllahle), contiguous segments, or supra- 
segmental units such as stress. Basic consonant and vowel contrasts ma\' 
both be affected. For cvaniple, in so'me dialects of English, the contrast 
betwet 'i / and d may he neutralized when occurring between vowels 
\vh( n trie lolK \'ing syllable is un.stres.sed. In such cases, a flapped sound 
Uiay ht' utilizev t>^r both t and cL All of the following items may be pro- 
r iounced u ith ibis iiap regard les.s of whether tluMUiderlying form is t or (L 

[ba'fe] batter 

[b^efe] badder 

[befe] latter 

[befe] ladder 

n the case of items like hatter and badder, it is (juite reasonable to 
:;snme that an nndcrl\'ing d exist.s in badder because of its derivation 
l-om had and an underlying t in batter because of its derivation from hat; 
t the actual pronunciation of these t^vo . items in casual style ma\' be 
.iMitical." Tin.- [nirticnhir neutralization is affected by the surrounding 
-nviroiu: .ent as it intersects with particular t>'pcs of stress patterns. 

In Knglish, a great deal of neutralization can be observed witli refer- 
ence to v jwels. Some of the.se are peculiar to different regional and social 
varieties of English while others are found generally in all dialects of 
American English . In many Southern varieties of English » the vowels / 
and are neutrali7.ed before nasals like m and n. A Southerner will there- 
fore pronounce pin and pen, tin and ten, and tinder and tender identical- 
ly. In other types of environments (as in hit and bet), the contrast between 
these vowels will still be retained since neutralizations such as these are 
typically restricted to certain phonological contexts. 



*Thfr<.' art' otlier tliaUvts of Kuiili.sh u hich (.listiniiiiish thvsc \^ ords by thr k'livith of tlu* 
pa-CftiiriiT v()\vel. Iri sonu* of iht^c cases, ihv rontr;Lst l)t'tu t.fn t arul d may be neutralized, 
but the vou i'l len^tli keejis the words from l)einii hcjniophohous. 
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One very widespread neutralization of Enj^lish vowels coneerns the 
reduction of many different vowels to a schwa-like vowel when occurrinji; 
in unstressed syllables. If we thus take an item like telegraph or photo- 
graph, we note that the first syllable receives primary stress, the second 
syllable is unstressed, and the third syllable secondary stress. These items 
are usually pronounced something like [tfbgnVfJ and [fow t ogr :Vf], so 
that the schwa-like vowel occurs in the unstressed syllable. But if we add 
a -5/ suffix to these items so that the second syllable is now stressed, we get 
something like [tolrgrofi] and [fotagrofi]. Note that the first and third 
syllables are not unstres.scd; consequently, they are reduced to schwa. Al- 
though there are elaborate rules for Jissigning stress to effect such vowel 
neutralizations that have been worked out by Chomsky and Halle (1968) 
and further refined by Halle (1973), the important point to note here is 
the systematic process of neutralization in wluch unstressed vowels be- 
come a schwa-like vowel. Again we should note here that these vowels 
will automatically be neutralized according to the stress patterns and re- 
gardless of the underlying lexical spelling of the vowel. 

Deletion 

In the process of deletion, elements which are posited to exist in the 
lexical representatioif of units are lost in particular types^of environments. 
In many cases, deletion processes result in a change of the syllable struc- 
ture in such a way so as to arrive at more **basic'* syllable structures. For 
example, son' • processes may delete segments in order to arrive at a 
simple CV sequence since there is a tendency for languages to prefer such 
sequences. Deletio'n processes, then, may break up clusters of consonants 
and vowels in the direction of these more basic patterns. For example, if 
we look at the alternation of the indefinite article in standard English, we 
note that the article a occurs before items beginning with a consonant and 
an before items beginning with a vowel. By distributing the different 
forms of the article in this way, we can see how the preferred CV 
sequence is retained in English, since the distribution prevents the occur- 
rence of CC and VV sequences. If we posit the an as the underlying 
lexical form, the n can be seen as a deletion process which arrives at the 
more basic CV pattern. 

In English, some of the deletion processes like the above are quite 
commonly recognized. Thus, the different. types of contraction processes 
which acc()unt for items like Hes made it, He'd jallen. Hell come, and 
He'd come seem to be derived through general deletion proccs.ses. Under, 
certain relatively unstressed conditions, morpheme-initial segments like h 
{have, had) and w {will, would) may be deleted. In a different deletion 
process, the vowel nucleus of these items (which is changed to a schwa- 
like vowel when unstressed) is also deleted, along with the vowels of other 
types of auxiliaries such as w and are. This proce^ss, then, accounts for 
forms like Hes ugly and You^re ugly occurring as contractions along with 
the previously mentioned items whose underlying forms began with the 
segments h and w . Although there are a number of details which would 
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have to ba considered in a full accoiuit of t^eso processes, the well 
recognized contractions of this type roprcso?^^ irnpof^iit deletion pro- 
ce.*Kses taking place in the phonology of English-^ 

While deletion processes of the ahove typ^?^ ur^ of^^'^) recognized on a 
conscious level by speakers of English, there ot\\e^ typ^vS of deletion 
proce^es which take place in casual speec^^ th^U sometimes not 
pointed out. For example, consider the follo^'U\jj^ fof^s as they may be 
pronounced in casual conversation by speaker^ 5tun^^^i*d English. 

[wrs sayd] west side 

[\vi:st L-nd] west end 

[blayn m;i;n] Wind man 

[blaynd ay] blind eye ' 

[way! gus] - wild goose? 

[wayld t nd] wild end 

In the above examples, we first note th^^ al' th^ deleted segments 
consist of the final member of a consonant ^lu-*»ter ^^id the end of a 
syllable. We further note that the final mef^W of ^^^e cluster is only 
deleted when the following word begins with a cof^^Qnant. If the fol- 
lowing word begins with a vowel, the rule can^^t apply. The effect of the 
rule reduces the number of consecutive consorJ^ilt5 so that three successive 
consonants are reduced to two. Deletion P^'oc^e^ of this type are 
relatively common in a casual style of Standa''^ E^igli-'^^i even if they are 
not always recognized overtly. 

There are other types of deletion proce^^s that sometimes not 
recognized because of a failure to recogniz^ the relationship between 
derivative forms in the lexicon of a languag^^- In so^^^ cases, the alter- 
nations between these forms suggest how paf^^Oulur ^"its in the lexicon 
should be most efficiently represented t^ aIlo\^ for the general 
.phonological processes to operate. For examp^^, look the relationship 
between the forms given below*. 

[sayn] sign 

[signocilr] signatuf^ 

[nzayn] resign 

[rt:zigneysen] resignatl^i) 

[dizayn] design 

[d zrgn6ysDn] designation 

If we recognize that forms like sign and ^%nOtuf^y resign and resig- 
nation, and design and designation are relate'^ in'the lexicon of English, 
we will note that only when a suffix like -atuf^ or Qfi^^ is added is the g 
actually pronounced. If we posit an underlying g in an item like sign, a 

*For more complete details concerning the actual ^'^l^Jti^'n processes that account for 
contraction in English, the interested reader should co^^UU ZwJ^^V (i970) and relevant 
sections of Labov ( 1969). 
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reasonable postulation bccuusi- it is nvtMicii in dt;f i\ativt' form.', ni thr 
item, then it must be deleteii ulien types of suffixo rue riot addrd. 

Wben looked at in closer cictail, {\icu\ certain spellings v, \{'U so i alird 
*\silcnt" letters of one type or iuiother seem to rcbtte tti ii;;'drrl\ inu t< * 

which various deletion procesy.;\s ha\ e applied. 

Coalescence 

Coalescence seems to be a specialized ty})r of j.^roct'.vs v. liich invdivt-.s 
both assimilation and reduction. In this prcx'css. two or more se^n-t^Us 
arc replaced by one se^ijinent that shares characteristics of the oiij^iiii:! 
units. A typical case of coalescence m English can be observed in tlic at- 
tachment of the 'io7x suffix to different forms, C^on.sidcfr the .tollowine. 
examples: 

[r.^br ly.jn] rebellion 
[domih\sui] dominion 

m,)ns trey son] demonstration 
[jro'wz.^n] erosion 
[konfyuzon] cOiifusion 

In the first three examples, involving lexical items that end in / or ri, 
we note that the suffix contains the palatal i/; but in the items ending in f. 
d, s and z, the final segment coalesces with the y to form a corresponding 
palatal fricative, either [z] or [z], depending on whether the final segment 
is voiced or voiceless. In the latter case, the segment combines featun.^ of 
both of the original segments while resulting in a segment different from 
both (ty^s, sy— >s, dy— >z, zy-^z), 

A different sort of coalescence involves the double consonants. In this 
instance, double consonants are coalesced into one segment. In casual 
speech style, double consonants involved in words like illegal and ir- 
responsible are realized i\s a unitar>' segment. In some cases, the coak^s- 
cence can only operate after operation of other rules which effect assimi- 
lation. Thus, when we look at a form like ustGy we see first that the 
original [zd] pronunciadon of tised assimilates to the voicelessnevs of the- 
following t in to (i.e., ust ia). This results in double fs. Once this hits 
taken place, the t wo fs are coalesced into one segnumt. 

Epen thesis 

In epenthesis or add'don, a sound segment not posited in the lexical^ 
representation of items is inserted through a regular phonological process. 
Epenthesis seems to occur less frequently than a process like deletion, 
but it is by no m.eans uncommon. Both vowels and consonants may be in- 
serted in an epenthetical process. One process which a number of linguists 
consider to be epenthetical involves the formation of plurals in English. 
In our previous discussion of assimilation, we noted that two different 
rea/ iatioiisof plural, namely [sj and [z], were dependent on the voicing 
spe. -fication of the previous sound segment. But the observations made 
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More important than the formal convention for specifying such rules are 
the particular generalizations in processes th-at can bt: captured through 
the convention. Such rules are written in the form of process statements. 
That is, we start with a basic unit found in the various lexical representa- 
tions and process it in various ways in order to eventually end up with the 
acutal pronunciations of the items. 

It should be pointed out here that process statements as a descriptive 
device were not unique to generative gramimar. Before the development 
of generative phonolog\\ there was already an existing tradition in lin- 
guistics for describing various forms of a morpheme through what was 
known as "item, and process" de-scriptions. '° But there are important ways 
in which the types of process statements formulated in generative pho- 
nolog)' were different from the types of process statements done during 
the structural period in linguistics. In the first place, there was com.mit- 
ment to this type of description inherent within the theoretical view on 
which the. trajisformationai-generative model of language description 
was based. Previous types of de-scriptions often appealed to proc^ state- 
ments only for the sake of methodological convenience. Therefore, .a justi- 
fication of the sort, 'There seems to be no reason why the linguist should 
not use v/hatever metnod best suits the situation" (Elson and Pickett. 
1962:46) was considered sufficient. The emphasis on a convenient meth- 
odology for segmenting and classifying units was primar\' in the struc- 
tural period, whereas an explicit theoretical model was given primacy in 
the developments that took place in generative phonologN'. 

Second- the level of abstraction in terms of the basic unit-s of the 
sound was different in the two conceptions of process descriptions. One of 
the realized forms was considered to be the base in earlier process formu- 
lations. As Gleason (1961:82) put it. "Select one allomorph of each 
morpheme as a base form." Generative phonology was allowed to be 
more abstract so that no such restriction was placed on the base forms. 
And in the older framework, the distribution of different forms of a 
morpheme (allomorphs) th^at were sensitive to phonological environment 
was viewed to be an intermediate level which was actually part of the 
gramm.atical component of a language at the same time it has obvious re- 
lationships to the phonological changas occurring in a language (hence, 
the term morphophonemics was given to explain this level). In the struc- 
tural conception of language model, the phonology was to be clearly 
separated from the grammar of a language, and ju.stifications of various 
units was to be made without reference to other levels of Janguage such as 



'\^:oiv.pare Hockt-tt's clavMe. article (U)53) nn different iypvs of priKt'ssc.s utilized in 
Uranmutical description. As Hockctt poirits out in liis article, item and pr{XX".ss tspes of de- 
scriptions uerc actually older than distributional stateDients following the tradition of 
vUiat had i>oen labeled "item and arran^enivnt" (the simple description of elements in 
terms of their di.stributional occurrence u ith otlier elenu-nts). And \\h\\v item and process 
statement^ u erc utilized to describe the cxTurrence of some phonolo^ically conditioned 
variarits of a morpheme, the description of the plionemes of a lani^na^e (iurinjz t!ic struc- 
tural period -a ere typicalK- confined to item and arrangement types of statements. 
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grammar. In terms of the phonology itself, the phoneme v.-a^ the primary 
unit and changes in phonemes that interacted with the different forms of 
a morpheme were somewhat out of place in the phonological level of a 
language description. In genera ti^*e phonr!og\'. the ba5ic unit in the ph - 
nolog\* was more abstra:?t, anc: t^^I'; '")gical ci...i:.^e:- regarciess 
their £-: :;itivit>' to morph ologicc: - ere comicfred to be an ap- 

propriai aspect of the ph 'jnolog; r-. • language. 

The -.hird important differer ■.. .-n earlier process types of de- 

scription.; and those found in genLr.itiv.. ph nolog>' relates to the nouon oi 
rule GTiii'Ting. As \'arious pho::' logical processes were l-joked at in 
relation one another, it becaii:-. upparei. t that a perfectly concise and 
explicit model of phonology would -lave to urder at leait some of the rules 
with reference to each other in order to arrive at the actual phonetic 
' forms. By ordering here, we are referring to the placement of rules in a 
particular sequence so that one rule op "rates after another one. A number 
of the processes we described earlier ha\"e to be ordered w ith -respect to 
other rules in order to arrive at the actual phonetic forms-. For example, 
in order to i^llow certain non-schwa vowels to reduce to schwa, we first 
have to have a block of rules which move the stress from a vowel in order 
for it to reduce to schwa. In items like telegraph and photograph, the 
stress placement that moves the primary- stress to the second syllable with 
the addition of the -[/ suffix {telegraphy and photography) must take 
place befurc the vowel in the first syllable can be reduced to a schwa-like 
vowel. And we have already alluded to the fact that the rule reducing 
consonant doubling in an item like tista from used to must first have a rule 
which changes the original d in used to t. If we arrange the rules in this 
way, we can have a quite general rule which affects a great many double 
consonants. 

To illustrate further, consider the pronunciations of plural forms of 
desk and test as desscs and tesscs, well-known forms found am.ong 
speakers of Vernacular Black English and some White .Appalachian 
varietie-sof English. The deri\ ation of plural forms such as these can best 
be understood by looking at the order secjuence between various rules 
operating on these forms. If we assume that we start out with lexical 
representations or underlying forpis such as di sk and tvst, we first note 
that there is a rule th?.t drietes tlic final member of the cluster, resulting 
in di:s and respective) v.' ' Then the regular plural rules^that appear to 
operate on all variedf;s of English take place. Thii* r-^^^ans thai any noim 
ending in a sibilant-type sour-.d ([s], fz], [s], and [zj) will appropriately 
have a vowel inserted between the final s-Iike consonant and the plural 
form [z]. The third rule changes the voiced segment 5 to z if it follows a 
voiceless segment. The rule sequence is set up as follows: 



"Fu)r a justification ui di sk and irst a.'- [he uncicrlx iiiK forms in thvsr varieties, sec 
FaMiId (1969) or Woifrain i i^-TO;. 
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Rt.-ducUon 

RuleC. Epenthetic > — i2 . d>>^ii 

Rule 3. .Assimilation •)[:'. S(>i Not 

Plural to Prect.-dinL;-^ Anplic-af)le Apj>licable 

\'"uiceUrss Segment 

By setting up the rules. in this secpuence. the regular rule for plural 
formation can be seen to operate in \'ernacular Black ExiglLsh in much the 
same manner as it operates for other v arieties of English. The particular 
plural form is different because the consonan.t cluster reduction rule has 
operated prior to the plural rule^. thu^ lea\ ing a final s-iikc sound for the 
epenthetic \ o\vcl to be inserted between the final s and the form of the 
plural. But consider, w hat w ould happen if the j^lural rules and the con- 
sonant cluster reduction rules w ere re\ ersed in their application. 

Underlying F'orni tv st -^z di sk-rz 

Rulel. Kpentiietic \'()u ei Not Nut 

Appiicai^le Applicable 
Hnle 2. Assini dation of z t rst -r- • d i sk s 

Plural to Precedini: 

\'oiceless Segment 
R u le 3 . ( \) n so n a n t C 1 u > t e r t ^- v -r s d t s -f s 

Reduction 

In the abo\e order (which appears to be liow many speakers of 
standard \ arieties of English actually pronounce desks and tests in rapid 
speech style), we could not account for the phonetic forms of the Ver~ 
nacular Black English speaker in a natural w a\-. Note that the epenthetic 
\ owel rule cannot operate before the consonant cluster reduction rule be- 
cause it does not meet the en\ironmcntal conditions for the rule to 
operate (it does not end in an s-likc- sound). The only way in which we 
could account /or the form if we ordered the rules as stated alcov e would 
be to have another rule similar to the original epenthetic vow el rule. To 
ha\-e two rules that are identical does noi appear to be economical, 
especially since tlie same generalizations can be captured b\- ordering the 
rules in the way that we pie\'iously specified. Concise and explicit rules 
that arc at least sometimes ordered with' respect to one another, then, ^ire 
essential aspects of accounting for the phonetic forms in a j^rocess formu- 
lation.'* Formal rules in generati\ e phonolog}-, then, take the form of a 



''TliL- disetissiffO nl" nilc* (trtlurin^ Iu*re should not be iritL-rprca'(J \o mvi\u there i.s no 
ctnitrovorsy about the role of ndc ordt'ririt: in j^enerativr phonolok^y. As it turns out. there is 
presently a considerable iunuunt of cont ro\ er.s\- ov^.'r the extent of ordering (i.e.. are the 
rules coniuletely or partially ordered) and the principles that eo^ern the ordering of rules. 
Currentlv, there is ouv i^rouj) of linj^uist.s that ftfls ail ordering can be predicted on the 
basis of universal princij^lf'S, wJiile others nuiintain that some ordcrin^s are (luite laniiua^o 
or dialect -specific. For ihe iornier i)osition. see Koutsoudas (PJ72); for a response to this 
claim in terms of the rules of Kutzlisli dialects, see Bailey ( l^J73j. 
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series of explicit process statements in %vhich the input of any rule in the 
series operates on the output of previously appiied rules, if trie\- have met 
the conditions for operation (1. A B. 2. B 3. C D. etc.;. If a 

given unit does iiOt meet the conditions for operation (the rele\-ant 
environment or the input), the the rules are bypassed until the conditions 
for operation are met. 

DISTINCTlN E FEATURES 

In the preceding sections, ^ve have only considered the contrastive 
units in a language in terms of the various sound segments of the pho- 
nological system. In some approaches to phonology/, units such as pho- 
nemes are considered to be the smallest contrastive unit in the phonolog\ . 
This means that if ^ve wanted to specih* a rule that changed i to before 
nasal sounds m. n. and ij, we would have to specify the rule something 
like the following: 

rm I 

I — r 'c / ^ n V 

1 t 
I y J 

While this certainly accounts for the data accurately, there seems to 
be an important generalization that is not formalh* handled in this 
process: namely, that ail but only nasal segments can effect the change,. 
While this generalization Ls certainly impKrit in the series of sounds that 
are included as the relevant linguistic conrext for the operation of the 
rule, there is no explicit way in which this generalization is captured. 
Now a preferred model of language description is one in which such 
generalizations can be ha:>dled in a concise and explicit manner. In otder 
to do this, we must admit that significant units of a phonological descrip- 
tion are further divisible into certain properties of sounds. If we, there- 
fore, look at the series listed above in terms of the properties or features of 
the class of sounds, we observe that a single property unifies this set while 
excluding all other sound segments from the class; namely, the leat^ire of 
nasality. If the sounds are then divided into various properties, all we 
really have to do is capture the general nature of the following environ- 
ment by specifying the presence of a nasal feature. If we do this by simply 
specifying the property something like [ + nasal], we have explicitly 
captured the significance of the class of sounds that effect this particular 
rule. Three different segments can be represented, then, by the formal re- 
ference to one property that uniquely characterizes the set. One can see 
how the breakdown of units on such a basis can lead to more parsimoni- 
ous, explicit statements in phonology. Similarly, we can take the various 
attributes of the process of a rule ana capture the generalizations in terms 
of the segmental units affected by the rule. Thus, the consonant cluster 
reduction rule we specified earlier (where the final member of word-final 
consonant cluster may be deleted) can be obser\'ed to operate on final 
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ecnsonants such as t, d, k, g. p. ar.di?, but not ckiiters ir.voK-ing ::. -s, z, 
etc. The process aspect of the rule raking the contractive st-irinentwl units 
of the language as basic would ha'>"e to look something like: 



" t - 
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Now it is quite clear that the.^,e sounds arc unified by the fact that they arc 
all stop or no n -continuant sounds (there is a complete obstruction of the 
oral n^echanism in the production of the sound). This might be captured 
generally by referring to this property of the sounds, which we might 
characterize as [-f stop] or [-continuant]. The generalization, then, can 
be stated simply by a rule that utilizes this common property, such as: 

[ + stop]-^c5 

The justification for appealing to a level of phonology' in which the 
ultimate unit of the phonological system is the phonological feature Ls 
based on several important obso r^ ations, 0.1; of which are interrelated. As 
we have observed above, it allovvs for more economical descriptions of 
phonological processes and environments in formalizing the rules. In 
place of a simple listing of the sound segments, we can often state the 
same observation through the use of a more restricted number of features. 
The reason we can do this is based on a more essential principle — that the 
appeal to phonetic features captures important generalities that are ob- 
ser\'ed in phonological processes. Phonological processes do not randomly 
select from the inventory of sound segments of a language, nor do they 
operate in linguistic environments where the relevant sounds for the oper- 
ation of a process are random. Rather, there is a systematic articulatory 
or acoustic basis for particular processes taking place as tliey do. The 
appeal to phonetic components or features of sounds allows us to ex- 
plicitly and concisely state the regular generalizations that are obsen'ed to 
take place. It stands to reason that a theor>' that can account for unifying 
generalities in a natural way should be considered superior to one that 
cannot. Classc\s of sounds that are uniquely unified on the basis of their 
shared features are referred to as nati -ral classes. We have already alluded 
to the fact that a division of sounds on the basis of their features allows us 
to specify sets that have an internal relationship to each other. In a 
natural class of sounds, fewer features can be used to specify the class of 



'^Thert' arc actually niort' ck'tails to thi.\ rule.' than thosL' spL'^^ified here hut we ha\e 
eliniinated tlierri for the sake of denionstratin^ the principle at hand, Kor more t-oniplete 
inforniution on how this rule operate,s in dialects such as standard Ens;lish and Vernacular 
.Black English, stv Wolfram ( 1969) and Fasold ( 1972). 
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sounds that can he used to spcc:f%- an>' individual inernber of the set. Fea- 
tures, then, pro\'ide a principled ba-ih for defining what constitutes a 
natural class of sounds in a language. And we observed abo\e that 
natural classes of sounds are essential in understanding how phonological 
systems are organized. 

Because the goals of a generative model of language involve a concise 
and explicit formulation of phonological processes, one can see how the 
notion of phonological features as the primitive units of phonolog\- would 
naturally fit into the theop/. This, of course, is not to suggest that pho- 
nological features of this type were not utilized to some extent in tradi- 
tional phonological descriptions. Earlier work on distincti\e features by 
Jakobson and others (1952) had been incorporated to some extent into 
phonological descriptions a couple of decades before the advent of gen- 
erative phonolog\*. But while they were incorporated Ui\0 phonological 
analyses in many traditional studies, the traditional phoneme offer was 
still often considered to be the central unit of phono!og\', not the distinc- 
tive feature. In generative phonoiog\', features were formally admitted as 
the central distincti\e unit of the system. 

Ultimately, the theor\- of distinctive feature^s is established on a re- 
stricted universal set of phonetic features that Ls adequate for describing 
the phonological contrasts and processes of any spoken language, al- 
though not all features might be rele\ant as contrast'^e pr i-rrtiu ir; a 
particular language. ^Vhiie • n<A:' is geM;ally agreed on by genera- 
ti\ e phonolugists. determining the most efficient set of universal features 
for doing this taskris still not settled. Some earlier formulations following 
Jakobson's work appealed to the acoustic parameters of speech as the 
basis for a universal system, whereas more recent formulations have re- 
lied more heavily on the articulatory aspects of sound. 

Features may refer to major sound classes (consonant, sonorant), 
manner of articulation (continuant, nasal), place of articulation (anteri- 
or), or even suprasegmental aspects (stress, tone). In some cases, features 
refer to the simple presence or absence of a particular characteristic, such 
as nasality, voicing, or the invol\'ement/nonin\'olvement of the tip or 
blade of the tongue (corona). In other instances, + or - values reflect the 
extreme points of a feature that actually range o\ er a continuum, such as 
the various points of articulation that may be utilized in the mouth. The 
use of features must effectively and naturally distinguish the significant 
segmental sound units (which may be individual in terms of actual pro- 
duction) as they contrast with each other. Hence the term distinctive Jea- 
ture. The + or - values are referred to rather than degrees of individual 
features in explicitly showing the contrastive phonological units of a lan- 
guage and the processes that change these units in different ways.^^ 



'*Althont:h descriptions in ^t-iUTatis c phdnoloijy still utilizr only binary features, 
there is consi'derablc del)ate about the empirical and thcMjretit.al \ alidit\ of binary, features, 
at least on sonic levels of the phonoloiiieal sv stetn. 
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FoIIovs-ini: are definitioni of ft-atures that appear to br rclc%-ii.nt for 
the description of the Eni:l[ih ^ound i;ys:eiTi. and a matrix of the; signifi- 
cant sound segments in terms cf tht-i^e featurt-s fprimariiv- frt^rn Choniiky 
and Haile. i96S). 

ConsoTiantcl — Cf.insf)na:u;ii bonnes art.- pfcjduceci ith ctjnstriction 
alongihe center lira^ of tlvj oral CUV ity. Tht- orAy «;o;:nds noi'cor.^onantal 
in English are the arid alid'/s u\ h. and 

Syllabic — Sv liable refers to the rolt: of a sound in the syllable. SL'iiir.ents 
t'lat constitute a s^'llabic peak are considered to bu- s>'l'abic %\"hile those 
not constitutinc a peak are nuns>llabic. T>-picaIl\\ the \ 0'.\els are syl- 
labic. 

For the most ])art. the foilou ing set onI\- apph'es to consonant^;: 

Anterior — Anterior sounds are produced with ob>.' ruction hr^ " 
front of or at the aK'coiar ridee of the mouth, Th^' --iai, de- 
alveola r sounds are anterior ii'-.d ■ ' ' junds 
anterior. 

- 'ori: ■ , .^'nai s'...u..^> ^re ■..:oduceG %>i:h the front (tip or blade) of 

die t<,.:.auv. Sounds produced \\ ith another part of the tfjnilue (back) v,: 
not iru"i)h-inti the toneue (labials such lis p and m i are noncoronal. 
(.\)ntiuuan{ — Coriiinuants are characterized by continued air mo\e- 
luent through the oral ca\ it>- durinu the production of the sound. Non- 
continuants are produceci w itli conij^ilete obstruction in the oral ca\ it\'. 
I'b.e cjualification of oral ca\ it\- is important in order to consider nasals 
such as m and n a.s n on continuants, since the oral ca\it>" in na,sais is 
c(MTipIeteh.' obstructed while the nasal cavity i.s (jpen for the duration of 
tlR' sound. 

Strident — Strident sounds are produced with an obstruction in the oral 
cavity that allows air to come throuuh a relati\ely ion^. narrow con* 
si ruction. As tlie air escapes, the turbulenct.' produces the primary noise 
source o\-er the rouizh surface. Most, but not all. of the sounds tradition- 
ally classified as fricatives (9 and*4bein^ the exceptions) are considered 
to bv strident and other sounds are nonstrident. 

Sf>norc;ri^- Sonorant s(HUids aret> ineally produced w ith a le.sser decree 
of ca\it\- constriction. Vowels, na.sals, and litjuids are typically con- 
sidered sonoiants while sounds w ith more radical ca\'it> const riclinu 
such as stops (p, t, k) and fricati\ t^ (s. /. c ) are t\ ail; f ' "^'>{dered non- 
sonorants- 

Voivc — \^nredsi^: ^ ^la\'ibru-^ <; v.'.-. v c^cal bands 

in trie lary .uu.-..- - > - pr<.>duced -vithr.ut such N'ibr "i. 

Sounds like p, s and s are \()icelvss w hile ■ -\ iii iL h, z, anu 
\"oiced. 

-Vasa/— Nasal sountls are cliarat terized by the low ering or Cipenir.^ of 
the \ elum so that air can escape throui^h the nasal passaize. Xonnayal 
sounds are produced w ith the velum closed so that air can onl\- escape 
through the oral ca\ it\ . 
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For thr- niotit ::ari. chc :\ -I^-^m::^ firurjrvi :iri^ '.ist^c '.vi^h rc'L-r-ncv 
the classification cr v^y^'th. >e:ri;^ ov/-I.<. and 5cn::L-.:n5^ n^nts. 

position. inv;;l%-in^ a rc:ali\t;!\ r;:i:ro'.v CwnitrL:ct;c:i :r: the .>r^: 'J--y->>'- 
Vo'Aels likt; i. I, :i. and L* ^rc c id ert-d :o i:e hizx^ vo-.'.c:> ar^d th..:;-u 
t^roduced u ith a lo^s t;r t<-;:-L:::t: nositi^^ri .:re iill Ci;n>idcred r^onhiizh. 
L9:r — Lo'-^- are prodi:c^d '-vith ^ 1^ ■ vTi:\r t..f -h^ lon^ue ir-.rr. ^ 

neutral position. 'Th-r '.-(.v. el apijrcAiii.^te:;. ir: the po:ili-n of i in ^^i":: li; 
typically con^dercd the neutral pc/siiion. r \'o%^ els inch o-. ar-n 3 arc 
cor^iderL'd to bv lo\i. Nottr th_t in this i>stt:ni :i:idv^.%\ el> l:ke •;. 

<< • - dij^t ':-!::iii^hed b%- bt- . u h- 'l. -Jijhieh ^rid lif, :i!o\v. 
^' ■ '■ ^ i;nds are clas^:: -d . i .inc prodi:Lvd ^^ ::h thr r,^:u. 

. :ii thr neiura! pf?sitiv n. li it product/d at or in front o!, tnt* 

;i position, it is con^idertrd ti^ be nonbacV. Thus, v-.-vfb • ^' i ^"".n 

c ..I':' condd- r:-d ::onback \-o*v\vb 'Anile' .el- :i, ■■ 
side--d- 

I{'_>u - product "A'ith a roiincin:^ of the lips are considered to 

be- : iii .ded. YowKsh like u. o. and J in Enuiis! are rounded ".vhil^ ihv 
otin ■ • o^^ eU )f Fnuli^h are t%'pieall\- unroundt-d. 

TcTi --Ten^e soi::;ds art; produced with u de:ihcra:c. nia:.inu:Hy ci>- 
tinct ^it^sturc tiuit 1-\(.)1\l-> eni^vidt;rablc "luscular ^etisi:>-. Nf-nlensc 
Noui: .U art' ]Vodueed v, ith a le>ser deiirt-c t : muscle acti\ ity so ti:at the>- 
are : K^re indistii;cn \'<:\\^.-U like i and u are considered to be tt-nse m 
co::i,-.ist to their coo oterp-^rts / ar.d L". which are considered to be lu.-n- 
{en^^ 

True \"on-eLs* 



syll ^ -T- -t- - -t- 4- - 

high 

low - ..a-_.~--^- f 

back - . ^ ^ - a. a- 4 ^ i 

tense -f-a-.-r--^--- 
■ round - . - ^ - - - - ^ 

•F<-r the tnu< vnvo-U. ur have rhiiMiiatrd the {'.■atiire- th.O .i;.i>»'.u tn };e (iistinvzuish- 
ahli' rniuTjlv ior eorisonants. 
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cor^ider^d disthiQzive in r'.nzlish^ it is noted thar. for parricular sounds, 
some of the features are predictable cn the basis of other features. Thus, 
for example, a whole set of features nc-eded for consonants are coinpletel}' 
predictable for the vowels. In the most economical statement, these im- 
plied features are redundant- F'or example, in English, if we know that a 
sound is characterized by being [-back], such a^ i or it is predictable 
that it m.ust be [-round] as well, since onK* back \-oweIs are rounded. 
Similarly, if we know that a consonant sound Is [-r-nasal] in English^ v/e 
also know that it must be [-strident], [ H- continuant], and [-i- nasal], 
\\'hen the values of features are com,p!eteK' predictable on the basis of the 
values of other features for a particular sound, ^^ e refer to them as re- 
dundant features. The significance of redundant features in a generative 
phonology is that the model Is committed to a principle of eccncmy in 
which only nonpredictable information is to be included in representing 
the basic units and processes in phonolog\': .\11 predictable information is 
derived through the various types of rules we discussed earlie: in this 
paper. Some redundancies may be specific to a particular l3n^;uage (such 
as the prediction of rounding on the basis of backness in English but not in 
all languages) while others appear to bt- uni\'er.sal i.such as the prediction 
of [-low] for ail [ -r high ] vo\\ els}. 

To summarize the importance of distinctive features, wtj first of all 
that the>' sen.'e as a uni\'ersal basis for describing the phonetic com- 
ponents of the sound s\ -tems of language- On a more abstract lev eh the\- 
operate to differentiate the v arious lexical itemis of a language, since the>* 
are the smallest contrastiv e units in the phonological system. And finally, 
their incorporation into a generative phonoiog\' allows us to state ex- 
plicitly important generalizations about the phonological processes of a 
language, as defined on the basis of natural classes of sounds. 

I have attempted :o discuss some of the preliniinarv* notions con- 
cerning a generative phonolog\-. As we have seen, such an approach at- 
tempts to account for \s hat a speaker /heaier kno\\ s about the structure of 
his sound svstem. This includes information starting with the abstract 
units in the lexical representation and going through to the actiial pro- 
nunciation of items. Generative phonologv* attempts to capture the 
generalizations on the various levels in an explicit and concise way. While 
some of the detaiLs of formulation will certainly be revised or abandqned 
i^s \S'e increase our knowledge of sound sv stems, it seems obvious that the 
optimal approach to the .symbols on a printed page is one that will take 
greatest ad\ antage of the awesome knowledge that a speaker /hearer has 
of hi is own sound system . 

b 7 
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^ ^iViAiv^i. of U: : V u!.. h ■ ■ n'-r-rin\r-,^ Uir- i*:i:.iv. !:.v v^^v. ~ 

'.(.■.^■.>l i^\^:X^:'^^■.'..■ . ' . -i-^' -..iriiiiit prniii:;-,^a;:' . ■ ■ 'i ; f. j 

that childnMi ^ct\\\Uv uUrM^h^.rnc- rsiU- is wlriitiMi! in ps% chwhriiZin^nc- 
U!;rraUire/ SUidic^. ;;a\ r slim*, n lh.it "ciiilii:* ^-H hi^rivl'^^^i^c- f;rs^ ;>rc;diiO!.- 

^ 1.2 ^-L :u 11 c J u: e rv; t.l \ H 1 tl.i n c r u 1 v 

^ct^Ul!m•^7^ thai j;ri.ijr lii .1 hiiiviuaet.'. 'h> ^i'-^' ^NoiiriiTi) s i! a 

the first souiul )(; t];r ^'-liiK^nct- jnnst h<- ^, tiu' srcMnd sourMi niu>: w- is stf 
iikf; Of .s. .M-id th<- :hKd vouikI liiust he / nj- r. A-s Wolf rani noU:(i. 
native -spriiker's knouicui^r ^^n^ucrKv reduiulancy nAvs account^ iur the 
hiCt. lUat , accept itfiu^ hki; ?;pf/J? * :ujd scmt' and rrjc-c*. ittrjns lib.- 

ipUA * u; vnra? * Ic^alimate ^(MirK]in>; ^vord^ in th^.' KnglLsh laniiuaui-. In 
addihon th- iM:ncral rtdo clt-s-crilu; \\\v prrdu:tahlt' iKCurrcfH-c i;f 

^v;nMinai}t M:qiit;;MT-. %vcirds. ^^o:;k^>^^it7 has rutrntioJU'd two other ^pc^ 
^-ourM.^.' rr-ai^nda^i- n;i-^ Oik- tvp- t> a ruh- d^'liruidn;^ thr uositH^nul 
:x:vurrcnv:^- of wuiruis VM a v.nrd: for ^'>.aiui)!'- and . z w^tsvr occur 
. iTnhalK in Kiurlish \^-rds Ai.Mtiicr tvj.c U a nd^ v. hu h nn-hihi^^ the o< • 
.■(:rn;ru.v oi l;dnal a^id ^^^a^ v:r!i^:.;ia!ir- a:ti.'r .c. , x-^:.im\A'.' a\^ 

I .Aiorphifph^.un-ndL xwV.:.\ 

N^-ph^ ■ph(,.i.rj;.i. ;;d^:v ,U r.rr.iS- M;.- ^^ -.t-lr^a^ir ; i-.i^'n: ' ^1 

'.w.;rd/-* Thr'-' r;ic- iu.c^.u:/ for ' ? ha: ^ : hr " i ^(iyr ly i 'i^ x 

d;: .H.d d;; :^;if'/ c. ;uo!vo;niCvd 'Hko oc. ; du Kic -a hih- ir :s 
.vounrcd likciM ^rhc-, aKoa..c;Hira Jm: dit.' iact iha^ the plural 

;rK;rp/ii-nK: ■ d z^^-j;.:^ aiid /.'c^/A'. pror^ountcd ii>/c j/! u'hcn d i> pre- 
ctrk'd bv a vo)cvd sooini. ui /itii:^ hul i> proiiC^iiHict-d dike Ssj v.dier) i- 
prt^^-cdrd h\ a voKvlcv^ vaijid a^ \nu,k^.. Ha.-'d on ?h- ahic.c v.()id>. 
%v.: ciUf dtstKiUiiidi i-o Jypfs of phonolo^uai ndcs in IdijlHNh wliu'd 
ir)volvv aK-rphoi^lioia-n^i' 'p^'*^'''5^* ^'^^''^'^^^ ^'^'^^ externa) 

/^:Orp;itipho?ivrn:c n,dr-:s. l^iirnial uujrpluiphnurtnu. rule- accouiit f^^r ^tb: 
dcnv atioii.d a;fcri.a>io:.> ^vii^c■^ a;^■ v.<»rd-;:itcr:^.d uxiO cx cur ii; dtrKc, 



divuit'-diviuitij . cxtcriidl inorphoplio^icinic rules account for inricc- 

tiiuna! ah'-niatiruis (Miifixcsj It urt* \^()rd e.xt'jrnal aiid (jf.( ur in items 
)\kv /;a<;'; ar)cl htjoks. W'lwu t fii-ipiirin^ internal and to.ttM'nal ni()rj)lu^ 
•i\('ii]\r rulc^. il is '.iirncrtill \ as^innfd that the former arc more complc.N 
liud a:- Icarijcd iatcr \>y children (Sclumc. 1^74; Dardcn, 1974). 

To sumnu'.ri/.e, tiu- phoiujlo^^ice:! (.-om jn)nefi t of a n:oc!cl r)[ lan^ua^i- 
jp.ciude.s at iea.st three ha.sic kinds ol rules: seuin(Mit reduniJancy, se(|Uence 
re(iundanc\. and m(>rph()p!i(H}<Mni( . The hitter rules can he di\'i(ied into 
two sill.) types - -interna! and extern ah 

Thi.s })aper x'.ill focus (hi one of the sul.ji\j;cs of tlic rules of the 
plionijlo^ic;*] c()mp(jne]it. the t\pc W'l- ha\ e called internal nior})ho- 
plionemic ndrs /hereaft^.r isi luiles): and we wih try lo show tliat a 
s{)eaker s knowlcdm- of sueli rules has im])lications for th.e teaching of 
reading, particiilarK- the le\ el of rei/din^ at \^ loch \'.'ord pairs in\'ol\iiig 
C'onsonant and \ (.>\m4 alternations apj)car. 

First, wv will examine the historical changes in En^lLsh whicji rc- 
Milled \[\ c(Kisf)nant 'and \ (i\\ el alternations and the snhs^'quent de\'c4op- 
ment of im huIcm see(,)nd. we v\ ill examine the furmal reiVresentaticJii of IM 
iuik\s: third, we will examine some eN])erimental evideijce which' support.^ 
the n<ition tliat im miles are ps\'cholo^ically real for scime sj)eakcTS; and, 
finally, ue will trv- to show how knowlecige of isi Hnl\>^can bje ntili/.ed 
dnrin^ the reading ]K(jcess. 

2- mSTOKICAL CHANCiES THAT LED TO THE i)E\ ELOPMENT 
OF iM RULES 

2, 1 . The j^reat vowel shift 

h)nrinK the Midcile English period, a refund 1500, the (qualities of 
h.»nu. teiise v'u'xels in Eiii^lish changed. Jesperson referred to ihLs 
pii<'rii)menoi! as t.'ne Ci:\'at \'owel Shift and described it as follous (1907; 
2.'.U . qiKjted in Wani: IhOhj. 

i hr \i\:f-[i\ \(A',el shiit (•n:isist.s ma genera i raisin LI all loii^ vowels witll 
\\\'.: ''XrepliiMi oi the l)iv;h si)\\vls (ij and [w], ss'lue!^ eovild viot ho 
t .iis»- i fur* her \^ itlunit heconiiri^t; con sonants and which were 
}i(;n'».'J/ccl iiito [fi, oiij, hiter jai, au]. In rno.M cases tiie spt41iri^ has 
^M,c(MUc fixed htforr the shift, wiiich accordin^I)' ii one of the chief 
^(.■a^uns of the di\erL;encL' l);.^tween spelling and sound in EnglLsh: while 
the ^ a hit- of tiie short \ nu'el.<; rcniaini^d on the whole intact, the \'alue 
of tin; ion^ \'ow(4^ wiL^ chanj^ed. i, 

I'ijXore 1 depicts tlie i.)articular chanij;cs ;ls outlined h\' jespers.on. 

Accordinj^ to W anj^, not all 'iUthoriti(ts agree with jesperson regard- 
ui'^ the historical details of the shift. He noted the following disagreement 
(Ui68:698}. 

Some scholars f)elic\e that ihr sliift uas initiated hy the diphthongiza- 
{jon r>f tlM* Ingli vowols, w hiie (»th(,Ts contend it wai set in motion hy the 
raising of and \ tjwels. ()j)iriions differ further on ^^ nether the dipthongi- 
zatiorj involves an intermediate state when the nuclear \ owel.s are 

centralized- 
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Figuro 1. \'i)\s t,'l ehairjc'.s uutliiu.'d by U'sperson . 

Our concern lies not so much with the historical detaibs of the Great 
Vowel Shift (gvs) but more with the mark it left on English in the form of 
vowel alternations which occur in words like divine and divinity men- 
tioned in section 1.3 and those alternations occurring in the pairs ex- 
emplifiedan Tables la and lb below. 

A second but major mark the gvs left on English was the non- 
phonetic spelling of vowe.i.v. This mark will be discussed in section 5.0. At 
this point, it will be instructive to examine in some detail the patterns of 
vowel alternation resulting from the gvs. 

2.2 Vowel alternations resulting from the GVS 

The primary pattern of vowel alternations re.sul ting from the gvs is 
exemplified by the words in Table la. 



Table la. Deri\'ed morphemes with front vowel alternations (Moskowitz, 1973: 

227). y 



ay - T 


ev - a t 


ly - e 


divine-divinity 


profa ne-profanity 


Ntrene-serenity 


lino-linear 


explain -explanatory 


oi)seene-ohscenity 


derive-derivative 


^rateful-j^ratitiido 


rneter-nietric 


collide-collision 


oi^acpie-opacity 


receive-reception 



An examination of the word, pairs in Table la reveals that they ex-' 
hibit a regular alternation which occurs in parallel fashion for the three 
pairs of front vowels /ay/ - /!/ (as in divine and divinity); /gy/ - /a/ (as 
in projane and projanity): and /Ty/ - /e/ (as in serene and serenity). In 
all of these examples, a stressed tense diphthongized vowel occurs in the 
isolated morpheme (divme) and a stressed lax vowel occurs in the derived 
word (divinity). 

Further examination of \. (jrds exhibiting front vowel alternations re- 
veals that there are a number of items, unlike those of Table la, which 
do not involve the alternation of full vowels. The words instead exhibit a 
lax vowel in the stressed position of most of the underived mor themes. 
Consider, for example, the vowels in the stressed position of mental and 
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simple, Tlic I r ] of menial and the [ i ) o'i simple are both lax vowels. A few 
words in this ^^roiip occur with t(^nse vowels in both members. See for in- 
stance bcLsc ;mu1 htmc and other exaniplcs noted in 'ra!)le 11). 



Tivhle 11). l")i;ri%'e(i iiuTpht 
1973: -227). 


in'.-s ^^ ithitu.l altrrn.itit )ns 


of full \(>\\i-ls {Moskowit^, 


stupid-stui>iciity 


total-totality 


hasc-hasie 


rust ic-rii.st icily 


nu'iital-nu'tilality 


sceric-scrnic 


valid-\'iiliciit\' 


sirnple-sitnplicit) 


o[)ese-o ht.'sit\' 


li(|uidli(ini(iit\- 


liudiixity 
»■ , — ' ■ 


plu)neino-i)lioncmie 



The secondary alternating^ pattern involves a i^roiip of vvord pairs in 
which a n on low vowel occurring in one member alternates with a 
reduced vowel \\\ a^iothcr member. Word pairs exemplifying this pattern 
are listed in Table 2. 



']\il)le2 (Moskowitz. 1973:227). 



Ty - 


e\'- 


fnncroal-fiineral 


Canadian -Canada 


in an a gerial-in a a age r 


marginalia-inarginal 




algei)raie-algebra 



The words containing tlie nonlow vowels are listed on the left while 
those containing the reduced vowel are listed on the right. 

A third, but minor, alternating pattern produced by the gvs involve^- 
three sets of back vowel alternatioas occurring in a limited number of 
word pairs. The alternating vowels of these pail's are /o/ and /ow/ (as in 
custody and custodian); /a/ and /ow/ (asnn verbosity and verbose); and 
/A / and /aew/ (iis in abundant and abouJid). 

Since the forms of Tables la and .lb are the most numerous, their 
pattern Iras sei'ved as the basis for constructing the im ruIcs we will be 
concerned with in thii; paper. 

2.3 Other consequences of the GV^S 

The effects of the cvs arc generally discussed only in connection with 
vowel alternations. However, there are a number .vord pairs in 
English exhibiting consonant alternations which were jtermined in part, 
by their vocalic contexts. The effects of the cvs on the consonant system of 
English have resulted in forms exhibiting the following alternations: 
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Tiihk' 3. Word pairs cxhibitirij; consonant alterrnitions. 



s -k 



criticisrii'Criti/.e-critical 
niedicini'-rnedical-niedicatt.' 



alU^^e-aHt'gation 
rii^id-rigor 
rci^a!- regicide 
analogous-ana lougixt? 



In the words involving the s - k ullernation, the underlying /k/ of 
criticism and medicine is pronounced a5 /s/ before the non-low, non- 
back vowel [i ] in each of these words. Chomsky and Halle (1968) have re- 
ferred to this proce^sii as velar softening. Velar softening can also be trig- 
gered by the non-low, noxi-back vQwel [e] as evidenced by the example in 
Table 3 involving the /]/ and /g/ alternation in allege and allegation. In 
this case, /g/ undergoes velar softening and is pronounced its /]/ in 
allege. To represent the predictable nature of the consonant alternations 
exemplified in Table 3, Chomsky and Halle formulated the following 
phonological rule.^ 



The rule states that the segments /g/ and /k/ are pronounced as /]/ 
and /s/ respectively when they follow a vowel thaC is non-low and non- 
back, e.g. [i] or fej. More will be said about the formal representation of 
phonological rules when we discuss the form of the im nules in section 3. 

In summary, we haw seen that the historical changes which 
(x^curred in English several centuries ago resulted in three recognizat)le 
patterns of vowel alternations. The patterns include a primary one in- 
volving alternation of front vowels; a secondary one involving the alter- 
nation of non-low vowels with reduced vowels; and a third, buc minor, 
pattern involving the alternation of back vowels. We have also seen that 
the primary pattern has been the basis for constructing the im miles also 
known as vowel shift rules in English, Anothv^' result of the gvs is the al- 
ternation of consonants in some English words. 

The consequences of the cvs made it necessary for speakers of Eng- 
lish to construct IM miles which would generate the correct pronuncia- 
tions for the word pairs in their language. At this point we will examine 
the formal representation of these rules. 




When we examine the form of the im miles which account for the 
vowel alternations in word pairs like divirie and divinity, it becomes ap- 
parent that such rules are more complex: that^is, they involve more oper- 



^Schane ( 197-1) has proposed an alternative formiiiation for ^.he rule of velar and velar ' 
softening. Set* page 310 for a discussion of the fornuilation . 
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ations than segment and se(iuence redundancy rules discussed in 1.1 and 
1,2 above. Consider, for example, that in order to account for a spt'aker s 
knowledge of the alternate forms of the word pair above, Chomsky and 
Halle posit four major rules. The rules are vowel shift, tensmg, laxmg 
an^l diphthongization.* Before demonstrating how these rules would 
change the underlving vowels of divine and diviinty to their surface 
representations, it will be helpful to summarize Wolframs discussion of 
the operation of phonological rules. 

In Wolfram's discussion of the form of phonological rules, he pointed 
out that "there are several essential aspects which must be captured ui 
any phonological rule. . . /' Fir^t, these aspects include the input to the 
rule, which in the case of a lexical item is one of its units. Second, the unit 
must undergo certain specific changes in order to emerge in an alternate 
form. The alternate form is called the output of the phonological rule. 
Finally, there must be a specified environment within which the change 
can take place. Wolfram presented the following simple convention to 
capture the relevant aspects of phonological rules. 



B 



X / A 

The following interpretation of the above convention was also presented: 

X is the input for the rule and the arrov; indicates that it is changed 
to or "becomes" Y, the output bf the rule. The slant line / indicates that 
anything beyond that point is relevant environment for the rule to oper- 
ate. If the relevant environment precedes the sound, then it is placed 
before the "environmental bar" (i.e. the line and if the fol- 
lowing environment is relevant, then it is placed following the bar, In 
other words, the convention captures a change of AXB — A\B. 

In regard to our example of the change from the underlying tense /!/ 
in divine and divinity to their specific surface forms, we stated earlier that 
Chomsky and Halle proposed four major rules. Recall that the rules were 
tensing, laxing, diphthongization, and vowel shift. Consider the lexical 
item divine fint. In order for a speaker to arrive at its correct pronunci- 
ation, he need first to apply the rule of diphthongization The input 
to the rule in this case would be the tense vowel ot the underlying form 
/divTn/. (Note, in this case, the rule of tensing does not apply since the 
input vowel is already tense,) The output of the rule is the diphthongized 
vowel /lyy. 

Below is a highly simplified version of the diphthongization rule 
which is needed to accomplish the change. 

1. 0 y 7 T 

The rule states that 0 (zero) becomes /y/ in the environment following a 
tense vowel that is non-back. 



^For simplicity purposes the rules which account for backing adjustment and^roiinding 
adjustment have been omitted fronrthe discussion. 
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The second rule the speaker needs to arrive at the correct pronunci- 
ation of divine is the vo\v( ' shift rule. Since the input to this rule, in the 
case of divine is tlie dipiithong /Ty/, its inj)ut is the output of the 
diphthongization rule. The vowel shift rule changes (-fhighj /!/ to 
[-high] /a"'/. The rule can be simply represented ils follows:^ 

2. /!/ /I^/ / , y 

The rule states that /I/ is lowered to /.^/ in the environment preceding 
/y/. 

So far we have seen that two rules are needed in order to derive 
divine, the surface form, from its underlying form /divTn/. In order to 
derive di'uinj^ty, the other member of the pair, from the underlying form, 
/divTn/, a speaker will need to apply the laxing rule which will change 
the tense /i/ of the underlying form to the lax /i/ of the surface form. The 
tense /i/, of course, is the input to the laxing rule and the lax /i/ is the 
output. 

The preceding discussion of the form of phonological rules was pre- 
sented for two reasons. First, we wanted to show that the notion of a rule 
as discussed and formulated by linguists is an attempt to represent 
formally the speaker *s knowledge of the sound system of his language. In 
this framework the job of the rule, as we stated in the introduction, is to 
account for the predictable aspects of a speaker's pronunciations, whether 
they relate to alternate pronunciations of the same basic morpheme (as in 
divine and divinity) or the different phonetic forms the phorieme /p/ 
takes in the lexical items pit and spit. 

The second reason for discussing the form of phonological rules was 
to emphjc'uze the relative complexity of the rule schema utilized by speak- 
ers for the purpose of arriving at the correct pronunciations of word pairs 
in their language, specifically those involving alternating morphemes. 
We pointed out that for such items, the speaker must first h>T0othesi2e an 
abstract underlying form and then apply the appropriate rules of the 
phonological component to derive the alternate suvfacc representations.* 
The important question regarding the subset of rules (im nules) under dis- 
cussion is. Do the rules reflect psychologically real constructs; that is, do 
speakers really have knowledge of such rules as we have proposed or are 
the rules merely artifacts of the grammars constructed by linguists? 

According to Ohala (1974:225) one way to determine whether im 
Ruhis are psychologically real for speakers is to devise experiments which 
will provide the necessarv' psycholinguistic evidence. Ohala states (225): 

*'rhe vowel shift rule as formulated by Clu)nisky and Halle is much more complicated 
than the one presented here. However, for our purposes* this simplified version is suffieient . 

"When w(j compare m<jrphemes which particijiale in alternations with those that do 
not (e.g. pit) we find that for the latter we do' not need tn j>osit abstract underlying forms 
and the associated niorphophoneiiiic rules. Morphemes which do not nariicipate in 
alternations .-dimply have phonemic representations and arc exempt from the morpho- 
phonemic rules. 
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If the [rules] which linguists write arc to refkct psychologically real 
const.n;cts, then purely structural es'idence is not sufficient proof of 
thenv. some form of pss'chological es*idenee is recpiired. 

The question regarding the psychological reality of the riilas accounting 
for consonant and vowel alternations is of particular importance here 
since we proposed in section 6 that knowledge of such rule^ can be ex- 
ploited during the reading process. In the next section we will examine 
some experimental studies, the results of which suggest that iM miles are 
inueed psychologically real for some speakers. 

4. EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES 

We will fin^t examine Moskowitz* study since it not only provides evi- 
dence which supports the claim that speakers have knowledge of iM Rules 
but it also provides information regarding the age of acquisition and the 
source from which such rules are acquired. 

4.1 The Moskowitz study 

For her experiment, Moskowitz first developed two sets of nonsense 
word pairs that contained vowel alternations like those in a number of 
morphophologically related real words in English. The underived mem- 
ber (the member without a suffix) of a nonsense pair was presented to the 
subjects who were instructed to add the -ity suffix. The instructions, how- 
ever, included no mention of the vocalic difference between the under- 
lined member which exhibited a tense vowel and the derived member 
which exhibited a lax vowel. The stimuli included, for instance, pairs Uke 
/kliyj/' -/klcjity/* and /payp/' - /pipity/ \ An example of the instruc- 
tions presented to the subjects was as follows: "My w^ord will be shorter 
than yours. I want you to say a word that is almost the same as mine but 
has the suffix -ity at the end! So if I say /khyj / you say /kltjity/. If I say 
/payp/ you say /pipity/" (1973:234). 

The experiment included a total of 39 subjects: 9. seven-year-olds, 4 
five-year-olds, and 25 subjects between the ages of nine and twelve. All 
subjects were from middle-class homes in the San Francisco Bay area and 
all were native speakers of Standard English. 

One goal of the experiment was to determine the number of trials it 
would take a child to notice and correctly produce the vowel alternations. 
For example, Part A (Condition I) included 72 nonsense word pairs ex- 
hibiting front vowel alternations like those on Table la in section 2.1. The 
subjects were required to produce ten correct responses in a row as an in- 
dication that they had learned to criterion the internal morphophcnemic 
rules which generated the vowel alternations/ 

'For convenience, only Condition I, Part A will be discussed and related to the central 
issue of this paper. Altogether, however, the experiment included three conditions which 
employed .different types of stimuli. The stimuli were presented in three parts: A, B, and C 
(A and B included pairs exhibiting front vowel alternations while C included pairs 
exhibiting back vowel alternations). Condition I stimuli differed from that of Conditions II 
and III in that the former employed a larger subset of the rules of the phonological com- 
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Moskowilz hypotlicslzcd tliat the natural ac(iiiisition of tlie ruk\s 
controlling the vowel alternations could be accounted for [)>' cuv ol the 
following proposals. 

(!) T\\v \'o\vc\ alternations ure plioneticalK [k irod as 'dUvvualc surlacc 
pronunciations, e,^. [ay] and [i] sin:ply aiti^mate undt-r specified 
surface conditions, as do [T\'] and [C'j. 

,{ii) There is a single underlying repn^sentation for a gi\en morpheme, 
and a particular suhsct of the rules of the phonologieal component are 
utilized in arriving at appropriate surface forms. In other words, the 
cliiUi must hypothesize an underK'irig \'owel, such as T, and employ the 
r-ii^i.-* of laxnig, diphthougization and \owel sh'ift to deriNe from T tlu' 
■vi.'.face forms av and i under sp(.K:ific conditions stated in the rule (1973: 
235). 

The results of the experiment revealed that children who knew the 
IM Rules accounting for vowel alternations adopted strateg>' (ii) of the 
Siicond proposal. We propose that if children, when confronted with 
word pairs in their reading texts involving alternations, ilso adopt 
strateg>' (ii) they will be able to arrive at the correct pronunciations of 
such pairs. 

At this point we will turn our attention to the more detailed results of 
the experiment. On Part A, which involved the ability to correctly shift 
front vowel pairs, the nine- to twelve-year-olds did not exhibit any dif- 
ficulty in applying the appropriate IM Rules. All subjects learned the task 
to criterion (that is, they were able to produce ten correct responses in a 
row), and three subjects made no errors at all. Four of the . seven-year- 
olds learned the rules to crHerion while die other three did not The five- 
year-olds were only able to add the appropriate .affix. It app /ared that 
the control of vowel alternations was beyond their knowledge. Based on 
the performance of the subjects, Moskowitz was H'.;le to draw several con- 
clusions. 

First, Mie exp^-rimenter concluded that children do have knowledge 
of vowel siiift rules as evidenced by tiu? ability of the nine- to twelve-year- 
olds and four of the seven-year-olds to correctly ai^ply iv. Hules; second, 
the experimenter concluded that knowledge of these nil s seen»s to be 
acquired by some children as early as age seven and by others at age nine; 
and third, she concluded that the source of the knov/ledge of im Rules i.s 
the spelling system of English. 



ponent. (>()rrL'ct responses to Condition I stiiinili reciuired know led o{ tluce rules (diph- 
tho'n}j;i2ation, laxing. and \ o\vel shift), while correct responses to Condition II stinuili re- 
(piired knowledge of only two rules (laxinj^ and diphthonKization). In ad(lili(»n to re(juirin^ 
knowledge of the rules for Condition II stiriui':. Condition III aKo recpiireil ihe postulation 
of a new "incorrect" vowel shift ride for Knglish: /!>■/ would sliilt lo /ey^ and 'ay/ won! : 
shift to /Ty/. It was hypothesized that Ci)nditi()n II woidd he simpler than I since it ii.- 
volved fewer rules Thv data did not support this h\])o thesis. It was further hy pot! unsized 
that of the three conditions. Ill w^iuld he the most difficult to learn. This w as not sup- 
ported by the data eitlier. See Moskowitz (236-247) for further details of the experinient. 
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The secoiul and third eofichisions warrant further discuss;..-:;. Con- 
chision two i.s a step toward ausw(»riu^ the (juestiou raised hy Clarol 
Chomsky (1970:327) re^archn^ die a^.^e ol" aecjuisitiou of im Hules. She 
stated. 

An inltM'L'sliii^ and important (jiu'stidn . is . . tlic ai;r at uhicli ihv 
child achiL'st's a mature tMMnnnuui ol tin- plioiioloj^ic^il ^tru(.-turr ol liis 
hinjj;uagL'. Il is <iuite pnssihlr, perhaps must hki'l\', 'duit full kiu)\\ k'dv:;c' 
of the sound ss'steni that corresponds to the orlhoj^raplu i:; not yvi pos- 
sessed hv the child of six or seven, and rnav in(h.'ed he ac(juired fairh* 
hite. 

The age of ae(p.iisition of iNt Hides,, as indicated by the findings ot 
Moskowitz* experiment, can be used a.s a guideUne for teachers who are in 
a position to determine when a chiUl is ready to be exposed to vocabulary 
items that exhibit vowel and consonant alternations. Without access to the 
crucial information concerning the age at which children accpiire these 
particular phonological rules, textbook writers and reading teachers 
might be forcj'd to decide arbitrarily when a »':hild i.s ready to be exposed 
to vocabulary items like electric and cleciricitij. Moskowit/.* findings 
imply that the age of seven is not too early to l)egin exposing children to 
the more familiar vocabulary items that recjuire the apjjHcation of iM 
Rules. More will be said about this point in Section ^. 

Nioskowitz' third cone ision (that the source of the subjects* knowl- 
edge of IM Rules is the spe ng system of English) warrants examination 
since it was not /irawn directly from the results of the experiment but 
rather from a comparison of the educational exposures of the five- and 
seven -year-olds. 

In reference to the performance of the seven-year-olds, the experi- 
menter pointed out that at first it seemed mysterious for a scven-year-oid, 
relatively unfamiliar with much of the relevant vocabulary of his lan- 
guage, to be able to manipulate the necessary vowel shift patterns needed 
to produce the correct alternations exhibited in his responses to the non- 
sense stimuli. However, Moskowitz noted that the facts appeared less 
mysterious after considering that a substantial amount of time is spent on 
spelling during the early years of education. Unlike the five-year-olds, the 
seven-year-olds had been exposed to at least one year of reading and spel- 
ling instruction. A<? a result, they had ac(iuired enough information J»bout 
the standard spelling system to begin construction of the im ruIc^: whielt 
accoimt for the word pairs ivi the language involving alternating vowels 
and consonants. Moskowitz claims that the source of this knowledge of 
und/ riving phonology is available' only to tho:;e speakers who are exposed 
to the spelling system of English. The far; that the five-year-olds had no 
knowledge of the appropriate iM nules seems to support the experi- 
menter's claim. 

Read's examination (1971) of the inscnted spellings of preschoolers 
provides further evidence that children u ho have not been exposed to the 
standard spellings have no knowledge of the underlying relationship be- 
tn'een the alternating surface vowels of word pairs and the appropriate 
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IM lUiles which generate such now tLs, This hick of knnxN'lcdj^c i.s cxcrnph'- 
ficd by the phonetic sjn-ihnK '^hc vcnvcls of tht^ word pairs in Talkie -1, 

Tahk-t. 



Phonelie Pair 






Sj)'/}.iiiu.: 




1. [av-i] 




i 


iOiffrrcnt: 


IK. 






I. 


Diffcront: 


i-:-A 


3. Uy.^e] 


i!aU(nv!uiti()iKil 


A 




A 


4. [ovv-a| 


toni'-tonie 


() 


Diffi'icnt: 


C) f\\ )-I 


5. [uw-a) 


al>()urui-a}>undant 






() (\\')-r 










O-U latrr 


6. [uvv-A'j 


ri'ducc I ftiutlioii 


r 














O i; hitrr 


"O)tnpari.soii of uduR ami child sprlUnj^s 
nations (Head, lOVOilli?.). 




pairs (■>.hif)itin}: 





In general, the children do not use abstract spellings (oiic letter to 
repre^sent two differe. .t but related soiMids, e.g., the underlined vowels of 
divine and divinity) to reprtjsent the pairs in Table 4.' The preschoolers' 
spellings strongly imply that they have not posited abstract vowels in their 
sound system for the i)airs in the table above. Read pointed out that 
above type spellings persisted well into the first grade, but they gradually 
gave way to standard spellings a.s instructiori in reading and writing be- 
came more rigorous and influential. 

We have seen that hot i': Read's and Moskowiti:' findings iniply that 
the source from which IM aule.s are actiuired is the spelling system of 
English. To ultimately determine the real s()urce of im wde.s, one might 
consider conducting a M<)skou'it7.-t\'pe exi)eriment with illiterate speakers 
of English. The source c i tficir knowledge or lack of knowledge of isi iiule.s 
could then be more clear!}' determined. 

We v,-i!l examiiu' two f ■ ' ir-i r\pc< \ -.1 - iifhts wliirh provide some 

evidence fr^r the {)sych(jloL:.! . al realit\' of is. iuih\s, Tlir (oHou-ii; tudies. 
ho\\ cver, du not propose anx- ansu ers to tlie (jurstions regardin.u age 
or source of accjuisition of such ruK-.s, 

4.2 TheSher/er study 

Siierzer (1970) examined a word giune pla\'('cl by the (luria huiians 
of Panama. The results of fiis inx'estigation sliowed that some speakers do 



'Note th.it first \ ourU ni luition anti luitiDH^.I .tn- i< -r-jv^i-u^n] })\ thr s.tiii*/ Ir-ttt : Tlii.s 
would be tlu.' correct rcproM-ntation for tlu-si- Mu ortlii)^;.i;>i)> , lu^ui ;l<<7i;K]; 

did not prov ide an oxplanation for tills ct^rrcct ri'{)rtr><.ntaltnfi. He :iniL:j^e>te.'l the einj>irie*il 
hypothesis "that children find it easier to learn the relationship and tlie first voufj sjH'Uin^ 
o{ nation/uatiorial and similar forms than that of the d.erised forms in 1' and 2." M this 
point we can only iisV the (piestion: W hy? 
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posit ahsUat't foiins Un- rvrtain Ic;, iciil i^Mns. Within llu- ; ra!nev> t)f k of 
|)1hmioI(>j^v \\v Lwcn tlist.ussiiivi. tiir^ = ' spi'akr-rs rimM tluTi appl\ tluj 

a[)p,fC)priale iM miles in ord'/r lo arriv: at tlir corrt't t j/rojaifK^iation of 
swvh itrius. At tliis [ujint, it will he lu'lpii il 1« > ^waininr s< m , i< • ol t he ^lri;'il.s 
or Sht.TZLT's stiuK . 

Ills ciivaKsis of Stu^ik SiiiiiiKtkkt'' ''talkiiii,^ l)at'k\v arcls) rr\ (MK'(i tiu' 
ruk' for pl^iyini: the .^ainr. It ron^i^.lccl simply of iiio\ ihu the first sylhihU' 
of 'u word U) tlu- end of the word, for e.\arn[)le, tht- input [ohsa] (hathet!) 
gives tlie output [sat)h j. 

The li-xical ite-n^.s to \'. hieli ( jina sj)eakers a|)])hed the syhable uKA'e- 
nient ru!e prtnideci a \ of thf uiuierK ir^^ f(uiis ttie speakers had 
posited for tliat item. (Consider tlie fohow ing h.-xieal items from the Cuna 
lai^^ua,L;t.- whieh ser\ed ;is inputs to the -orsik ^unmakke syihihie nio\H'- 
meiit rtile. 

. \ . I v;anm;ai ] ( i ] 1 uii i ;;al)- inai j ' ^It'epiny; 
B. [hay.saj (from [ha^-sa]) hou.izht 

li'. (ituia plior.o-o;4y, the surfae:- forms [itivimmaij and [ha>'sa] are eie- 
ii\ed fiom tlieir underl\ in.i^ forms ([^^ah-mai j and [l)a.u ' h resj)i eti\'eh ) 
h\' ( ons'>nantal as.similati<ui rules like the foHy v. inji; 

3. [1-1 -> [ml ■ „.n 

•!. [v! - 

lUile 3 states that h' is pronouncnnj Hke . in ' \\ lu'U it is fohowed hy 
. ru . Ivule 4 states that is iironouneed as \ . when it is foli 'wed hy a 
coiisonaiit other than -'i^.'. 

Referring haek to the s> liable muvenuait rule, Slier/er found thai for 
s. ^^iie speakers the surfaee forms ser\ f'd a;: the inp\it v. hile f(»r other speak- 
ers, the underK iiii: forujs ser\'ed as the in[Mit to the rule. Th.e different ir^- 
puts \ iel(led t h«' (mtput.s r\eu)plified in the table below , 

Tabif \' .ir i.ihj!.' :m| lU^. ,*l;d . ;i:t jnsts i>\ f lie svll al)!'- \ fiin.-nt ihlr. 



inpijf < )ii{piit 

a SmI) inai; |lli.ui:ah| 
1' . ! v:a iiimai ; | :ii.in;.im ] 



()ut|)ut 6' in "I'able 5 pro\ idr> t V ideiu^' that :or sjieakers the input [o 
the svllal>h' rule w as [ L:a!)-r.:ai j, th'- under lyinu form, w hile for /; speakers 
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the in])ut was [^^anuiiai}, tlie suriac(* form/' It would In: intcicstinj^ 
know if tluTc wviv any sj.).!;iiificar)t difftTfuc^'S hi iwcrn a aru! /; sp^'akris 
thai is, if the a speakers v/' re liU^ate aixi \Ur h speakers ilhlcrviU'. '['he 
iniportaut point here is thai (i speakers' ehoiec ol th'.' inw.Kalyiiii!. [oiiiis 
stroiM?,ly iiuUeates that iM n\i\vs ar*' psyehohu:ic\\lK' o'al t<M- tia lo. 

4.3. The OhaL'i stiuh- 

The final study which supports the notion that im auhs are psv- 
chologicalh' real was conducted by Ohahi (1974). The purpose of her ex- 
periment wa.s to determine if [gh6:sia:J type words in Hindi (words piu- 
nouneed with chisters at the phonetic \c\\\) have an underlying form 
with an abstract i.e., [glui:s.^hi:]. Accordinc; to tiie experimenter, 
there are few foruis in Hindi which are pronounced v> il}i chisters at liu- 
phonetic level but have no alternating fornis with [.^ j. 

The following are son. • examples of the.se forms. 

[g'-6:sla;] nest [cutki;] snap of a liiiger 

[fh:>:pn:]hut (sT-kra:) 100 

In addition to the forms al)ove, Hinch also has a large number of related 
forms like the following: 

|p..?k,^r)cateh [ p. ^kra:] caught 

[p!"^i.s.d]sbp [phisla:] slipped 

[s.ir.-.kj road [sorke:] roads 

[iiic.A] hesitate [hicki:] hiccougl; 

[iii.s.>k] sob (verl)) [siski: j sob (noon ) 
Ohahv points out that alternations of the abo\e type are fully pro- 
ductive in Hindi; T example, [p.^k.^r] - [p.ikra:] and [phis.>ll - [phlshjj 
are part. of a comnuui verbal inflection. For tkie [p.^krar] t> i)e w ouU ^h(- 
posited an underlying form with the vowel [•>]. e.g. p.^kar . The sunace 
forms are then derived by an .>drlt'tion rule. To determine 
experimentally whether /■>/ should be posited in the underlying forjus of 
the [gkioisla:] type words. 27 nati\e si)cakers of Hindi were a.sked to add 
the -iya suffix (which block.vihe application of the .> -deletion rule) to 30 
common Hindi words. ^' An armlysis of the results revealed tiie following: 

' Sfu't/rr )-U)l:ii:;r(,l tlir tJ if ItTt-tit tnitjni^ t)| spr.akrjA <; Ain\ h In s.unu; lli.i! <iiUcn-ia 
ii\(hI:.-1.s of liii^Di^liL- struc ture ^w■rt' l>t'!i^t: *'m|i)ii', tu-^ci!(liir^ \\iV rn.i^h?> Jin-r.t of (lit- 
U':rn[ uhkU'U, could ask: W h\ ns tif iiiff»Tfii*. -aniltU ftiip!u> ,^ I'ossil^U tiw littt.i(\ 
Ntatnv of the speakers niuUl slini <oi:u* liv^ht on tpa.stion DrK-rnuuin;: ulutht-r tl,v 
t)rtho^r:iphic' r.'pr«^t ntaU<M> (vf a fnrtu rrsrrphlt> .nnrr its iHulnh ifi,e form <u its M:rt.-n <- 
loim n\'\^\\i iiKo ^hl.■(l mmiu- li^ht on \Uv -nn stion 

'WhvT addition of tho -n/ti sviffiv, v<ur.c oj ihv [ j^IjoaI.. \ ts or ^^.^r(!s ^ irUU^i outputs nii' 
iUtrsted hy,^^•Inantu■all^ rra^oii.il-^h' forjiu. Nitu'uf-thr \sortis \Kvrv "i ;ui intr-rrst to *A:v 
t:xpfrin>cntor hut ^^«.*rc put in ui that tlu- ^nb;fc ts unoKi no! dii<\<vr ant<;;!.it;r;ill\ a'-iorti. 
iii;,: to d (.vrtaii7.V-attcrr. ^f.^ (Miala ijv .^2.^' a nmpU'tr ^rt the svoid'- 
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order to bi?pn con^tri;cti::^ the i\i i^ul-s like those accounting for vo\vei 
and coasonant aliernations in so niau;/ words of Romance orig^in in the 
Endi^h language. For e>;anjple.-rec-''i! that the w ord ehxtricity appears in 
the"te;-:t of the ver.' first reader of the Bank Street Series no\v being used in 
some V,'aihin:iton, D. C. school?. Even T.lioagh dectricity b a deri\'ed 
word, it is quite conirriOn in the .'^jyoken language; therefore, sonie children 
will kno'.v hov,- to pronounce ilvs word before the}- learn to read. When 
thr-*.' corTiC aoros-s elect riritv in the textbook, th^' teacher could mention 
othi-r n:ember5 of thi.':- le/:icai Vc::iv.\\' and ^;^oin; out Ns'hv the famii^" exhibits 
predictable consonant alternation.s. For example, the teacher could point 
out that electricity Ls related ^.emantically to electric, electriciil, and elec- 
trician. At the same time, the teacher could explain that when the suffix 
-:Uj is added lo electric the [k] is pronounced like [sj. In her discussipn of 
the pronunciation of clcctricioTi and ckctrical she could point out that 
wht:n the suffi>: -iai-: i.s added to electric the fk] \s pronounced like [ s ]; but 
v>hen the -al sufiix is added to electric tlie underh'in^ final con_sonant, 
k ". IS still pronr;uneed ik]. Other le?-::cal v.ord fa nilie,s that exhibit the 
V)attern found in the electric famih,' could be inentioned in order to sho.v 
that th«e pattern is a general rather than a specific one. For example, the 
leaclier cnuld dl^cu.^^: the mciiic fr:miK'. which includes mcgir. ma'^icai 
and magician. The : .nciple underlying the production of the members 
of the magic family Ls the same as the one underlying the production of 
the electric famih\ We hypothesize that the child's exposure to word 
^amiiie^^ such a.s these under di.suos.sion will enable him to construct the IM 
Hules which can account for the predictable phonetic realizations of the 
members of each lexieal fam.ily. Once the child has constructed the 
relf\'ant im i.ules, he will l)e in a position to exploit his knowledge of such 
rules when he comas across new w (jrds that operate like the members of 
tlie electrif and the mcrtc faniilie.s; for example, he should be able to use 
hi knowledge of the riile^s to arri\e at the corlTect production of optic, 
optical and optician. This ability to exploit his kn ledge of im mlcs will 
enable the reader to att^ick lexicalh" spelled word:, independently. As a 
result he will be in a position to move on to more advanced levels of 
Hiading without the constant guidance of the teacher. 

We are not recommending that the teacher should encourage the 
child to incorporate all of the meinhK-rs of the lexical families into his 
speaking vocabular\'. but rather we are recommending that the reader 
should be encouraged to note; first, tliat members of the lexical families 
aresemantically related; and second, that he can u.se his knowledge of im 
mjkts to pronounce the members of such families. We are not iniplying in 
our recommendation that the child should be told that he has in his brain 
a thing called an im rtule. All he, needs to knov.- is that the last sound of' 
optic, electric, and magic is pronounced like '] when the suffix -ian Ls 
added. 17ie jvunt wi' are tryin^^ to make is that it will be necessary for the 
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reading teacher to first expose the child to the relevant vocabulary in a 
systematic -A-ay so that he can construct the im Rules needed to arri%'e at 
the correct pronunciation of lexically spelled words like electric and 
electricity, . 

When introducing lexical families it is important for the n .:ding 
teacher to start with families containing members that are relatively 
familiar to the child. For example, the two members of the si^n family, 
sign and signaiure. occur frequently injhe spoken language, and as a 
result, sbme children will have no difficulty with the semantic content 
being expressed by these items'. The same can be said for pairs like resign 
and resignation and design and designation. The first member of the^e 
pairs is likely to bs the mure connv.on one, and if it occurs in the text ai.ci 
the second member does not, the reeding teacher could mention the le^. 
common members for the purpose of pointing out the pattern underlung 
the phonplogical relationship between the two words. In some instances, 
the derived members of a word pair might occur without the undenved 
memt^er first occurring. For example, the word implicit occurs m Book 
Two of the Bank Street Series but imply docs not. When discussing the 
Hicaning of a new word like implicit, the teacher could men' .'on its root 
woid and discuss how ihe two words nre related phonologicaliy and 
semantically 

Many lexically spelled items, hov.e- .r, are not frequently used in the 
spoken language but are often ioun.l ni uooks for mature readers. Un- 
familiar words that pattern phonologicaliy like ones already known 
should not pose a problem for the reader if he has been shown how to ex- 
ploit his knowledge of im Rules. 

In deciding wher to discuss the phonological patterns of lexical 
families, the teacher should keep in mind that age is not the most crucial 
factor but, rather, the reading level of the child, adolescent, or adult. If 
the reader doesn't know the members of phonetically spelled families like 
the -at family which is composed of words like cat, rat, bat\ sat, etc., and 
the 'it familv, composed of ^'r, bit,' hit, fit, etc., then one would assume 
that he is not ready to be exposed to lexically spelled items like sign and 
signature. We are followmg Carol Chomsky and proposing here that it's 
probablv best for the reader to start with phonetically spelled words first, 
and later progress to the lexically spelled items. However, when it is time 
to make the transition from phoneticaii) spelled words to lexically spelled 
words, the reader will need to adopt a new strategy for arriving at the 
pronunciation and the semantic ^tent being expressed by the lexically 
spelled items. We have suggested here that the reader can begin learning 
the new strateg}^ by first -learmng and later exploiting his knowledge of 

the relevant IM HI v's. ' • i • 

^ -A strategN' lor pronouncing lexically spelled words, which involves 
knowledge and application of im nules, immediately raises a question with 
regard to speakers of lects other than Standard English- How will speak- 
ers of other lecL^ use im Pules that are not part of the. phonological com- 
ponent of their lect? Obviously they will no( be able to exploit rules which 
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arc not part wi" tlivir phoiioloci- al systeir. . Thl5 dui-> noi. pre>ent a problem 
O'T the stratviX\' ssc haW sii^uote^i hL-^ausc. as Law- alread> ] :iitvd 
out. once the speaker is uxpc^^'d to the r(.-!c%-ant vxa::ij)k- h^- s\ ill be ...Ac to 
construct the necessary im Hiiles. 

7.2 The necessity of a strategy in% olvinu isi luiles 

In thii paper \\-e ha% e prcrpuscU a >trateL::>- for arrix iiie at the correct 
pronunciation of lexically spelled Nvords. The stratv^}- in\-^;l\ es exploita- ,. 
tion of the speaker's knowlcdi^t- of iNi Rules. One could (]uestion the neces- 
sitv of (uir proposed strate^\- on four cr>nditions. First, one could ask w hy 
a read<.r v.ould need to adopt the strateiiy we are prop(;..ini: i? he can 
lear:-: the se::::uitic contt^nt and the prJnunciati(^n 1 ' " • >]^e!led 
V. ords v. it!. ;t ^>ur spvcifi^ slrate;^-''^ W'J.nrAizr tliat the. ' uvand> 

of mature readers %\ ho have dewdoped strategies for .. .wnu the 
senjautic content and tlie correct pronunciation of tiie words under is- 
cussion without ever hearing of the strates:>' v> e ha\ e pn^posed. Ho\\ L\ cr. 
we are n(^t concerned with the readers w Im uccessfidly de\ clop their own 
strategies; v> e are concerned witli the i..cin\- readers who ne\ er do. 
Readers wh(^ ;ie\er de\elop a method independently uiight pr(jfii from 
one in v. hich the\- can draw upon their knowledge o. im Rules. 

It v-.ould he miich ira>re t:^conomicai for a reader to learn the im Bules 
thai will generate the ctirreet output i pronunciation ) ior a whole class of 
words than lor him to app.roachi eacli word, in thv cldss as if it ucre un- 
related ph()no!oeicall>- 1{^ th.e oiiwi \\u':ds. Vtn example, electric liy, chisti- 
city, imd s'toirity are all related h>- a gef,..ia'i rule v. hK-h cinuiges the filial 
consonar.r. k , to -s w\\r:. the -ity suffix is addtd. If a reader is made 
.iwarr in dus puittern he >h(udd be able to independenth- HrriNC at the 
cc^rrrct pr. diuction of ruhririty by applying tba- appropriate IN' Rule. 

r-'voiid, die necessity of our stratciiy caii_be (juestiouv'd on tlie 
Ci(UU-ds tiuit few words recjuiring knowh^dge of \\i ntdes (v ^ or in texts 
other highh ad\anced ones. One ecndd ask wIin- a reader wotdd 

ured a S]U'ciai strateg}' for dealing w'n\\ si\cii a small mind;er of words. 
W e are not ^ure what percentage of tiie words in reading texts are re})re-. 
sented b\- lexical sj^ellifigs. but even if the>- rf*i)res»-nt a small ])ercYntage. a 
reader wilhieed to know how to appr(;acii such n\ ords if he is U) l|eeonie a 
successful reader. \ 

Third, tlie necessit>- of such a strategn,- can be (juestioned regarding 
its usefulness for begimung readers. W'ardhauuh (1970) lias stated that a 
beginning reader neither knows nor needs to know vocabulary of 
Romance origin. However, we haNc obser\ed that the item electricity 
occurs in the first reader of the^.Bank_ Sjreei -Sefiesr A child confronted 
with wor(is l;\e electric and cjectricity must use some kind of strategw for 
arrivirm at llic corroet proiiun. ^itions of t/ie.se vvords. If he adopts a* 
strategx' which Lan be used h-: utlier words exhibiting a nattern like 
electric and elcciricitir (clastic and euviticify), he w '..d na niopted a 
method that will allow !nm to proceed indeix^ndentl)- to .er lexically 
spelled words e:dnhid'^.v, lO; a pattern, h is iikei>- that a beginning 
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reader \\-ouid ha\ e fewer occahions on which to eniplo>" the strateLl}" w v 
are proposin-" 'han a niore ad\"anct'd reader, but a5 soon as lexically 
spelled '.vorc .ppear in the reading text the reader sliouict be equipped 
with a rate for approaching them. 

Fourth, the necessit>' of the strate.g>- being proposed can be 
questioned regarding the implied importance of the ability to correctl}- 
pronounctr words during the process of reading. While a reader may \ ery 
well reach a level on \% hich it is not necessar}' to pronounce the u"ords he 
is reading, one must bear in mind that such a le\ el i.s an advanced one, 
and that it is probabl\- attained only after the reader pa^sses the stage 
during \shich it is necessary for him *-3 pronounce words. For example, 
some Idnd of strateg)' will be most definiteh' necessar\- for the le\ el one 
reader using the Bank Street reader. 

Also part of the strategy- we arc proposing Ls a method b\- wiiich a 
speaker can sharpen !::s comprehension skills. B\' recognizing that 
members of a family of lexically spelU^d words are scmantically related, 
one can add an entire family of words to his reading vocabular>'. If a 
reader knows the meaning of the root word optic, for example, then he 
should be able to arrive at the general semantic content of optician and 
optical. Once noting that most lexically spelled u ords a*e semantically re- 
lated, a reader exposed to an indi\ idual member of a particular lexical 
family will only need to isolate the underhing root word in order to 
arri\ e at the general semantic content of the new famil>- member. 

To summarize, the model constructed by theoretical phonologLsts 
which represents a speaker's knowledge of the sound s\stcm of his lan- 
guage credits speakers with a complex set of rules that make up their 
J lonological component. We have proposed that the speaker's knowl- 
edge of certain phonological rules (im Rules) can be exploited for the 
purpose of improving reading skills. A method by which such knowledge 
can be exploited has been suggested. 
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7S VUOSOLOCr 



CIOIJNGUISTI 



WHAT IS >oc:ioi.i\(;i'is'iic:>.. 

Ailhnuuh ai:>' i'ii^^ri [<' dviiuc a \---^h<^ ^i-lci ^Uidv such c.. 

M>ci<iliimuislics is siibjcct (iiic^stit^n ^ud .riticisni by some oi 
practitioiiL^rs, it u ill nt- usf.-ful tu attL-in;'! Lit a broad Cc-iinili{in ;j[ tht- 

term bicnj. Thre^^ major c:harac(<.Ti^tics U:nd to characterize the ficlci: 

1. A concern for v^cv^■in^ ianmia^c tariati'^n rather than the 
sort of uni\ersals upon '.vhich grammars are usualK ba^ed. 

2. A concern for seeiuu hmiiuaec in real sonal contexts rather 
than as abstract repre>ciitat i-jns. 

3. A hiilh potential for rehitionship and a]-)pUcation to ( dier 
iields such as echication. socioloe>-. anthirojKih,);^)-. and ps\ - 
ch<iiou>-. 

In a sense, the ihird characteristic is reall>- an ontijro'A ih of the first two, 
but. for ov.r purp(jses, these three asi)t^cts will be treated equally. 

At the present time, a sociolin^ui.sl may be defined as a person who 
studies \ci-.'.tion witnin a lan^ua^e or across lan^ua^^'S with a \iew 
toward describini:, ih::i variation or toward writing rules which in- 
corporate it (rather tluin. as in th.e past, i^norini; it): relalin^'; such varia- 
tion to some aspects of the cultures ^\'hich use it; doini^ lar^e scale lan- 
j^ua^e sur\-evs (macroanalysis ); doinu intensive studies of discourse 
(niicnjanalys'is): studsine hmiiua^c function (as oppose^l to lan^uaj^e 
forms): discoverinu tlR- ctnnparativ*- values of different \ arieties of Ian- 
linage or of differe-.t ian^;ua^e.'- for the benefit of political or educational 
planning and decision makinu: stud\ in^ laimuaue attitudes, values, and 
boHefs: and relatirm all the above to other fields fincludin^r educatio-i). 



9 i. . SOCIOLLWCUISTICS 



■■'r.'i -^h :::vre '>;;Lr b-i-r. - r-jcr:: :^::rr;. r : interest in lai;z::azc -'^ real 
s- ■ i: hv f^o!:^:- cla:::: ^oci'jlinaui ..s a ne^v 

( It is quite iikcl;. . in i'aci. that n:an h .- bv^-n in:rre^tt:a in the >orts 

c: •urii.ucn b;■^\•h:ch p^-oplc ^ct ''\^r:u>v\- r- —■jm • U'h olh^r sinc^ the 
N-e-y be^innin^s oi spzisch. Huniani h./. a:^va^ live^ -vith the cultural 
and l^^gui^uc paraciov (■■■■ needina t • h^ like ,;ther \J;ile. at ; 

same tin^itr, needing to establish iiidi- idual::y. Th^j^^ needs. cnL-pled wim 
the multitude or complexities in%'oived in cuharai and liniruistic chanae. 
motivations, attitudes, val u es . a r : c n n y ? i o 1 in c a 1 and p s y c ; 'i f . ) I o i e a 1 . > ; : - 
ferences. present a vast laboratory f^.-r sociolin^uistic invevtiization . 

WHERE DID SOCIOLINOllhTICS COME FROM? 

man>* \\'a>'5. sueiolineinstics in\oiN'es a puttina back ti.;aether. 
w'iti e field of linc;ui>;ics. a number of separations 'bat ha\"e taken 
plact V • hhe years. For one thins.-, the separation of •an;znhi:.e from the 
re al is t ic CO n t ».\x t in \^ h i c h it is use d h as p r o \ ■ e d \ e r >■ t r ^ n b les o e i 1 1 rece n v 
years. The more :raditional viev. of hngtiistics iconm i in the si-xiies). 
which excludes the variational and functional a^:pects of -avni:uaiie from 
formal linvj:iiLstic analysis and describers such characteristics cls mere tri\ ial 
pe norm a nee. is findini: disfaNor at a raj)id pace. Fhe ierni "itatic ma\ \-'\- 
used to refer to the framie\^orks of both structural and transf(^maLijnai 
linguistics. A static grammar is one Vs hich exch.jdes \ ariation o: an>" sort, 
including tini-.-. function. soc'i()econr>mic status, sex. and eth.n:cit>", from 
the purview of formal linguistic analysis. Thus, uhen Noam Chomsky 
(1965:4; statej. "Linguistic theory Ls concerned primarih' with an ideal 
speaker/listener, in a compietel;- honiogenens speech-iy -*.^umjnity. N\ho 
knows its language perfect !>■ and is unaffe-^ ted by perlormancc Naria- 
tions." he i> illustrating t:.-.- static v iew of lan^uaue cjuite succinctb'. Thus 
linguists r e or less a b ch eated an>* responsibilit>' f(,)r studying man>- (>f 
the interesv ig. d> namic aspects of language in a n ain effort to be "pureb 
linguistic." whatever that miizh' mean. 

Another clear separatii^n. wliich luis bee.*! ^ i^:orousl^ maintained in 
linguistics over tb.c \ ears. is the sep^aration [)eiN\e{ n sN nchrcmic and dia- 
chronic studies. That is. the sep^r at ir)n of tlu^ study of language change* 
from the anabsis of a language at a gi^en poin: in time. Such a notion 
dates back many \ ears iii the field but is perhaps most notably slated b\- 
Bernard Bioch (1948:7) when he attempted to define the goal (^f pho- 
nological analysis as the study of ". . vlie totality of the possible utter- 
ances of one spL-aker at one time in usi .g a lanr.uage to interact witii one 
other speaker, ..." Such 'd theory \\(.'iild seem to impl>' that a speaker's 
phonological system i.s somehow cut off from the de\elopments which 
gave it life. If. -on the other hand, one w ere t(^ \ ie'A life as cop.stant moNO- 
ment, one might also hspothesi/e tliai lant:m '^e is in ecpualb' constant 
mo\-ement in its futile effort to catc^h up witIi life. That is, life keep.s 
moN'ingaway from tlic attempts of humuaee cit ^ree/inu it lonu ( nongh to 
interact with it. 
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f- :tic5 end fiftio • ^^ :i. ^i'::,:\W r.--', '.::::v:^jr.\ "ru:.>: :- 

::::itionaii>l era *>% :th r--:--.-. ; : ^!:v;-.tc:.'.',- ••: r;;*:.-T 

than d>'naniic Ian::: lau^.'. b^:' '. ; 'h- ^:xt:-;:-, :--:r,>j ^ti ^ - 

Led by \S'ili:-n i.abw% . l: ^r. -l!. lar-. i.-:vr -.-.a v.-_- i:..;. 

Airerican Enillish b^z^n tt; n::-L'>^tT n^-.^' d:::u;-:.-i> ^ 

variation.- Pa:^ si-d:-s ■;. An.'^ri,.:n dii^lK'*;!- h:;:.: d'-.cr':-.'d v. id--- 
p^ieshed bu; iiad r:-t av^-' :'^i"::vd tnr i: >-;-:-:u:dc _::.>■. l vni: 

uvnnic:i:^- born/'.^^d iar^-d)- :r(^::. ^ -.i^dw^y. anthrcy! ii ^y, ^.I'd yy.- 

v-r.- iir'-^- ....^.i' i.. ^. ■ ■ ^ ■- 

s[:v .^T.', : lli^i ' r . . r . - i.^ i l.- ■ 

turi'^ in the syeec-h c-.^r^U: .:dr. . a erea: d^-a! i c.; 1 i)) 

such featnr^rs f^n a C():.U::i:\ ni. >uch ana.^. be^zan ^; i^v c\dkc ^r.^Jh.-::: 
anah'h^is. Thus it became dn!>''r^arU to kn(tn n^^^ juM -.^ h^•d.^-r cr not 
■■peaker nrodixvd a driven ^,^^.■^d ::r ^rur;iinatical -trvctnre i ' aho tht- 
circniiistances under %\ idcii th^- if'Tiii wa; prodiict/d dine:iis-. ,L:a: n'^> - 
ch''>soc:(A(yi::-:i\ ■ li- ^'^. vll i{y iici-ui-:.^ ' -'^ 

hitbinddp i c ■.^:.>:fnt, L^ny;.;ran;v :.:v.;^e:!,'>. ,id M;-.-n l:^r- 

a.^revd wid; eru- an^ ther ^^n -xa^-' nainr-' ^d 'in- ^r.:d:- :nv. n / 
t'XciteiTU-nt evnerated b;. da- :,.'dMn na:ekl> ii-d n^ .:n m^-n- v 

Un^vji;<s %\h;» hv^d bt.-en -.IndNin^ cr^'^ le hnijM.:^^- ^lad: a;^ Wdld..... 
Stewart, who in W^-A nro:--nH-d :d^ hTnnd,:do:i a L-ndnnn::: -^n:. 
\\ hat be eaiiv'd un ai n 'h-^-: a* -lU^: t-nc: ana a ba^aie^ t at tb-.- > 'n .■ r • 1 Oi • 
Ihn B\ thi^ Stewart meant ' ' indicate' ttuit ^rveeh l ^ ^n . ni n : in ei^n. 
plotted f)M a broad continn nn radier than at artiti^'in. ■ rn, e. a -.^ 
standard (5J nonstandard p-r ^e. . -.ernhvt ^^ a;- a prT- ■ taninm: 
fornn Basileet \%'as hi- l^ni^t -tanchro!. O^'f^ii'^n .,,;d a : aieci tb^n y;n- 
Uin^ :d c-reoK's, hinLinam-^ u hicb arr uniit-: -la-^rev'ia ; and ar< '■■■'^y- 
fnre d% nandi. . nffrr die '^"^t ' yp; ^rtinnta/s t- ^-'v ;a >\\ bnae ^Uv^ ;u : ...a-- 
art- dlr>\ rh?j>'^ ' : . 

At about the sarni' tine , t b- ■ \ .n : .n a aj i ^: ^ aa d r* - 'd' * ^ ro ; n;-d 1 ^ 
a i:roiip f^i trandornnitiooal hnt:niMN w i o ■* -vf b- di^ ■ • -sanr* ■.. 

arnouu Older thinL:^. by (hf -tatic natnrt ■ n^-: ..ja:i a■^.a^^ 

h'v. '.dod Fostah Hoinn and C^rorue Lai- a ^ iba'ire, '=1 b 

and other> he^an to rai^-e ni^jeetions ae.-or :a.ati'?n yan;\. 

noting its inal)ih{y to ace< anniodati' r^.-al bn:^'n.;^^', n^ taihire t<; '.dke mto 
account that hiimuas^e i.^ used by bnuiKin heine^ to c-oni iminicaitt.' iu a 
s(}< b^l LiWiteM, and its ehiin: timt syntax can be separafd from seinanticsn 
dL<-M/ :.che::!r';, cnrr^ L ailed i:enerati\'e senunitieists. see ^'ariation ns 
heavih iiiv. ;ve(i in cranii.nir whenrM-r tlu* s()c-ial eontrxt oi a (hs^uirvv 
chanuts. For example, riw Muuiit disnns- tli^- M-mrnrc. *d\rnie dnnk- ith 
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; : :. X r- : 1,::-;^ .t' --..'.i-.: -•.jl;.-.; 

vt-i', ?.■ ^h:- f.-v' th.i^ .; • ' ; ']\: \ ( n-i^ii: :i>>f^ 

^ Xsir::::': . :! ll;:.- J'-i: 'A -i'r: \\ :;;c :; * i'.ry s-A )::-;^;j-r'— Niiuh 

.*>/■ ■ : I. a ; . ; jj;.: rhr-. ..rr J :v 'ru-: . .'-.^ vi^ 
>^.\:d:r:- ■■ " uw ■ • r.iM '.. v:^,:;^ i:;!;. d:,' .i ■^ vl\ hv- t;K- 

]. ;^iT<i rir:;t vrfTi^ tM- -iw ;fi>*- i:k'\ 

urv v::' : .: rv',i:;dir*i: \: . .:i;aly7i::>: it), thry 

rr;::.:n: s.^iyr- -^n' ^ly >'ir^[\r o ^:::y \it ;r> iht'v lirr .ibit: tr? 

r::Cw-'--r "im:;^ :t (!■ t; . i:"; LjUv^^-^C^- pr; Khut h utk! in 

^■:^^]t.■x^:^ !• rv.w, :> r. ; 1.: ^r- arv a riv-i ^ cms- u: :k M n^^'A' Yc-Tk- 
i :\ .J-:;! 1 )r' :^ . : ■: r\,i-: v\:!! hi^h frci r:!-::c ■ r'i a '^"li^;-. 

l tvdiii'-Acv (KM unvncc 

< ^-1;!!^ a^*t';:flf - : is i y % .irja ■ 'ili'y , *yd' i IS r:f -nay vt'iirul. it 
h.i> :•<■:■;: ;TsU!kt* iii hu.y dvt"- 1; j i.iui:^. ! i jiitTi^-y til f>ccurrt.*i;cc- 
i": .•! f .i rv:* Iv r 'I r. Li ^ t r-. r-w.-::* K , Af; .itN^sinu ii:tf"-rii;:l art;;!- 

\-- ■:. *-i'vc^<. . ihis pTU;\ri\Ar 

'A hi- ;a'* x.jjii. ii-r f\;;!?.p;i.\ tha* fitpula ci^-iv.*ii^n i> a 

i;.tr..;;!'^r;'^:N; m: ^ frv^>,.-.;.i,' ULick a^ ;* c- "-p' '-t-n mi \ws Y^rk. 

^^^t•■]^:^/^ r < '. . .tr.d t it-r* .i li k:^ ii^t:- ^ s;b;rx-^t" ? this 

. yv : li;: '? ii.it \: - a: y v;"^; \v hi^'v = s.i\ "y^ hr: ' t "\ ni; i^oiina if 
A Sid. ''t s -.'WiM-. t;;f\ ..:{■ ('(^rr'.\! iiv!^ *.t)vy Lid r'^ set*. iu'\vt'\iT. :> 

th.,^? i};*:^^- \\h'.> p-.^"-!- cr'pjda dr*irt:-.^:j c-iiar;:i.'tt'rl^tir nl Wrnac'uiar 

H;::(. k Mrudidi a:' ;L*^ v-oW!parn;c her:* i;L«'N to ruirth* rn hi:icl;> hut. 
fjuj^r 'hr x.-*>!itrar\ . ,;rc fi'ricx -i n»^^ i abosit w'Vuii is <•< ifi-udcu-d \'rn*acr' ■ 
Hiai k :i;:d^b ):i t hv >sr ^p^ rjtu; :u^T\l:t'rr t v^wU^M;^ Hwt ^'vSrjt !hcrty \\r i ..id 
tha! s;^<-ak-:*rv *!ial dialrft d;^ :iJ»t dcN '^~"^^'') i'^'V^tda. In fact. *hc (rr^ 
fpU'hvA in ^a:^r^■;.l1;■ ;h,.; d? ■-tia'sfi*"^ <iuiUr incri^ ^utordin^ (i> 

M(v ^Li*;;- SiMidarK . r\t'r\ standard I'dieij-L spc-akt^r pro- 
d'.irl^^ a ' i'p - da r-. • r \ \\i]:r i', m: .J;* f ^y ,h t»-<i i:i h if> ^p<.n-t:h . ;dtf)« ui^h l]\v 
frf.■q?^ru•■^ -^ci -^rfi la r is pi-d^aMN h-ci' A;i cm*;; cIcartT cif-i* iv 

tLa* »d ::-jdtiyl'- : i-'.^a: : f*;. h s al-'-t ^.wd Iii rlia racJ'Ti/i' \'<'Tna( id*!!' 
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Black Env^li^h. cwn t!;pi;i;h it i> quite clar *hat riiain whites aI<o U5c tiu* 
form rcciiiarh'. \\"h*it. Tht-n. can it rican to c^U it \'L::viaci;iar Hiack Enc- 
lish? Simply that it is consisteritiy found to CKvur :ii ihr c:u\t\Taiou> . 
natural spvN^li oi blacks ai a iiiuch liiciii^r frcquvncy iha:: it I'v^Mirs in th»- 
speech of whites from tbv sanir wOi:;nuinities and (jf the ^aIllc s(X:iv^- 
economic status (sesK Stranc^^ly crKKicH. thi> sort of liiidirm i> still rau^-r 
n^\\' in line:ui5tics and, -o some iinv:uist:s. i> (]iiite herrticii. 

An e.\anj[)lc of a db'pla>' of such data on the irt.-qi;cr:C'y oi iK-currenee 
of a :;ngui>tic feature ^^■]^icil ^hari'd by :■][ >r'eial iZr'-t:p> ;nKi>t thc'i:! 
cu^ shared) is sh(n\ n i:: Fivziirc - . 




Ficiifv 1- N'i:hiple Hfua'ii^Ti: frrqecniA i^i in nnroit. i>> sfs ^rcuip 



Note that the freqiieney of (Kcurrenrt of the use of nuihi])k' net^ation 
across four sf:s iiroups in Detroit i> nKuntained regardless of the race of the 
speakers, hut that hlack-S use multiple ne;;:atio:i at a hi^lier frequency than 
do whites. Fourth er information re\eals that men use them at 'a rate higher 
than women. Such data canpot tell us that blacks use multiple negatives 
and that whites do not. Nor could it ^ny that -men use them and women 
do not. But it dcx^ offer r'icher ir.formation about the tendencie:; toward 
higher or lowvr \ ariahilit>* usage than v. e rould eN er obtain from a meth- 
odology which offered only a single i ns t a nc<! of such usage as cN'idence of 
it5 use or nonuse. The fie^ire.s represent a lumiher of informants in each of 
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the four se< -uups and a large viuariUty i.if occLirrenCfS -.ii thi- feature ior 
each infcir:. ^nt represented in the group. In the c:ise of nvaitiple neiza- 
t i o n , in a -i d i t i o n to t ab u 1 a t i n t h e occ u r r t: n ee s , it v. as r e cess a r\- t v see 
them in relationship to a nicaninsful touchstone, 'ilius e\ ery single nega- 
tive and even.' niultiplr negative in each speaker's Spetvli sample were 
added together to form a uni\'erse of potential nmltipie ne^atixes. Thv 
tabulated figures display tiie relationship oi the oceurri;nee o( nuiltii'le 
negatives in relationship to all potential multiple liegaUves. 

Ii is reasoriablv safe to assume that the exient of language variation i> 
much broader than previous research methodologies ever revealed. If an 
informant is asked, ^cr example, w hat lie calls tlie stuff in. the London air, 
he ma\* respond only once fag . If he should happen to use the a " 
vowel before a voiced velar stop only 50 ]HTe-:jt of the tinu- d^iring all the 
occasions in which he refers to lhi> C(>ncepi during a ten-\ear period, this 
variahihty will be totally, lost in this single representation in the inter- 
view. If he talks continuously for thirty niinufes or so, he niiglit use this 
prt^nunciation a dozen or more times, gh in<T an increa'^lneiy more" 
j;robal)le representation of his act-(ia] usage. Of course, sucli data 
gathering techniques work better for pronunciations in w hich the- in\en- 
torv of possil.ile occurrences is very high than t]ie\' do for lexicon. On the 
other liand, research in soeiolinguistics indicates that pronunciation and 
grammar are more crucial indicators than MKxbuhiry, a iaetor \\hich 
certainly justifies highlighting them for research. 

Sclectional options 

Once we dispose of the n(jtion of the right-\\ rong polarity e\ aluation 
and conceive of language as a continuum which v.r*"erates in realistic con- 
texts, the ])ossibilit\- of selectional options h-ecomes meaningfuh it' is 
ctmceivable, for example, that a speaker out of a number of |)ossil)le 
moti\ ations, niav select forms w liich, in some other context, would be 
consider^.'ci stigmatized. Detailed studies of language \ ariaUon lia\e only 
begun to scratch the surface of such continua t>iit several exan^ples are 
suggcsti\'e f)f fruitful a\'i-nues of future research.' 

For example, I can clearly remember that as a eliild iu a blue- 
collar industrial community, certain language restrictions were opera- 
tional among j^readolescent hoys. To he an acceptable member of the 
peer group, it u as necessary to learn and to execute a])propriate rules for 
marking masculinity. If a hoy happened to be the toughest boy in the 
class, he hatl few worries for whatever else he did would be offset by this 
fact. Those of us \\ ho were not the toughest could establish our 
nnisculiiHty in a number of -wax s. many of which are well recognized. 
'Tough language (esjn'cially swearing) and adult vices (such as smoking) 
were sometinK'S (effective nutans of obtaining such status. Likewise, if a 
hov were a good athlete, he could easiK' establish himself as masculine (in 
our societv this was true only for football, basketball, and baseball and 
not Tor swimming, soccer, or tennis). On the other hand, a boy could 
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clearlv obtain ne^ati\ (^ poirits by ha\ in<i a iionsex-obj>;ct rcMcitkaiship \^hh 
. a 2:irj, by likin.iZ hLs .sLster, by pla}-;n.iz certain musical in.stni:nent> 
(e:'speciall\' piano and violin), and by tmtwardly appearing to b?r inlelli- 
i^e a t i n the cl as.sr oo rn . It i:s i h e 1 a 1 1 e r a\ c : i u o v: h i c h is of in te r e.s t ^ ■ ; i h c r 
since the major instrurnt.rnt iur adjusting one's nutwaird appearance of in- 
telligencc was his use oral laru^uaue. Inti;re^.'.f-i.uK iTiouizh. what one 
did with writterx lanpiage seemed less crucial, as loni; as rrmiaincd a 
private comrriunicatidn betwetiii teacher arid student. That is, a boy 
could be as smart a-s he wanted to on a test or an essay as long ils the writ- 
ten document did not become public (dLsplayed on *he bulletin hoard/. 

Thus two strategies ffu' reasonably intellieont males in this suciery 
were as follows: 

a. Keep your mouth shut in rlass:. If tfie jnale is white, this niiuhi he 
interpreted as shyiness. If he Ls black, it usualh' is read as nonverbality. 
The strace^' oF keeplntz one's mouth shut in school Ls employed for di;- 
ferent reasons at different timus. In early elementar>' school, the child 
soon learns that the nam.e of the t^ame Ls to be right as often as possible 
and wrong as seldom as possible. One way to prevent being criticized by 
the teacher is to keep one's mouth shut. By preadolescence, the male's 
strategy- for keeping his mouth shut grows ou. of a complex set of pres- 
sures stenuuing in)ni stereotyped expectations of masculine heha'>ior 
(boys are le.ss articulate than girls and less interested in school) and the in- 
herent dangers of appearing unrnasculine to one's peers. 

b. Ij you give the right answer, counteract the ^'fink efject" by 
spiinkling your response with stigmatized language. It is thLs strategy 
which boys nnist certainly master if they are to survive the education 
process in certain speech commimities. Those who only keep their mouths 
.shut tend to drop out ultimateh" for whatever reasons. But males wh(i 
learn to adjust to the conflicting pressures of school and peer pressure are 
those who have learned to handle effectively the sodoHnguistic continii- 
imi. In the proper context, and with the proper tirj^ing. an intelligent 
male can learn how to give the answer that the teacher wants in such a 
wav that his peers will not think him a si.ssy. In English class he will learn 
how to produce the accepted forms with the subtle nuances of intonation 
and kincsics which signal to his peers that rather than copping out. he is 
m-erelv plaving.the game, humoring the English teacher along. If he 
appears to be sufficiendy bored, he can be allowed to utter the correct re- 
sponse. If .he stresses the sentence improperly. He can be spared the 
criticism of selecting the accurate verb form. The six stage continuum' 
noted earlier in this paper is a gross example of several choices available in 
such a situation. It is tempting to postulate that the male's need to 
counteract the "fink effect" by deliberately selecting stigmatized language 
forms is merely a working class phenomenon. Recent personal observa- 
tions, however, have led me to question such a notion. My teenage son 
has liv'ed his entire life in a middle-class, standard English speaking en- 
vironment, but it is only since he began playing on a football team that he 
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]^LL< de\ eJoiK'ci a iinall ni^n'b^'^ of non^ta.'-dard English features. The pro- 
ductiun of these features, '.vhich include rr.ultipie negation and cI for th in 
words iike th^s.c and ikc77\. i< skaationaily confined to the present or ab- 
stract d>nditiori of fotitbail He appear^ to use the standard Eng-lish 
equivalents in all nonh">olball contexts. Closer obserxation seems to 
indicate lhii\ not all members of the football team feel the sam,e require- 
ment. i't would seem, ui fact, that there are different pressures for dif- 
ferent roU"^.. My son is a defensi\ e tackle, a position which seems to 
require the characteristic-s' of an aggressi\ e ape. Tluis. apprentice apes 
mijst do everything possible to establish this condition. It is interesting; to 
obser\'e that pressure to select nonstandard forms seems less e\'ident 
among quarterbacks, and fiankers. 

A second rect.^nt observ ation has to do with the diagnosis of reading 
problems in an affluent Washington, D.C. suburb, A well m^eaning third 
grade teacher had diagnosed one boy's reading problem as one of "small 
muscle motor coordination/* and she suggested that the parents send him 
to ,i neurologist. His father, a plnsician. objected strenuously, muttering 
something about teachers practicing medicine ^vithout a license. Since I 
k.iew the family, i was asked to help disco\er the child's real problem . 
Alter a (juick examination, in which the boy evidenced little or no prob- 
lem w ith decodini; or comprehending material w hich was unknown to 
h^m, the only problem I discov ered was that his reading was monotonous 
and mechanical. In the school's terminologv;. he did not read with "ex- 
pression." A hastv survey of teachers revealed that boys tend to not read 
w ith expression, a fact w hich is generally accepted along with their.non- 
verbal it\ and dirty fin j^er nails. \Vhy didn't this boy read w ith expression? 
M\ hypotliesis that he considers it sissy. This boy is the smallest male in 
his class and he is usinj; every means possible to establish his masculinity. 
W hat he lacks in athletic skill he more than makes up for with carele^ss 
abandon. His voice is coarse. His demeanor is tough. He swears regularly. 
And so on. It would behoow the schools to do sevcralJhings here. One 
miij:ht question the usefulness of reading witlv^-xpression at all, but 
ieachters should certainK' he able to di^^tinguisli this presumed problem 
from other t\ pes of reading problems, particuiarlv neurological ones. But 
this seems to he evidence of the same sort of pressure, this time in a 
middle-class community, which pits school norms against peer narms to 
the extent that the child is willing to deliberately select the nonstandard 
forms. 

In addition to intentiouiil selection of linguistic options, .speakers also 
make unintentional selection of stigmatized language. One such selection 
invokes the use of hypercorrections, a term which linguLsts use to refer to 
incorrect overgeneralization from already learned forms. Several years 
ago 1 noticed such a pattern in the dev elopment of my yoimge; son s use 
of -c;i participles. Suddenly he seemed to !)e using the inflectional -cn in 
all participle slots such as "have taughten,** "have senden," and ''have 
playen.** My first reaction was to drill Joel on the proper form but I soon 
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realized the:* he ^vas ai/ttialK' e\ Jdeiic:ne a\% iircrn:/ss o: a ncwIy ac(]ii:rc'd 
pattern. What he had vaA \vi learnt-d v. a:^ hou- to sor-. the ]:>a^ticiJ■>!t^^ {iiit 
into -rn and non-en u,)rins. That would take tiine. but it would cuitk*. H}"- 
percorrection pcrhapis Tni)rv ri-.idil;" rvci%:'>lz^d by En^li^h t<jacht-r> \n 
the form of the-malaprupiiim. a ^ (x.-abular>' item vv hich conu-s cl('se to the 
sound of the word intended but whicli ck-arly niLsses. yielding; a 
humorous combinatirjn such as "prosetutinii t-ternil y. Craniniaiical ivy- 
percorrection yields e([ualiy psuedo-ek'^anc•e^ such a< "bt.^tw een >uu an(i 
1." In terms of selectional options. h;s percorrt-ctions in \ ocabulary, pro- 
nunciation, and grammar pose an interesting problem v. hich il!u>t rates 
clearly the need to see lan^uaee in a reaUstic stieiai and pS;chi>loizicaI 
context. H>T)ercorrections. when detected, can cr-ont d(jubie c-r more in 
degree.of stigmatization. If undetected, they are unlikcl\* U) he favorud 
more than neutral. Thus, when people make judunients about the lan- 
guage used by a speaker, there are at lea-st three areas of jud'^ment in- 
volved: stigmatization. favoring, and h>7>ercorrec'tion. Detected hyper- 
correction probably runs the greatest risk of neL:ati\e social stigmatiza- 
tion. Oddly t-nough. vocabalar>' hypercorrection (n:alapropLsni ) is 
probably the most highly stigmatized, followed by ^pronunciation hyper- 
correction (the pseudo-elegance of lahz for vasc\ for e.xampU.-) and la.st by 
grammatical hypercorrection {such as "betv.een yt;u and 1"}. Stigmati- 
zation reverses this procedure, with grammatical features most stig- 
matized (at least in America), followed by phonologiea] and lastly by 
vocabular>-. This process of favoring is still relatively unknov. n. and it is 
difficult to tell whether vocabular\- or grannnar is the most favored 
condition. W ithin each linguistic category (pronunciation, grannnar. and 
vocabulary), individual features can Ik' placed and rank -i^rrdered. 
although the exact nature of this ordering is in;t totally known at this 
time. 

Terceptua! viewpoint of the whole 

Still an(jther characteristic of sociolinLmisiies iiu olwd in the very 
viewpoint from which language phenomena are p(Tcei\ ed. It is logical to 
believe that once the basics of langJiage are understood, other h.-ss central 
features will fall into place. It has been traditional in linguistics to fol- 
low this logic. Thus linguists-of various theoretical persuasions have 
searched for the cure, the basics, and the universals of language and have 
paid little attention to the peripheral, the surface, or the variables. Socio- 
linguists do not<decr>' aii'intercst in uniyersais or basics, but they feel that 
the peripheral variables are nmch more important than have ever been 
imagined. In fact, sociolinguists tend to treat peripheral and basic com- 
ponets on a par. and they believe that.to understand one. they nnist also 
know a great deal about the other. Sociolinguists. therefore, stress 
variation, especially as it is related to sex, age. race, socioeconomic status, 
and stylistic varieties. They fee! that by paying attention to such vari- 
ables, they can better understand the exciting dynamics of language and 
see it as a whole. 
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S u I) i e c t i N e r e :i c t i •: i r ) .s 

The de^■i•lon^K'nt o: ^iic:ijlin::iii>tie's h.i> :il^<' iK-vn jtaraik-lcti i^>' ^hj 

produce Hnmiistie feat:: :V> Av ith \'ar> iiiu irequt/nL-ic^, it incy rn<.kv use oi 
conn)lfX selcctiiina! (unii^ns. and if tht-\ shift hack and forth aluni: a h:oc 
line continuum, ih^y ni^'St ;.t;rtainK' also react to lan^nacc produi.-cd i>y 
others. In recent years. ^f^cioHn^uists have become intereNtcd in tlircv 
t\ pesi.'f siibjecti\ e rt^iiction-N :< » variation in spoken and \vritten lani!;uai:c: 

1. Studies which compare subjective reacti(,jns to more tlian one 
laneviaue. 

2. Studie> whieh compare ^ul)iective reactiruis to \-;*riation 
within the same ianijcua'iie. 

3. Studies which compare accx^ntecl speech, the production of a 
lansuace by nonnative speakers. 

It is fe!t that such studies will enable linguists to get at the threshold, if not 
at the heart, of language values, beliefs, and attitudes. From there it is a 
relatl\ ely short step to relating such attitudes to actual language teachin.g. 
and planning. For example, research by Wallace Lambert and his as- 
sociates (i960) attempted to determine how bilingual Canadians really 
felt about both English and F'rench in that area. Theref(jre .several bi- 
limxuaLs were tape recorded speaking first one language, then the other. 
The ^segments were scrambled and a group of bilingual Canadians were 
asked to listen to the tape and rate the speakers on fourteen traits such as 
height, leadership ability, ambition_3C>ciabilit>:. .and .eharacte^^ 
listeners were not told that they were actually rating people twice, once 
in French and once in English, It was .somewhat surprising to the re- 
searchers that the speakers were generally stigmatized when they spoke 
French and favored when they spoke English. ThLs was interpreted as 
evidence of a communityw ide stereotype of English speaking Canadians 
a.s more powerful economicall\" and scx'ially. 

.-\n example of a study which compares listener reactions to variation 
within the same language was clone in Detroit (Shuy. Haratz, and Wolf- 
ram. 1969). An ccjual number of black and white, male, adult Detroiters 
from four know n socioeconomic groups were tape recorded in a relatively 
free-c<jnversation mode. These tapes were played to Detroiters of th^ee 
age groups (.sixth grade, eleventh grade, and adult). An ecpial number of 
males and females, blacks and whites listened to the tape. These judges 
represented the same four socioeconomic groups as the .speakers. The 
purpose of the study wa.s to determine the effects which the race, sex, 
soci<K^conomic status, and age of the listener have on identifying the race 
and stK'ioeconomic status of the speaker. The results of the study showed 
that racial identity is (piite accurate for every cell except fgr the ui)per 
middle-class black speakers, who were judged as white by 90 percent of 
the listeners, regardless of their race, age, or sex. It ai.^o showed that the 
lower the class of the speaker, the more accurately he was identified by 
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the fact that li.-terirr^ aiip-trLTit !y rccicl T:t•cu:i^ v a^Mi^'a^t- uK'Tv than 
favorably sio it. That is. stiumatizi^v; f, atur^-s U r:ci tw ; ouru akrainst a 
',pcaker n^orc than favoriMi: f-atur;-^ ^-^-i *r: !y hi:n. ^■-•ii !:>f-rn<:- ti"- 
15, of cc)'irs(.-, UNcfui iii cirt'-rnjiriiij^ h^^N^ tff pian a la:::_:':.iU«.' i^-artiinU CJW- 

A nxLTii stud'v' f)f ac'C«:*ritt.-d ^pf/rc h 'a as il^ h\ .\. H' ^' v^a^i 
contrasted the <ubjtx*ti%e leactiu^is of Mian.i tcachvrv. t'rapa j^xr^^, and 
random adulb to tla- acevnl'.c] ^prt^ch Ciihan la^rri and nativ- whUi- 
and black "Nliainfans. Rl'\ \ interest u a> in the ^-vtei^- to which acivnt 
played a role in both eniployahiHt}' and ^cho,}] c\-ah:uti^''n. He played 
tap^e recordings of \'ari«>us sneakers tn ^r"iM)s nf li.^-tcia.T'- and c'lichKlev: 
that the lower status Cul.ian horn Miandans ha\ e the U-a.st chance fi^r mk^- 
eess, even if the eniplo'- er or teacher is aiso (aToan hjjrn. 

WHAT ARE THE FRCSPECTS FOR SOCIOEINGLTSTICS 
IN THE FUTURE? 

To date, the stud)' of t-ociohniiuistics can be said to tia^e hardl>' be- 
gun, X'ariation is a vast expanse nf possibih'ties winch should keep hn- 
i^iiists busy for years t(j come. A \ ery small dent has been made in the 
stud\' ot variation aniun^ certain iiiinority urtmps. Through an accident 
of lilsttirya a ^reat deal lio^ btjc-n learne^ about \'ernacuiar Black English 
but verc little is known about the variation used by standard English 
speakers, regardless of race. Little i.s known about the sort of variation 
which establLshes a speaker as a solid citizen, a good guy, or an insider. 
Despite .some intensive research in the area, little is known about hovv 
people shift from one register to another or, for that matter, from one 
dialect or language to anc^ther. Only the barest l)eginning.s have hct-n 
made in the study of s[)ecial group characteristics related to hanguage 
(language and religion, law, medicine). A great deal of resear -h needs to 
be done on language attitudes, values, and beliefs. Although language 
change has received attention in a nunil>er of recent studies, . s<K'iolin- 
guistic research still lacks knowledge of a number of aspects of the ex- 
citing dynamics of language. 

In short, the social context:; in which language can be .studied haw 
almost as many variations as there are people to var>- them. In some fields 
of s*.udv, graduate students writing theses or di.s.nertations often bec^ome 
discouraged over the fact that all the good topics for research have al- 
ready be^Mi used up. This dilemma is far from a reality in socfolinguislics, 
where topics abound and where we are only at the beuinning. 
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Sociolinguistics and Reading 



Barbara M. Horvath 
l*ni\crsily of Sydney 



Many of the insii^hts i^aini'd in socioiin^iiLstics studies over ihv* pa.st 
several years ha\ e implications for tht^ field of education in general and 
for the teaching of reading skills in particular. As sociolinguLsts. our task 
has been to describe geographic and social dialects, with an emphasis in 
the past few ycarson social dialects. That is. we are interested in how the 
speech of people from different social classes varies; how the speech of 
\oung people is different from that of old people; how women's speech 
differs from men s speech: or ho\y social setting affects speech. Using these 
descriptions, we construct grammatical theories to explain language 
variation. But we are also interested in the ways that these \arious 
dialectal differences are significant in ever\-day life. We want to know 
what role thc^e differences play in school performance, in performance 
on standardized tests, in eogniti\ e ability, or in getting a job. 

Because of interest in describing through direct obseP. ation the lan- 
guage the child brings to school with him, sociolinguistics complements 
the current educational philosophy of nKVting the indiv idual ntvds of the 
child bv starting where the child is. As is well-known, it is our firm belief 
that no'child comes to school witliout language. No child comes to school 
as an empty \ essel waiting to be filled l)y the school system. 

Five areas that have interested sociolinguists are pertinent for edu- 
cators: the language deficiency notion: the difference among the various 
dialects of American t:nglish;*attitudes people ha\ e toward dialect.s and 
their speakers: standardized testing, including reading tests: and, finally, 
approaches to the teaching of reading to nonstandard dialect speakers. 
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HH'vt --iiLvtix^.^} In- Liih(A- in iuv artiL'li.^ " iliv L(iL;ic N^^nst - idarJ K:m- 
lish. \ ery oftt. ri tin- clwld is judut'd dt-iicit/nt in laii^iiaize ci'.'\ c]()j)ri»crU as 
a result (if his juTionnaritv in an inier\ situation. Man\- children haw 
hern assessed as TKin-.erbal^ or eonipletei}" lacking in lani^ua^e clevelop- 
rnent because when faced by wliite. niiddle-cla.ss (ibser\ers rA iairl\- 
iornui) settinus, the\' respond in cuie ur tun word seritences. it s.'^ 'i;ap']")eris 
that, at al>()^^ tile same time ps\clur;? s^ists were makinc nhser\ a- 

tii)n<. sociulini^uist-s also wtTc iaccd w ith situatic>ns in w hich ihe\" were 
usiim inter\ ie\v s for collect inu data 

rb.e primary nietbodoh^L^y of soeiojinmiistics is direct obser\ ation of 
lani^ua^e ii; its social settir^i:;. In this way. we differ from traditional lin- 
guists of the transiormational school u"he>. hy and lari^e, limit thcniseb'es 
to the stud}' of the standard Kni^lish of colh.'Ce j)rofess()rs and graduate 
students (the Eriulisli they sj)eak themseh es i. Becaii>e w e art* interested in 
social tlialects, it has been necessary for us to de\ elop technicjucs for col- 
lectinu speecli samples in natural situations. Early studies in New Ye^rk 
{Lab(iv. 19661 and Detrcnt {Shuy. U'olfraiTK and Rile\ . had shown 

that social context could atfi'cl the speec h characteristics ol an indi\"idual. 
S(iciai corUext includes such tluTius as *he topic beini: discussed: the 
plusical situati(>n <lhe }')rin<ipars office \s. the j^^lay^rotmd l: and. the 
ocioeconomic class, a^e, st"X. and ra(*e uz ethnic backs^rounds of the con- 
\ersants. Kno\^led'tit," that social context jlfeets sj)e< eh characteristics has 
been an irnj)ortant consideration in-the c(^llecti()n ul spet-cli samples for 
inclusion in dcscripti\ e studies, -v, 

Lal)()\" (196^) in !iis studies — and hisfindinus ha\e often been repli- 
cated—found that an inter\iew situation can be a threatening e\ent for 
children, especial)) iii a very hvrmal settiuLI and hen the' inter\ iewer is 
irom a b.iuluT class or different racial or ethnic background tlian the 
ehild. The same children w ho re]>lied to liis (questions in nu)nos\ llal)ies 
durinu a formal inter\ie\\ became wry •verba) in a less structured situa- 
tion, sitting on the il<.)or and e.itinu ]')otato cliips with friends. 

This kind ol information is of use to educators. I-or instance. man\- 
children are inter\iewed as part of tne initial school reuistration process 

' xj / 
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t..S-. Lil/iUsi J ''■^t': ' 

Much th- r:-. / 
frorr) st^ndarcn/v 1 
that i:iidd!t•--ci:i^- i-v c 
hoiiR' and tht' kii.d>'' i <;x:;'.'r: 
(/quatcri ^iiccvs^ in -^cli' 

predict succe^N. A chil(.^ 
periencc-.^ may iiT't ^.tjcc t.-^'d ::i 
the child or hi \h^j ^chcf -Xr ])r 
kids? Tlit-rL- is r.o ri:-a>Mn t*) t 
tioh. consonant ciusU-r ^im 
should hiU.:Th-:v with a:: i: 
Speaker^ r-f chiil^'V^'' <'th-T tf 



ilica 



dialects, standard (^r nonstaiidard. 



the acquisitif)!! oflarimia^e natwral. 

TfX) oflvii. nonstandartii^iiiN art.- inJ^^rjjrvrrd 
fcrcnt ph()nf>Ujjj^ical ^'r grammatical svst^ nis ar'' ^ 
irarbk-d speech. lieeair-^e tlie midcile-chi'"'^ o! > 



wliat is heinu said, h 



a |'^irti< 



jumps t(* flit; <;f>r;(j'''^i(, 
It is a mistake in a.s.sunie that, f -t^ a'-isf' 
not present, the jnocess al^n i> hick in l^. ^ Sk 
tlie squirrelr'" and then rej^'ies, "In liie 'r..,. 
child cannot construct con^piet;- sentenc'*'^. 
conversational settin^. Because a tiiild f^^^'es no* «i*r 
surface ie\'c] sentences does noi imply *^Uit '-.s ii 
English .sentence like "1 asked joini if hv kru-A •.':\^i:Tv ' 
in Black Vernacular Eni^lish as "I ax Jr>hn did he L^^'a v. here th'* ball 
was. *\ The underlying f]uesti{)n in this '^vnterK'^' is siiinul'.d hy th*' :f 
complementizer in the Standard Knuh.'^*^ sentrii^e aisd h% :^■'ert/ ' ^uh- 
ject/verb order in the Black Vernactilar f'^nelish ^^'nte!ice. 

.Most lnsidif)us of all. of course, is hi jumP te die roriclusifin tlui' 
speaking a different dialect imj)hes a coA^-^itix c d^^ fit ; . . A-^ain. Lal)^'^ h^s 
demon.strated what most of us have p^-^'sonaHy exjn'rient ^'d: tha' pro- 
found notifHis can he expressed in nonsti^ ^uh^rd dia!es"t> and fairh. tmpjo- 
found ideas can !)e expressed io elaborat*-' ^tandi-i^'U dialect . 
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Ssmyr of ihir m^iifk dij!fv.ft^w:y in^i^Kwifi hm- mti H>n^ ft^ss-c 

, , _ ^iJ'^^ v^hhJ.' ■ • • ■ • ' . . . ■ ■ ■ 

\^.y:iv hn^iUHi to v/^f;!>-?u-o ^^kr'0?U„ vt^r'i^^ili^h? v^^?uisu?t: ^^p't^-iikry-v ■ 



- 1^:-":. ^;:f •;:r 

. - ' • ■ . ri 0 



!'":.:uMK- i,,,M,,n.s .,u! to' . .(.■, ■ r" '^"•^^'"■^'J -valuations ,„uc 

■T-iKs a nonM,uuiar<i duii.v, ' '''i -■•,',.,..! luvau'e i'^ 

TK.STJ\c: - , ' ■ , 

P-n-n, ; -'-^^^^^^ O,- ,,,., ,,1 inter. "a;rt; " t'- 



1. Thv Ic^t Ls uiven oii a one-to-one basis and. as has alreads' been 
dLsciiS5ed. ihis kind of interview' setting can be threatening to some 
children. 

2. The examiner is asked to pronoup.ce the words "corrLTtls /* Aside 
from the fael that this r\ile probably causes HttU' harm })ecause people 
.look it up in Webster's and then pronounce it according to tlicir own 
dialect, tlie real danger comes w hen the autlior indicates that where both 
a "local** and "correct" airm arc usi'd, the examiner should use both. 
Knowing how inscc\ire many peoj)lc are about their language, some 
examiners mav be teuipteil to tie* just tltat! Imagine the child's conlusion 
at being presented w ith (w n lorms. More im])ortantl>-, in man\ cases- the 
examiner does !»ot s]ieak the dialect ol' the i-hild taking the test. 

3. 'I'he pict,urcs used iii the rr\ r depict no blaeks, Clbicanos. Indians, 
OnVnials. men without tie>.. or \v(Mucn tloing interesting things. Cllass 

-{'>ias is olnious (in e\ cry ivage. in just tlu- pictures alone. 



4^ The ba>iL' cnnlenl pi tlu- 
languats; is that i! ' 
measure \yr[)al int 
a persokr^nou s. l iii i;;-^ ; 

''v^xrrr^lly kno\\ hmgiiagc innu thus 
IKissiblc for linguists to take. That 



■ U. The unsophisticated n ie\^ ' 
' H ' K: therefore, if n'ou w aiil 
vt that shows boNN num>" wot 
wtirds antl you .separate thos^ 
/ w ho do not. 1 lie next jump is im- 
is, if you know the meanings of 



"osculation." "bunnmcuhis/' "cryptogram," antl "pensile," you are N'er>- 
intelligent, W'hctlier a'child knows what these words mean has nu)re to 
do with exposure to situations in w hich these w ords arc used (probably 
\ er\' stuff)" w riting) than to an\' inherent intc!lt.'ctuai capacit\-, 

5. A cursory e-.amination of the 150 words shows that the majority 
of them come'out of a middle-class experience, .The black ghetto child, 
the migrant Chicant) child, the low er-class w hite child all are put at a dis- 
advantage by this iest . . 

6. The nornu'ng poimlation consisted (if w bite children from Nash- 
\'ille. Tentiessce. The a itbor does not nrake an\- note of the socioeconomic 
class of the^e studmts. i iiis hardl>- seems a rc])resentati\ e san^jile. 



Socioliiunhst^ . it- 
ch ild should mark (I 
what the test de^icn< 
ground as the test de^ 
rieht answer bccaus- 
linguistic backgr^ • u- 
are fewer that 

li scenes ti> uit 
criticism from thi^ r 
are being tested. Stu 
drawing infcn^iu 
author^ purpose ;' 



-1 critical of te.^t d: 
• st ' answer w i.ei. 
H'cts. If the tt-! 
r. it probably n\ 

\juK'tations m..;tc 
\)v child is not thai 



eetion^ which sta- " that thr 
iir \h ' answer is ob\*iousl\' 
k'. - • :7om the same back- 
■ ( .1 :n come up with the 
, \ ; e\ t*r. if the social and 
»f 1' tcvt gi\ er. b.e chances 



;)e up w ijh tlu^ best .uo\^ t*r. 
,:at reading tests arc particularh' \ulnerable to 
nt of \ icw-. particuiarl\- when comprehension tasks 
tasks as getting the main idea, problem solving, 
separating fact from opinion, or e\'aluating the 
end lu^u'ilv on one's socialization. A few examples 



from a scrit^ of riMdinu tests used in a large, 
lustrate this idea. 



urban school svstcm can il- 



liortoth 
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By aaswcring the following test item eorrectly, the sludcMit is said to 
be demonstrating that he/she can predict or anticipate what Ls to follow a 
specific situation in a story. 

Yellow Cat had .soinethinj^ to oat in her dish. Just then iiur kitten, 
jurnju'r, walkeci hy. "W'luU is in your dish?" asked Junijier. 
What will Yellow Cat prohahly do next? 

1. Run away from Jumper. 

2. L<'t Jumper sve the dish. 

3. Have a party for Jumper, 

What is tlie "best" answer — that isv wh:;t does the test designer think 
ought to be the outcome here? "Let Jumper see the dish" of course, re- 
flecting his strong beHef in "being nice." But what a'nout the child who 
says that (1) is the right answer "because Yellow Cat doesn'l want Jumper 
to havoan\* of the food." Now running away does not mean that Jumper 
will not get the food, but it is the only ans^ver that in any way allows a 
child to.express the negative feeling that Yellow Cat does not want to be 
nice to Jumper, We certainly cannot say tliat is not a possible outcome in 
the real world, although in the wnrl^^ . iiildrcn's stories where everyone 
is always nice, it ma\* not be the n a outcome. 

In another item, the student is asked to identif}' the auttuM ' pur])OSX). 

Mr. Brown Hked aninuils, lie had a duck, ii pig, and a hear. I^he}' liked 
Mr. Browii. lie was kind to them. 
Why w as this sto- \ written? 

1. To tell ahc ; onieone. 

2. ' To trll son ; i^inu fiumy. 

3. Tv) tell \h<\ '. \]n 

The "best' answer is . ; tlu 
ptunt of the stor\' \\ a .at < i 
take care of it, to be 
fercnt reasons why a: 
point up some m<iraL ■ 
is true that at one te\ f 
that t^his child is deni' -r 
author's purjiose. But 1 
answer. 

At a more adva:..: 
asked to dem< nstrate v : , 

Tony. Tlu; 
]enna ; I hke I 
Iloyt: K\eryti 
\.v\\ . Hilt souit ■ 
Oonald: Well, 
hi tlu- con \ 01 
CwiU-r? 



It ..r 
r \\ ; 



lild ausut J (3), explaining that the 
;id one of thi >f pets, he told you how to 
i not to be ii:ean. There are many dif- 
tes a piece; t^uite. often the reason is to 
i '.' often than not in children's stories. It 
(t ils about someone, but it seems ' ' n.e 
I deeper level of understanding < : the 
^: wrong because it is not the "iiest" 



; he reading trst series, the student is 
- separate fact from opinion. 

(Ml l''rida\' nights! 

I. ;i >! . too. 

( utor olicrs is fmi and wcW plamu'd. 
too : uisy! 

, }){• nh' tNxenty neople in C' -'h cla.ss nrxt fuonth. 
jii ha-'ve just read, ulio tokl a jc2ct . '^ -it d)-j 
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The **best*' answer is Donald. However, if we examine this set of sentences 
more closely, ^^e can see that the last sentence can be used to express the 
opinion that, if only twenty people were present, it would no longer .be 
too noisy. That is, the noise was caused by the quantity present, not the 
quality. Beginning the senlentv with "well" is a good indicator that a 
simple fact is not to be presented but tliat a fact is being used to express an 
opinion. 

Linguists have recently become interested in looking at different 
ways of doing things with sentences. Take, for instance, making requests. 
Normally a reques) is thought to have a form like: 

Shut the window, please. 

But, re(i?-%ts can also be expressed as; 

Can you shut the window? 
Will you shut the window? 
Would you mind shutting the window? 

Or e\'en, given the right context: 

\^ It's very cold in here, Jce- es. 

A child who intuitively recognizes that Donald is expressing as much of an 
opinion as the others thun becomes confused about what task he i/i being 
asked to perform. ^ 

\ For those of us who are adept at taking tests (and if we were not, we 
would not occupy the positions we do), tjie answers on these items seem 
obvious. I have recently begun a project in Which I administer reading 
tests\o children and tape record their responses, having them read and 
work out the answers aloud. Often I question them about why they have 
made a particular choice. Some interesting things have turned up. 

1. A child can make mush out of the reading passage and still get the 
correct answer. How such a test can then be a test of reading becomes dif- 
ficult 1:o understand. ' 

2. On some items, children ate asked to override their own intui- 
tions. For example, on items where (he child is given a word and asked to 
identify another word that has the same vowel sound, pronunciation 
rules can ge*^ in the way. Take, for instance, . > 

big / find ride gi^'^*- 

The child immediately hears that the vowels in "give" arid *'big" sound 
alike, but he hesitates to put down the correct answer, saying "even 
though it says [sic] an e at the end of it, they'sound alike." In another 
instance he insisted upon pronouncing *'shoes" as "shows," even though 
it made no sense in the story and when questioned, he quoted again the 
rule for long vowels. I asked him if it made any sense to him and he rather' 
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nIaUer-of-factly said, "no.'* He has almost come to the point where read- 
ing does not really have to make sense; the important thing is to apply the 
''|>roiiunciation rules.* 

3. If we are wiUing to believe Frank Smith that the techniques used 
by beginning readers differ from those ^ised by accomplished readers, 
then w^ should expect reading t<vsts to p fleet this fact. We would not 
expect word a^ttack skills (rules for pronii uiation) to be as important to 
the more matur*3 reader as they are to the beginning reader. In fact, as we 
have allready seen, they may even get in the way of good reading. The 
tests I have been working with do not at all reflect this distinction. In 
fact, as\he reading level increase*i, the word attack skill.s become very 
complex— reminding me of reading Chomsky and Halles T/ie Sound 
Patterns of English. Many of these rules relate to recently formulated 
rulas of stress and vowel quality that transformational grammarians have 
tried to make explicit but of which speakers of English already have sub- 
conscious knowledge. It does not seem necessary to have students make 
these rules explicit in order to read. Surely, if u student did not know the 
word ; pro'peller/' knowing :he following rule would not help much. 

Tlie primary iiccent in words w ith double consonants before an inflec- 
' '. Uonal endingior a derived form suffix is just before the suffixal ending 
and the vow el i.s usually short in that accented syllable. 
The student would he better off if he figured out that the subject matter 
was airplanes and gucssecj- that the funny word with, the p*s, /s, and -cr 
was propeller. Even if he said proru'eler or pro-peller as a wild guess, he 
would .soon'^ realize what it was—:: his intuiticns had not been totally 
stamped out of him— and then pronounce it correctly, using his innate 
linguistic competence. 

THE TEACHING OF READING 

Before discu.ssing the teaching of reading, I mu.st make it clear that 
we offer no "sociolinguistic" method that will one day replace the "lih- 
guistic" method of teaching reading. M a matter of fact, most .linguists 
have failed to understand what b linguistic about the so-called linguistic 
method. Arty teaching method cu <v)ntain a sociolingui.stic perspective if 
it embodres''an und^'?rstandingof anci an allowance for dialect variation. 
We do, however; have some opinioi; on approaches that have been sug-< 
•■-■'gested. . - 

In the past few years, five different approaches have been considered 
iis altermaives for teaching non.stan^Iard speakers :o read (Shuy, 1973). 
Starting from ^he realization that some change is necessary because 
johnnyls not learning to read, these approaches differ m which aspect of 



'Goodnian has ht^n saying for sonK' linn' that the nilas can get in t u; vvay of learning 
to read. That was certainly demonstrated by this child \*.'ho is classified as a poor reader. 
On numerous occasions, he' intuitively knew the right answer but ended up. instead, trying 
to force pronunciation rules in places where they did not work. 
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the learning system is asked to 'do the changing: the child, the teacher, or 
the reading materials. 

We can change the child by teaching him Standard English first and 
then teaching him to read. This would put off reading for some time and 
probably would not be well received by many parents, teachers, and 
administrators. Bui, more importantly, we cannot in any, way g^narantee 
that we know how to accomplish the task of teaching Standard English as 
a second dialect (Fasold, in press). Even if possible, it would take hours 
and hours of drill and, as Wolfram (1970) has noted, "the sociocultural 
facts which inhibit the widespread acquisition of Standard English as a 
.second dialect do not suggest this alternative as a rea.sonable solution." 

Another approach hus been suggested involving change on the'part 
of the teacher (Labov, 1967; Goodman, 1967). This approach would in- 
struct teachers about particular nonstandard dialects so they would not 
confuse the use of the dialect with readint^ problems. For oxain m , x li- 
test roac-. 

"I )f goes to the si. re for his mother after school /* 

and the chilu read, 

"J^e lie go to uie store for liis mother iter school." 

the teacher would know that the child knov iiow to read, even though 
he may not kiicAv Standard English. 

Two more suggested approaches invol' changing the reading ma- 
terials. The first su.ecgestion i3 to develop dialt:i'j! materials; the idea behind 
this approach is that the child can begin to read in his own dialect and 
gradually can be brought to Standard Enc^;h texts. Another approach 
along this line is to develop beginning materiah: that avoid the grammati- 
cal mismatches befween the dialect and the nandard. 

Language experience is the approach t nat seems to embody the ideal 
q£staxtingj^vliere the child is^There are e\ identJy a numb er of different 
techniques that go Hinder this rubric, !t can entail having the teacl^^er write 
down a story composed by a group or an individual or it can mean taping 
a fairly spontaneouii oral story told by an individual. The latter would 
seem to be the best initial approach because it in' olves only the individual 
child s ideas expressed in his own way. The ma ir problem with this ap- 
proach would be to train teachers to be cart ul . observers of t\\e way 
children speak so that they accurately record ^ he story. If the teacher 
translates a story into Standard English, the point of using the language 
experience approach will have been mis.sed. 

All .of the appr:^;aches lead eventually to teaching reading in 
Standard English; they are offered as ways to f>egin the teaching of read- 
ing, emphasizing that learning to read and learning to speak Standard 
English should not be confused. 
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SUMMARY 

It would be ideal if, in' a summary statement, a plan could be formu- 
lated that would bring about an end to educational problems arising from 
dialect differences. Regretfully, that cannot be done. What we are able to 
do is describe the variety of ways in which people speak and to demon- 
strate thai these various ways are ecjually syslematic and ecjually capable 
of expressing the finest' thoughts of humankind. We can expose stereo- 
tjq^ing based on language attitudes and we can expose bias in standard- 
ized tests and suggest appropriate techniques for toju hing reading. The 
final decision on which actions to tak^ rr lati?! > m l! madrrs must rest 
ultimately with the pei)ple about whosr langii. " a( are liukiiu: . What 
we have been able to prove is that there is no prol)K-m internal to any 
language or dialect that affects intellectual development. The \\.riation 
within a language and the ways people evaluate this variation refvect th<» 
organization of the language community, tr< ^graphically and s()( . iy. A 
change in that organization is, without a doui. I. the mo-s: effective ~.vay to 
bring about linguistic change. 
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There is little argument that there i.s an important difference be- 
tween knowing a language and knowing how to use it. This point is par- 
ticularly well made in Stronger in a Strange Land by Robert Heinlein. 
Mike Smith, a Martian, has learned English through a grannuar book but 
Ls without any cultural context or experience. Smith is suspected of being 
able to levitate objects, and is put to the test by Jubal and Jill, two Ameri- 
cans. The dialogue runs (with slight niodificationjj) as follows: 

Jubal: "Mike, sit at my desk. NW. can you piek up that ash 
tray? Show me." 

. .._Alike;--"-Y'as, JiibuU"-Smith reached. out and took. it his hand. 
Jubal: "No, nol" 
Mike: "I did it wrong?" 

Jubal: "No it was my mistake. I want to know if you can lift it 

without to*iiching it?" 
Mike: "Yt^, Jubal." 
Jubab "Well, are you tired?" 
Mike: "No, Jubal." 

Jill: "Jubal, you haven't him to— you just iLsked if he 
could." 

jubal: (looking sheepish) "Mike, will you please, without 
touching it, lift that ash tr^v ajoot aboy^^^^^^ 

M1ker^*)l'¥:7iil)al7"TiTie tray raised, floated above the 

> desk!) 
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Few adults familiar with the rules for using English in everyday con- 
versational situations would have misunderstood what Jubal meant when 
he uttered the sentence "Can you pick up that ash tray?'' But children 
often take the meaning of an utterance literally, rather than with the 
meaning intended by the speaker (or at least they conveniently act as if 
they perceive only the literal meaning— for those in doubt, spend a few 
hours with a group of five-year-olds), and those learning a second lan- 
guage often respond with "I know what he said, but what did he mean?" 

The present paper is intended as an attempt to clarify, in part, the 
nature of our ability to use a language. The knowledge underlying this 

. ability is usually termed comtnunicaiive competence (Hymes, Cumperz, 
1971), parallel to the term liriguustic competence (or grammatical com- 
petcnce). Communicative competence, however, covers both verbal and 
nonverbal aspects of communicating between persons and, as such, is too 
broad a term for the present purposes. I will tJse the term conversational 
competence to refer to only the verbal aspects of an interchange, leaving 
the nonverbal features aside. (One might use the term phone booth com- 
petence to keep clear the domain of ability.) 

To begin, I want to make clear that my use of the term conversa- 
tional competence should not be taken as a renaming of Chomsky's term 
performance when he speaks of the competence/performance distinction. 
The notion of linguistic competence in the sense in v/hich Chomsky has 
characteristically used the term refers to what a speaker knows abou»: his 
language as a formal system which relates an indefinite number of 
phonetic strings to semantic interpietations, independent of any particu- 
lar context" in which one such string might be uttered. A grammar is 
simply a statement of the systematic and nonsystematic relationships be- 
tween these strings of sounds and meanings. Becau.se the relationships are 
usually found to be highly complex, linguists have found it useful to 
analyze sentences on at least the phonological, morphological, syntactic 

_ an d semantic level of re presentation, with the g rammar capturing j>vliat , 

"founts as being welUformed on each level and how the representations of 
a sentence on one level can be related to its representation on another. A 
grammar of English, for example, must capture the fact that blick is an 
acceptable though uncoined English word, \\'\n\Qjtick is not even accept- 
able; that hope I to leave on time" is ill-formed syntactically; that there -/ 
is no existing word for dead plants analogous to corpse, though there well 
might be; and a word for "a left-handed short-order cook" is highly un- 
likely. Performance, in Chomsky s sense, is a psychological notion in- 
volving what a speaker does -when he utters (or tries to understand) a 

well-formed sentence of the language; he might stumble over his words, _ 

forget what hc-Was paying, or stop in the middle of the sentence. But none 

"oflhis need bear directly on his knowing or not knowing the language. 

Quite analogously, we can speak of 'conversational competence as 
opposed to performance. But now, rather than talking about sentences 
(what they are, how they are formed, and what they mean), we must talk 
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about nttvramvs. tlu' spcakinu ol m'I- ■tMu rs lliincs. 5n |)ar( n^ ular, 
ask tlic followini; (|U(.'stifUJ . W iiat -^v tin' priiicipli^s wliitl; ri«l;ti<' 1) a 
sentence with a particular lucaninj: UtcrcJ a [)arii( :ilar uc<''^Mon !>>' a 
particular person to tlu* incauiii^ the ut^^ ^anec; ami the nttfranee 
meaning with (he effect ui uttr^'Uicc efi the hearer? By (Ik- cffret u[ 
the utterance we mean whether it ( ' »n\ ince*' thr heaier, emhaJ assi^s him. 
causes hirn to reconsitler his ^ormrr lM>si(i('!i, aiul Ihr lil<e; \shat AtiNtiu 
called the **perlocutioiiar\- effect" an nttrraiicr. Important as this 
seeoud part is t(j the total tln-ory \u e(vn\-er'^iHionai rniiipett fice, \vr \\\\\ 
not (leal with it further am! will hxMs ^'li the rr|ati(Miship IxtAvct'n 
sent(Mice-iiieaniiM.; and nttrranrc-fneimi ni.', 'm. Ntat- d in thr lorm <'f a 
cjuestion: \^'hal art- the |)i i: u'iplrs ,,.la(,- v... h>e xkv .a-, n' vdiaJ wc 

mean'r^ 

What, then, do w r iiif, ii h\ th-' airaiti'e^ ,tj a\x tiioi .um.^-'' Ahhe»Uv'j( • 
1 reali/.c that w hat I am ah^iit l< r si^Urst idMniatel> h,- sl^^^w \\ iu- 
inad(\jnatc, I propose w c ht-i^in hy dh^nuuivhijr^ a^!i(,j}U ^]H'akcr- 
nieanini^ (the meauinu i.hat the 'dH-.tker intejuh to eoiiv<-) k ln^nrr 
mt"anini^ (the nu-aninu that the liearer uudef stands the ] Weaker to f^^ cnn- 
\-eyint'/); and nttcrance-mea:iin\^ nh-^^ pail sjxMkei -i: leaiunV, ^hare^l h\ 
the hearer-(ne;inini4) . I'or our [niri^nsrs, '^^ e will as^'i^ie ihat hearets 
always miderstand what sp-eakers intctid; *hal '^jK-.da'J" he,»fer utter-, 
ance-nicaninu. \\*e can di\ ide utter ain t-.fii' aninv! into t'A n parts: utter- 
anccdorci' and utteranee ath:ct . \\\ ffin r e in<';ni tlir ntteran< e is 

to he taken; as a j>rornise, <t rrtjue^'*. a c liiitM, ;.i snv;v^'st inn , or an act o( 

(*()nji;ratulation what Anst.in calh'^^ an "il^^HMit innar> -iet." ati ae? oiu- 

performs in the utterance of a sriitc^^'-'V. Hv^^OV(./ m'*'Hi.v\hat personal 
oj)inio!i of the speaker is coi.\e\t*d ' :Uum- ;il\<'ut the li<-arei , s</nse (jf di\- 
r(*spcct. scorn, contempt. Irh ndshil', disn»*t> . tn' jnide), or ahnut (he ih 
l()cutionar\- act heinu perh*r:;ned { ^eh,t.^;,iiCiv at ha\ire^ to refuse do 
something. j)lea.sec! at heinu ahK' Hiauk '^*»nu-inie, ijidf^erf-nee in diay.^^^^ 
nosiii^Tui ailMient)rif(nir effort in ^-his Urt-a are uhiuiatcly snccexsful. \^e 
w ill have a theor\ wliichcan i>redi^'^ Inr a normal t»»nM>rsat»< »nal inlei. 
action (where rjo speciaT c-odes ha^'e |>f.cn iAtai»!ish*'d . that •Uti-rance. 
meaninjL: of a ui\'en sentence c^an 1^^* suclnaiid sueh. only jf <'ertaii^ as- 
sumj)tiorrs are made al)Out the ^j'^-akcr. hearer. »'Jui (he conver- 
sational context (tlie pa.st con\ ersal ^'lai lu^^/'iA . and ^hareti ki^^^^'- ledi;e 
-the world). Or cfpiivalenth , h)r a Unrmal con vers. idonal a(^^<'n. il \\v 
know the speaker, tliC liearer, an^i c oai^.^t . j.\ rari pred.V^^^^^ 
I ne-a.nini^.(or. ^U-s'-' < >f- ut tr ranrr rn i a r h r, Vf 

rtterance-meaiiin.u will dej .^nd on J. ^ .irivt^ <>t thir.i^s. V)h\ iousK , 
sentenee-nieaiiinii w ill ida> a sr^ie 'j^.^jjjt ro[r: thi^ mine dirceth' thr* 
."/♦ntence-meaniniz specilies the inP'^ ded f*'^ee and attitndr. ^he less n*. 
iiance must he placed e>n converva* nal priuciplev I-'or exaiiU^le. the nt^ 
terance of "It «i\'e^ me 'j,rvat ph M'^'Jre to declare \(ai tlu* \vinncr. Mr, 
Jones" ch'reetly n)n\ i'ys • tfje forei- a deelar^iiion and the attittide of 
sp<»aker-favor toward^^b/^th the ..i* ^tnd th^' person all diis l)> virtue <>{ 
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5'^. ?.hv c;':>^ vr^- -i-'.-' -^^^ „r;i ;:: > 

f<)!t» well- AvAiU)'.: v^iu tv'^v.i'if-*. '.r'::,v':\i::^ i:i iiii^uacr; h;:* :j 
hearer {>^;?x:v5^'i':>^(hi- vtH-iii:*.-: • 4v huid:::^: --v^::.v: ^=\r'r Uiv 

which drltr(njn»:rs %vho hr^\/i% vo^^rt y^r<.;iivi:. Vot cx^i^jpu^. i\ is 

Ai5 the i^r^ntnn: of pvnmv.- ^mkr^s rhv=i^^ j\ the upTUopn.i!*., ii^j'horii^-. or 
rh;iir.. lu xhoti. who y <'j how .jjo ;H-rcT;^-rd b% ^^^l>2 

ijUt^r^'d.. SuiCt: the 5^ntfni;v "l WsH i^*- dirrr'^ v.ii: be .is ;i %v:^^r:^n;:. 

approach aurOv, i^»7l t. ^li-t; ',?M'v:f:t :ilvui ?xtU^s the l£7?nif <n hii^hfs! 
ix:\n^ OfSilH^dth-^i inu^ S, Th^: di-vp '^tr^it iur'' for :ht- c;i^t; 

phtJi:i:?<tr. , r^;h- 

. 'lhi-:r .iTr ::V.^^^ : ^i- 'l.' V-':h:n^ ^x": Uvt.uL ^'^i 'his .it>pro:ii;!j 
dl.V^,h NiiT^tlt ^- h<- ' :i:i::t:^ .tt^" . i Tf;! • : ■ : t - '^^Kjr u li f !i-iV^; ,iHuckii 
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-n ot str^tceiev :or rcvp.vMinu . At iv-uc. however. . 
\\ prii^.:pk-s for ir,Li:r-rt'.y rv jUc.stinL: account fi 
cr.ty stratc'^it.^ prr- ; : :cd al^ n c. Wi:hin F^orman' 
^tion. )n niicht l :;- tr. r Nunie or that cheese. 
A iwhii. : it :i;K'> ()::U ifthi pos5ibiht> of a-ting is . 
:iti^(\vh i; :t i^r :) .inc. :v ---^vcr. if it i> a speaker 
isr/t ^ ;ii:.arh tr r ""^"l^ ou !)e baii'iziiu: on lha 

:;;:e>t i^.; !(i c itail tl^-at appropriate that th- 

:he ]\. ■. ■ a c-.UK:ition it; opposite polar: ty hold . 
it th'is ')c .1 hearer-prop(^ 'ion. meaning :liat the 
an the . praker ahcuit the :nopriateness la doubt- 
case ::Atendine the vrv^~ Ics to other acts meet^ 
res<>. ! ■ <4::nu elsewht re. ondition on prornisinc. 
' v)eaf vi be able to (io \ .\. action promised, but "I 
:i n: ;i relevant cund::i< n. which Ls a -peaker- 
■eraTiCi' d(K\^n't charac terLstically count a.s a 
. ( : po-.ver to erant \ o;: \^;ur frex^'doni" intH.'t,s the 
1 }• :iiar."N ■nincip]e>: t<> .(m::.' :l< an authorization. 
: ^hould'the propMiU'::'. the pre.scri]^tive aj7- 
^ rt'^ of difficulties. \hr :.■ vl" will still fail to pro- 
U-r iiU the utter.inc^c of sentence in a particu> 

■■'■t:: .iiU has a cvrtain in:\e, 
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mak:: .: rvi] .les* liut L- *X"ause peop ■ ..ften request by king why ques- 
tions .in fact, : L-arly always intenc wriy questions to count as requests 
it doe.., not fcllov • that the high fre ;uency iLi.se is associated necessaril 
with a sc paratf sen] antic reading. 

Finally, 'i: account of relatin a sente;nce to its 7)otential use w:. 
take th^ forn: oi asetjuence of steps; (he starting point will be the literai 
meanin g of the sentence, the end point the cc nveyed force, and the inter- 
mediate points will be utterance-inrerpretations as seer, from the heare: 
' or equjvalentiy the speaker's) point of view, and determined by 'g:ener:;ii 
rules of conversation of the sort we will suggest. Just as no one conten..:!: 
seriousi V that to determine the meaning of the sentence, "John v v 
believe :! to h^ve been shot," the hearer mu_st "undo" two passive trai i;.- 
format: ans, t'-vo agent deletions, and so forth, so we are not claiming tli. it 
the hearer consciously performs the analysis we present. What we are 
sucTgestmg is that the:se le\ els of our account appear to reflect generaliza- 
tions. 

Our account of u' hi/ questions rests, in part, on the realization t:: i ! 
the asking ot questions in general sets up an iinplicature: that the spea.- . 
actuall% believes what would be conve\ed by an assertion of the sarae 
proposition as that e.xprpssedin the sentence but with a reversed polah v. 
In shon, all questions are potentially rhetorical questions. The follow 
pairs illustrate a question and the corresponding implicated assertion. 

Why a^re they doing that? — They are doing that for no reasoi; 

Should he leave now? — He should not leave now. 

Must she come?— She must not (doesn't have to) corne. 

Will we arrive on time? — We won't arrive on time. 

Are we going to accept this?— We aren't going to accept this. 

Can he succeed in that? — He can't succeed in that. 
The reason why a question should establish such an implicaturc 
obvious: If the question is worth asking, it is reasonable to infer that tht 
is some doubt in the mind of the speaker about the accuracy of the und 
lying proposition. That is, 'he speaker might just believe that the negir ^ 
'version is actually the state of affairs. Grice (1967) provides an exam: 
where one person utters "Your wife is faithful ' to a colleague on the str--r 
—to have raised the issue at all is to suggest that there might be =:ori.ii 
reason to question her fidelity. , 

But the fact that the implicated assertion is present doesn't a.ssi:r-: 
that it will be attended to. What is required is that the question be ask.:, 
in the context in which the hearer realizes that the speaker does n:i i 
believe there to be an adequate justification for the auction which he 
questioning (and analogously^Tor the other types of questions). Thus, i: 
were to ask my biweekh' trash collector. "Why are >'ou dumping tho< 
broken bags of garbage in my hack \'ard?" he can reasonably infer fro: ! 
4he situation that I don't find any justification for this action and that 
am allowing him to fociis on my implicated utterance: "You are doii 
that for no good reason." - 
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I-k-«:.. r ::onciudr'S that sp-jak'.- 
not '^r: ', . (applicati'Mi r{ ^ji-inc: = 
Hea-rer rec^^^^nizes zlv^t the spt: 
.iff-. 1} kiis V v^ -btJing (shared kr- 
Ht':/ conclude^; that because si 
; ' tr dt: •[! azid because he ht. 
^ ^'!:- ■'ff::.T;C.. that: the sp^jaker v. 
I of A ( r<nnciple of self-p- 
nicinc-s that he should 
.„ri. to cease A (applical: 
; ,)ncirides ll"jut: the uUeir 



it!'. 



querrbi. 
He^:-:- 



:ne ^ (1^ rai interj:rot, 

ably doein't believe ih. 
-ngA (shared knovdt r: 



(vs -Jiat 1 hearer 
ias-:..ucatior 
bch:^^ves till; : A 
' Jge iif the V. orlc 
;:r believes : :-at r. 
:S it directi; af: : . 
-.ct to brini: am-. 
1 :-vation) 

erate as if spcLi-kcr hw.. 
f principle cieffic: 
:he speaker in utleri 



;ild 
flig- 
ht 



was to jcmvey a req?- "st to stop A 
Such anaiysiii^ is highly sp-culative. ' arr:?ularly since each o: 
-:^niicipie: ^:,)nea: 0 oe cc ntrived for just t' ii iistration. The fact : 
tney have :t. iiroiic :-^inge of application in .1 -col: iting for many of th^' 
direct s-fji - -ruies :: -Hju*T.'Stin^spe:.'ified in :: t:_. onomy above, as uei 
Eccourur.;.;. for :i. -rbuil action, may no? 
respo^ife w.; this prj::::.: musi lake thf f- "^d 
to suhKcnr.^ to th^t' view tiiat one a:>c-:.-^!^ 
hiive .iir K:- ast two ^e::>aratt -eadir^iTN. a posit 
deiici:;,. 'v<r musl .H-rvide sn=me syst - jtic a 
in^ c-;:' ce^rtain s^^iir::;nce-fcrms (''^viV 
-:lxi ch;^-act:vratic itteTance-forv^ U 
siij^kt T/Tcvmiser: L-'- - evsJuittions,, n; -'s: 
i-r .-^trivi't'd circu:ms;.:inces. .Sec'ond v, inr 



.li- 
as 



fiXind I nat wir- 



exari.ple. 
a few exo: 



lis. 



e the ardent critic. 
ror" i. First, 'iiiless we \ ant 
eai:..iig (that :u;/ij/-quest2on5 
r. f or whicV there is no evi- 
■r,v:!Tit for tht -onsistent pair 
,r*ciiit^a semaiiTk mterpretadon^ 
• i/ i^;t:ii;'::f)ns just .-:"e not use:! i 
- t .ai-: teports, ex'^ept in hirfi- 
:\xan:ine the strategies for rr 
dc \tnriety of u.nguages, w 
tratt'ziles used ini English ar . 



RAGMA'-IC 



_2h, Arabi.:, Fin- 
:sn't prove, tha-r 
derlie at . -list re- 
have su ir.^ested 
than a iL- :ing of 
iints to t! ;t; ver\^ 



*: :ed in ]anip->:»g«2S such as '. 1iai, Japant'Sv ' ^I'lini-: 
. ish. and ferman. Tlhii c rtainly sugge thr 
lere are sone genejoii prin :iples of ccnvt; rsazior. 
lesting in ^unguage. If th e principles c..i)n% ih'.i 
.:rn out to be speech-act -ciiic, then th -y ere 
:~jles for ec;. i iIlocutinnar\ act. Our preJrni :iar' 
.::)posite ccciclusion . 

Tuxr±::g now/ to the r -her part of tlie iitte: 
rudes of th- : speak:er which are conveyed — iie : 
i xjme inf orrziation . ITie -question of die xar 
cii nsquesti:: I suspect thf reason lies \v • 
r:;ot said to itop throwing trash, nor t'-. 
btiarer stop i.nrowing tr.ish hut he has as^ 
By doing th.is, h<: has prtsuLnably givei- x- 
k'lxidmatelv reject the Lnipli cation and the xeq . 
c:-i a defensive postunifi the hearer need c i!y ar^ 
and thereby den ' the implicaturt which \vas 
lace -saving dev'ic;-' to the hearer.. ' hether not 
r^flecti an niter * to show respect for the hteare: 
' -hait it is to be ;./Iite. By asking "Coulc y ou .srrjp -aTCwir.g trash in niy 

: a good deal !tess 



:::ic:. 



-janing — uie arti- 
provides us witin 
rrely a polite wa" ■ 
the spealcer h 
'irectly that ^he 
; ror the: acti..)n. 
I; opport Mnity to 
■e witihoUiC takiuig 
question dire<::dy 
of ferine such] c. 
:zs it, the speaker 
. is the essence of 



ra^. in my viirL!::' he 
:itk- . And, by asking 
d?'" u ashed u -^rhourt 
very 



zid'f sTpeaker could convey -.ne same force, :.: 
- .aesse- .-^nd: by askir.g "ji-:.>t why are you ^'',5ro%vi'iTiii 
:ias auit^-' imzpoliccly con -lyt^d a request to U)p tht" 

V*hy di:}n*t you try to s -^p throwing trash : , ? my ; ■ . 
asaxcastdc intonation.al pattern) he might i inter:- riitec as n:.akin^ 
::<: i:te, aljnost reluctaint riouest for the air'.on'to-vv::: ! . 

The fact that our prdiminary exa::iination ' 
questing does indicate thait these strategies for r 
guage-specific suggests, I hope, some rr.plicatic 
acquisition. For Af it is the case that the s 
are in a sense part of the principles for 
cultural a: d langua:?e dififerencr-s, th( 
language r::c;ht 'he vMe^-ed..a> ttr rask ' 
iru L2 whic- they idn-iiidv have r;j aster -. 

second Ian rna^e- acquisi 



problen- second lanrna^e- acquL^it.;.: 
what art " strategies v.dvx'h the J ar: 
things ut A ordsr 

We ■ ::..:^ht, in fa^ct, find that aomv o 
not from lat usua.' v has been Ci:^\':^ "1 
syntactic ^pholecicaJ, and pS 
speaker:: ing ^:^e a coding ? 
the one h . earnir c 7 i)r z^D.aL 
breviatCG rm "'A': r. n stop ' 
^eaker cs^r^ Mi^T us*^ -nr- r^ihiivii- ■ 
And finaJ. .\ :ac:* van * tc 



the strategio, far re-. 
:ues ::n^g are n.o^ lan- 
for :;econd lanf,:uage 
uitegies ff t io%v we \ise laniajage 
!r.. Mvan ir KTaclion, risint^ :ahove 
; cn^ taji. .)i In^arning a secc:/d 
iear^in^:; ho w t "> fulfiU: ^vtrategies 
n L , V/'e niigi it, them, vieav tdie 
tht perspective' of a^kirj^: 
ni^s U'.i le;: /"Tiin^:; hov, do 



T a .■:lr: 



i'^ ^^r^ 'Fs in :_. acquisition a: ::fsc 
- Internjnijnce" in terms i-J. 
a::' --reriv:?:.'; bur hecau^-i' the 
-iT^' n hb' a-oinve language into 
: ea .. h: V eiii! ale. use the :ih - 
>n\ y a reqi;* , the German 
: "V. ,*n-:n f:?' hier haiten/' 
veh n:in : te?i' materials which 



Fraser ■'. • 

1 o i 



S'jch 
' ■ ■ an> \ 

if 

lane 'Ki 



more closely luirror thv ac(};.ii*^i: iyin 
fect:vel\- rather than "c^.rrt-ctl-; 
effective thoiriih incorrec: (or: 
dents are ^oiim t?) rnake n.i>ta;- 
**effecti\ e" uik-^- 

1 -A ant t(i - /rieludc nc- 
guage teaching i tKuugh i. )t a. 
sure a lack of appreeLatior. ^'J }^'^'^' '-^ 
reader %villnotice that --^ ch nf the-:_.: 
a very he^sitant way. b^'Causr- 1 h -iw- 1: ■ 
thc\' appear to he v. ay cut ( f b< ;;rids. 
the system of conversat ional eoinpvti 
study of se-ond lan^nace a( iuisi:if^n • 
perspecti\ j). then tl.i* n-M areh pr<.- 
curiosity. However, i: this ty])e ' )i n 
relevant to the field ot:' secor.id la/icii::: 
begin a joint \'enture_ Botl; the Li 
are really two differt'iu t^roiip^] 
from the other, muci: the ^uith' 
ci:ssed the Mideast tuatii.n. t^: 
enua^c- in ir.eanini^fiil discu^^sio:. 
(>nl>' (juestion, thougl.:, is "XN'herr 
In actual eonvt-rs^ition, tIu 
Heart-rs often niisiini*trr..tar.cl sj^'' 
artist who utter^ U his feu. ale c-j: 
and see my pain:iti j,s'r" may interic. t:.'. 
another striving ar-ist with a eonini* 
a much different inNitation Or "'h s 
may reflect the speakerV eoi:f('(- : ()\ ^.t 
mav be taken by tlie ho'. less as .\ am 
And so on. Tliere'ls nn af)S(^.iitc: -uar. 
speaker's intention and --learer^ luidc 



oi thf abilirv' e '^^ iin^r.icat 
"Whv dc v^M- -...-rer 



t-i- 

■•• to i-jarn 



.:an 



i,:ini: iir ia..'k ■ A c ■.; 
iK Ic^rni; ai:-.i \v'.Ij 
:: ieuUi^'^- and iinprL. 

■ US ;: b^A-e has 1;^ ' 
ti-> c nriJencv in tt. v 
\i t:ie st!-dy ar : 
i.'ce appjear to be ir 
!r in: t'itruT tlu- resea 

,u-.,l h-^rv'in i>> 
•rare;i L^. or a" leas: 
^e l^'arninu. thi'n 
isl; and secoi:.:! laru 
"a::id aroinid aric ' 
: iie Israelis and .■ 
r ■'ihcr hand, tja- t 
rf'.u.h a .iinstrvK ' ■ 



MTu-i.ice ii: la:"j- 
tl;i.s lack. I a:n 
•ti'. .ilities . The 
-.11 , ■resetted in 
J -Ic- aniee. If 
: a; ;)Hcat:iori of 
a', ant 'to the 
: L.ii or tc-..u.\hing 
i\ a iinmiistie 
can Uv made. 
.. i.> the i:ime to 
.a>_:ers (::[ these 
: " for ;a vf;sit 
\ ;js ha ve (l;is- 
gruirps c;aii 
' tlenieuit. > Iv 



n: 
■ 1. " 
ir:t 

tht 



.-.anK^les ai ■ und. I he hiiddin-^ 
>r. "'XVi-uld - oi] ]ik. to r.ie uj) 
t. r^:ic<- as a ^<'n> ^'i.^ in\ 'i'.aion t') 
t res:, but n^ay interpreted 
■t*-inu late.'" -pok to a lu;ste-, 
tardiness < : a « r ain ^^lest, b^ ;t 
■nt al}.:>ut th- al '^ei- . v (jf dinner. 
- I v.o a:,;- iiv-r- '.'casion th- 
kI- , ■ ill , .^lei^. 
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ii2 



Reedi ng an d 



F I'C G rifinn 

I nive^-sirv of ^ .U: 



ragmatics: Symbiosis 



(California 



1. 


Kact 




ti. 


rr.ii \^.Mrld. includini: tacts ahotit haw ianuu^i^^.- 


Ls usee 


n tha^ 


\-. orM 


. St . 


:id in sttrrif oh\ ioijs, but rt'lativ ur;.studii:'d. ro- 


lation 


reac i 




.IS ; 


:[)LT trie^ to shrd sorno lii;ht u:i that ri-lation. ana 


to 






inr, 


■vithin a particular nujdt-i ui reading. ■ 




rela 


' is 


pa 


'iL'ularK' in^portant for "niiddic rane*' readers.** 


i.e . : 




:io hav 




- vn studt-nl-S in reading; cla-vscs; people u ho rna> 








:o : 


j.ny different approacht.^ to readini: teaching: 



pec >vh() ...ari read hii^m;. rneniLS, dris iiiir license te^>ts. and some ^\^- 
j)lic.at. Jii.s. I) . vvho can't "read.** Thee don't like to reaci. hear them 
rea-;! «.'raliy \v distressinc and deprL-ssin^. The enjf)yrnent and inforniatiori 
\\\v\ .:.'.'t frO/n*i readinu nonexistent or minimal. Middle rangers are 
ide.- 'i:::able i ; ubiic schools. universititjJiv, and in conirnunit>- education 
pro ,:raini.s. T. /re are special series of ho(.)ks tiesii^ned for them. T.liey knou 
a fe- e - luniiS-.c' Mit tlie at ti\ ity calletl readinu and tHe>' carj perf(^rrn son)e 
codt: -ureakin asLs. ThiA- know rnan\' fact.s alxjut the real vvorld and 
hov^ : an^uajc.' .. nse^^^. in it. But they act a.s if the tuo kind.s of knowifiu are 
not .''-.lated. as paper makes more .S})cx'ific the kinds of problems a 
midce ranp- "nc(junters in rea^iin^. [)ut extensions to oth.er tvpes of 
read r;;rs sh OIL .ot be impossible. 



r"ir in -'^ ^n^cf' 

horn I hi cifati. 
'•andine if j'^a.:. 
that (m; .>\y. 



"^rttjrui, the pjprf *Aj>. pr»'j' .ir*'il s»'\rr.il \»-.t:^ .Jti'J 'J^v urui'-r- 

\ h,iv .t'J^^ .iiu c t iTi'-jd'. rah]\ ti*> f.ir .iv 1 srr. !>■'{ n*- (iirrc »i. -ns 



1 :] 



Crijjiri 
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C-irbi:, At tilt.- :h\ ^^'^rk-^i: ; a: a^ prr-.rr.tvd. .jI- a 

p*i>.>ai:f. 'lia- rvr: ;a;iiiriC "^'M^p T V- , Ji'-ir::: ti-^t ar\'. rr-a'-* ^rird 'Ijat .-il c - •! :]ci 
in- part'- .It '-zj.- t;'^.^:: h :r ir "\ '^^-z. ;^ N';!>s':".N-t^ 
"trav '-U'i: :;;a^ liv- t ; awaav. .i^ : ^ : ':a- a .iir 

•ht'\ air pt =s^v\^ ■ >:> ^ 'i i;.:tT::.a'^ ':i ^- ! afi .iS' ' * ia/ > 'rlvi 

■ rrVrah-J vhr: ^a^li "1 i.« d'-'a -;>'Tat a: -"a^-A ^ p. ,i;i:;;a i\ia 

to tia- st< : : : ^ .J -a* ' av \% < a : ;;at aa ta-N-r a.* - • -a ja ..a^ ■ a - , t : 
aet <i!iiph.>la-d n^aOia*: k .la .aai M Mar \ pra j;aait a. ^ara-t-^- 
I-'urthrra^i t ia; at ^p:aa! a a; I »i :at' traaitn h;. ^-.a a ^aaa v r 
pai}. s.ttia! l^aa-iit is lawtaa: . ra:^ :'a a-nav ' Tav ^-^ :,iaaa.;^:' a -r a; 

xhv rrai u o:ld ia ;;rf aic<i t« 'r a* rr.aia;;: iit.ai(irr^ ai?- ahl^' ^ » t ( aa a-:..a • la- 
ihrtr ti'%'.ia. rhr Fiahr^psarv a!aaa-ar rla- navas ^pfai*aa:!> 

Uith ("j.-ha rrt?\nat- y^'i. a^^ha^a ■■■U^' pa^-^.ta'" "'itri^at M^ai- 
h<)ctl . '!".£■ i^a\ . .laii Pcina- s n :> la Tr lia ia* '^ latt- F'^a a* riait 
ans%\rr^ art- rriiA..it:t aa*->:aa:v. .tad -hat fia rsarar Cf I'u \:\ ?hv ta^t 
j>art ^'1 tii'-' an^\S'a .cial tia- aar;i*-^- * •! thr tnwa^- la Ma- •■.'-rfaai p.s;' ^a tla- 
. ariNUta mast rtaa\«'d' l.aaaaaa*' asrr^ a<a ha%r t?? (ff'pra;: < -a -at- 
rii'bt st.i^aataa . ?la'> ''xp'-^ ? 1 aa-'v !;\ , a^ a: id iaac\ aai. t t \\ e > a 'lir 
inaxini^ ?h.i? ( u v a' '^>T ■ a.^^ a^f^i la /a^ ai \ rv* ii^ata aj ( a t !;r ( ''tnin ni- 
?u Pnnriplr that a'a^raa'^ i.i;:i;aaL;r a-^*- N^i ^aa- N-.u .a*--, ta^vr j:ia\aa'-. 
*.p<^t ificall;^ . aral r;;) t»'.a a'■^ ,a!tas a^'- tiaaa ^^ rra^aaa li^^^*- • 
v\rr, it f aa - M". li^a ^iaaa i: ' a:f im r' \ '. < !♦ f - ^ a s:ali^ rr^.a-v (r:(a> 
or iij'rrprr's Ljrarara a* a .a ^' : ata ■ : : • - v )• i.r • ; :i : a ■ 'a a ' < a.' ■ r a^ a«. ' 
abcar iartan.^a^' '.--r , 'at a ^ac' v. ^ a.^ ,aiP- r-^a -a aa f;;:l ^.:,af: ■ 
vtaiaiir.p ' j^a- .a •■ -a a p • ''^'.'-'a -. . 

a - .i .a-.. . ■ • • 



C.*rif;;?i 



ERIC 



1.-. \\ 



.tn; 



r)- pA:- '.^ 
III lur- J'-: 



-1 \\.::\rX .1 -'pP^: 



{M avM;::u'.ithfr tha' N:rk i: ai ^^r u^i^\':^\ ^i'^ l^-^^^^' i- ■ i--''ihap-., 
that sjMtki- ■ ^irMir \: . rin- -A.iirrr s..- - :,-.:,ir.:s -h,::/ -^rn a^. 

^■:jMK' ^ hat J'»hn na^ ■ v 

I' r lust I av-.n:- -i,,^ P-.^iin- r-'. V:^- tdr -r. ^^:!h JirU 

^ipc.n k3ir:-Aini: f.u:-^ ..!"a- '...v, :^ I 1 - ?u: _ : -av^.t-r 

pnlii .sir A r<-.! ^ ,t!i' pa- r :r^. .i^rh I'rus-;^ ■ aj v.^^' :^aa; i^^-'.^rip ^M.^-- 
\urr:i ..a:iL:uav a;: i ;v.tri:r.p ui^ ••^M.z.i^-t M^- ^i:j:vrvj;5 i>'vr^;p. 

:nr:-arvvJv,-: : a:lr:. ^ .a.: ,::aa'; O:-' ^ ia: > a? .a'tma:' -aa..-. 



knovvjnst ihi: sn\jcn;r«.' hmdf:n :^:;tvi?ng, ^^;sjHi!;ai[=v iot K:h\\dtv\\ u fiu',^' Cu - 

nos fjii ffoni the '.un!<^ ^^wu-^ii us iyn\\ aconuv th.K su^cnnv :i5?. a :-/ 
h^nd.' the vhjkJrcn to kncn^. thr .s.;r^u:t^:2rf;.jn i^uirr ?o jf.-i-d. ?}\v 

Kx%\\\:t hand, ^^^iKiJnJi: lui\w,-^i ihon; iiajuir^^ Un- ^itu<'.\v>u.' vM<tr quii. >:i'< 
This t^rvidrncT^ for u s-^/rnbintsr xv^^uou {n^WK'^ym ^iUMna-XK ^^u^m.isuv 
«imi reading 5r^nt^* 'to 'ii-jKi cr^rdcnct/ {o.uur vy-niBsotic ?da?ion h<;r\'.v^'?) 
pfvlgmiUte Afuj tciuhnt! wh;c2i t-."cUUvii-'^-5 hvu^ ami whictx the drrra*;;- 

from nr^ding iMit, or? \]rv o?hr; juu;d. nuar^i ?o ^\wa ,;ib-t:Jit the w<jrisi ;j?;d 

«• ' m)^ but null rt;ii<ly ^> sv^k-xx nuy nuv^iini <:\^\m ihc 'J>'mU to 1m- 
n ti J %% '\n)t ■ it f ui ct:t J n pi t^x r 1 y , A ? » >■ < h ; u w a. r r o : ? I ic ^: u n-t* j U . s ? J r j n s i o j 5 i: a • 
j(jind oft.cn ru^h) proj^riim chaJ5>;:ocun t'j!i[nii!ditc v;iih lUv unt^r 5u r^-jixt 

m4?:u ^:i5 4sny ^md^A 0? ?>;iUSh^^ U^^U juM;i3aiiiv* on oust:-? ^roiiiind^,. Fo? 
t^^ti^iiL, <^^\:m\m ^»?;«^dif'r Knmh U9T1^ i;o:r:!^ the M'kcuon 
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^v<l^ln^ianc^ Vfi' Lini!^i.iv:'.' un^i Oit' ^vr^!ni;.: -v^t?;!; nrikr^ c.s^-^: thcit 

.iju-i'.-. th^.'rc'> no 'A .»> tu !?-n-'^vhvvhr: Uijinv= *j^ivirt:j u:.; ;n tut^i! chides or u 
rs /!• n 1 1 J } n 'k it-s n t :u i r ; u t . i J 1 v : • r "^v r : n' f / ^ '-i U*' ' u t a < i 4 \ v. h^;- , I'-a u ) rne 
.cli^iiVt. . h >tr(Mn; «. ciir:v' into in\ ifih^v ■i.iitJ*^ i iuui nisX cAt<:i\iih iU- 

r i-j : * i^f.-ci h • n ^-v 1 'J a r .i \ t ' p J ! i ] -'ji . f t; a d y ' U > i;-? n I t r . t h c 5 1 ? j ur : i t e ' 

N'va^ i^*ivcj^ li fat •■(;f'-rijn*/'*iijK and vv hn.^iii'.u^^vvi tiia^ ^-cnttruc-^ hen Mjnii;' 
orV a.^k*;>s;i hrA< thi' huii ^^o?'vvd, ttu-n *hf* ^^rit^-ric*' Wiiu^j ni<,:f;n that 

In thv^^: ca<^>. kn^^vv^ni: the "it^ triors ]ii4p>. Unf^iun airly, 

\vhK'h n^:^-i^h 'r-hojikt Ih-^ picked ai^<i «.ouv<^ Mtu^tumy don't fx}z^ri\ w inch tv\ 

u rjujrrd , Ui ri^ad-H^. in-j> int<^nr t-f^ )*';;rvH d yv*i; i;.!'.'*' thv mriiinitc 
o^rii .ii^>nv; intr liu* how lI-s \x\ii c^-t ilrr niyatun^r* lu thr^ 

p.;rU:d ^du!^::^; iUid ^-i^nf t?n:s t^r a^i<:-?r^. ili<;;:i . 

p;:r\ <<: c/i^^.vKar">c :!;nj^ . 

. W hen hv s> in thr innhx '.d a p'cxpl^/'xjni: ::asv. hv t*?ke 
t]Tnc TV? oa :^ is^l^;il^^■ pu^:;tiv h !>:. uii^h'' ordi^J ?^lp <hs^ 

v^rdc?' OiKv jir had cornijfcte^i tluv ;u ,.d. he %\ as af^k (o 
cvnqut^r the vjinihif \-u-:\: of ijrdrdii:^-'^ 0* thi' piertjc-disf a^M^ hf^ 



V 



PiACSfAtJCS 



tiii'.ini was thv :u-.it n!ir Mu^; ^ : ^i:-. - M-i v^li u * .-^ M^^ii 

T/it- third <vViiel:Ci- (-iiUiii ij.isr aC: 

^ i T \ \v li I'.i: ::;v '. ^ I: . '1'-: ; *.'h J n u^' ' ' i« ( ^: xi^ :. : i > «f ■• ! !iv ^ i-^ 

scU^rtini: c^;v->, tiK'"-*.' ^'u^.^ .j^^vtiirr-. '\.vi:: >rj:tr:;<.^.> .ji't: Uu, lu* 'f'ui. t:i 
j^HW'i, tiu' >.u:h' r-vyd tuU r<- u^txi !■)•. t-n o;;r/;- a-Ki v;(!c^.>:i)^ fit.- 
bas^t ot„:hr cU'- vM*; tk:!;' ^^r I: .irj) ^-r 

nun nuKlrh ^llpp'■^r^tci ith 5hf v\)M':n!:« : ^ rtlu-d w, Srinth ; 147 1 is 
rK'tJtrjI ,is ulir^r rr.iAi::\ t.it; :^ c^sKiv ir^i-^ : hid; a^ ^ji^ 

able cues ^fiu :r:;ik^: iisr <>{ <,on.fui' :^•i^-^:t thoi:)... M'l^* nl .^hv 
puhli>het.i woi'y. hav j;:i\'oK»Al jjl^'J^iloCi^ .u. -^Tarpnj.uicth .iiu; s<Mrjr 
•n>antJc c'vK^ ar^<i i'.\p'<-'vt.sti<-."!i^ , I aiu p'a:tii, -ihirh iijtt-rc.sto<.i in vvpu i.itjjfn^ 
ami cvM/Th rrhatcii to ]jr.ii;i;i.itu.-v t«.' ri.-:ii woilii tact.^i. uichvdiiK hiots 

ai>i)ut i-ijiiiiii^'uiv tiMv 11k/ siji!Ct->tioi-i IS th.;*, tiii-Mi kinds oi f\pi-i: iati<.fn> .tiid 
cucrs arc pm^'Tit JTi :t\ithni: at]C .:rv usc-ii hv ?hv skilU-d reader 

4*0 For UH' rt-n of Uns di>c-issiijn I /.ni^iZ to point tjut sonn/ iruiT- 
actioiiS ix'twt^^ii hitii^iiuue u^^^ .-ind n/adu-:: .Mici soiiu- idt«a.s wi-w/uit to 
jiivrn this ijiti-ra<:i:nn. First, n<>\\L-\et. i:;* ■ -tion c(,*;nt-Nt will haw 'o 
t::»,phcattd. It Uu:T''"'' .1 dificrrrvt- y ti>act ^^f thi^ Nv^rd <1'^pv:Ki- 

ini:on uh'-thf;: tht- ^;>l:'ak♦•; :i n^OLiallvt . .jn^uistic-^ (-r in rt.radini^.-Both 
fields uy.^ 'hr u i (i\ ;72r;;:i;fii: arid tyjij ft -t: ' -riidnJi: ^p^-c;a lists frnd artich^v 
and trv'v th.ft <.:lk .Am^-ax p:c>;in^ <!5:* tht .:rnnv: unkni^N'.n w^.'u] hy 

h-^^kirii^ at tht' ^fjiUpcf ^^h••.:i iii'- n*rn<.«'> Iim. ;hf i*-njt>\v iti;: arr 

.1^ i - ■ . 



Ahhru;:!: ti:e i!,jia ;/rd n.-^;, :.-t h*. ii} a rradr:''- ^ocahuh^r^, 

lh»' soiU)t.-j:c^' can Kf- ;jjait^;-t^>wd i'M-t.-aij-.*.-. f \anv>;is <'ihL^i ^^l.»^cis ant) tii*/ ■ 
s\niav {'^i ^iiJiiu.iUi: .A'-'-xi'Mi iMu.'] l'rj:s skpi 1^ r/hcj: rru.-JUit.iia^d uj tcicht-r 
manuaK aial % at t m-u. Js-t:^- .irT- (fifrf»;^.i i:j n-at-inc ir\{> inch ai'.- cU'- 
S3 iin cd I ckr\ il ( M t li c< > i - 1 r.\ ? s ki 1 1 . 

lJ^i^v^l^'t^ tjji.- i'nuti-ii in a \\ay dui rs ai oruv nu:jre hrnaci' 

and n'.orr riarru^v , It is nrojr n*srri.iU in s^T.vf tiiat the basic HieariiiiU 
oi words IS a^'UnK-d t.:i he kn=:nvn_Tiii:. i)rvacith t?'?rnes with tiie additional 
cleniet.^?s hnon>^VTTrTiMne7~a^ aKiU'W: th^- ht.ljcfs r.iid attUudes of the 
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uatior 
this is a 



the p 
:hc {()': 
(Ian f. 



othtT participants, tl:^ - c; 
its. itjici tin* pi:: |H>^t' ai. : : .tt h 
,^ an cvaniplt*: 

ihv salif 



class 



A status 
.i in (iu- ' 



,]iirsti(n} ai; a.'d at rt;apinu a ciTtain pit cc o 



(karrniiwcs w lictlaT 
intorni.ttion or a ri-- 



(jUfst aimed at ):c;:inu tht' salt muMHi toNsarci tin* uttcrcr. In the fo!- 
lowii^e.. context nu ans tht/sc facts tliat inilucnct- hinguavit* use in j^articu- 
hir situations. c\ cn u here {]]v nnderstandinu of the indi\ idnal \\ t)rds and 
structure:^ is ol)\ iou^v 

5.0 The cxaniple*^ (^f readini; and j)raizniatic^ gi\ en heh)\v ha\ e bcvn 
chosc-n specifica!l>- i>eeauH- ef their rele\ anei* t(j thi.- middle rancie readers 
who kni^NK about \ a 



phUt.\'in of j)atchii>i: 
e.xani. Sornethinu ' 
enjoy (anci d(^ well . 
j)reparations and t . 
St ructions. ex})tx^t.a'. 
hinv^ua^c is set an .. 
sentatiM\s of tlii 
rK\*ded in the readir; 



iHis decodinu skill*^ hut wiio ha\en't izone beyond a 
M^'ther enouch reading to get through the dri\er's 
-rvp in mind , is that man\- of these middle rangers 
reaciing con/ic bt)oks and instructions for hair filing 
'uretor rebuilding. In bc.ith the comics and the in- 
:is and cries related U) tlie context in which the 
ailablc from other \erbal sources. Pictorial repre- 
-tions gi\e a big l>oost to the exj)ectati()ns and cues 
gueSMUg game. Howe\er. the kind of reading ma- 



terial usual U encountert-d in the schtx)} situ.ation doesn't have its much 



non\ erbal inform a ti( 
can be partieularly p 
them a.s fol]o\\ v 

1. Tl. 

4. Co:::!: 

5.1 Thi- 
tlie middK' ramiff^ 
sight words tliey ; 
listener can transc 
corded, transcrilu .. 
differenct^ betwtx.. 



There are f<)Ur wa>s in w hich language in context 
bltMiiatic for middle ranee readers. I have labeled 



ions (KUcor^ie of the big difference in the way 
, talk and the \s ay the\' rt-ad. .-Vs lhe>- rer.d the few 
■rol and sound out amalgams for other word.s, a 
sentences and paragraphs. Their talk can be re- 
and then t> ped as sentences and paragraphs. The 
tile two tNi^^-S oi transcriptions are painfully clear. 
The reading is slow, segmented, and filled with pau.se.s and recasting of 
words and phravc-s. U'hih; the difference's are clear to anyone listening to 
the two sets, the similarities between language used in real life and lan- 
guage iLs read nuiy not be clear t*nough to middle range readers. That is, 
those facts about language use which the\' know and use in their speaking 
ma\- .be nect^ssary for reading a passage but never recognized by the 
reader. This i^ the gap, if the middle rangers do not understand that there 
are certain similarities betw een language use in reading passage^s and lan- 
guage use in spetX'h. they have a problem. How can they channel their 
expectatioms and efficiently choose the cues that will allow them to read? 
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This notion is i; •! far rem()\ lie notion of csta! iishing lett^ •- 

ponses in hei(innin;,. reading. Is s 
.Tatcd "reacing \\\^. j expressio; 
^ an evaluativ/Ji of n. ading ahilif . 
iving as if Ih knows that the h; - 

Mguage use know ledi^c, conunonl^^ 
idpfiil and perhaps necessary for 
;)hably well-known to all middle 
:^aiizein his reading. The examples 

.as barely opened. A mother and hei 



sound correspon lence.N or sigh a . 
also part of what is behind ^ .' 
criteria, still used (at least infor 
One who^eads \s ith exjiressioi 
guage he is reading is, in fact, lu, 

Following are some exampK 
accessible in speech, that are at 
reading. These are items tluit ... 
rangers but which one might nut 
are key lines from passages. 

In the first e.xaniple, the stf 
adolescent son are the only parucipant.s. The piother has just asked her 
son what happened to the missing morning newspaper. The son answers 
with: 

(1) "You're always criticizmg nie. Suppose . . /' 

A reader who is willing to apply his knowledge about the use of 
sentences with criticize will know that (2) below is more expected as a 
continuation of (1) than (3) is, and the selection of curs to confirm the ex- 
pectation can l>e made on a more < ffieierit 'uasis. 



accuse 
.\' Prep, ' 
id y is a: 



(2) (Suppose) I took it y U . 

(3) (Suppose) Dante tot i v: > 

Sentence 3 would be more expet " • : 
was a sentence like 4. 

(4) "Y(Mi^'re alw ays accL /ae 

Charles Filhiiore studied wo: : ! 
'can occur in sentences of the tyjx 
thing which can take response 
Criticize correlates witli situai 
did, or is responsible for, >' anc 
act is bad. L'sing tliis informal 
that the material following "Su| 
why the act shouldn't be considi 
of \\ oj; he other hand, correl.: 
assumes :he act (V) is bad but tl< 
one resr ^nsible for it. Using this 
pectati( n that the inatt^rial folh^ 
the lack of responsibilit\'. . heiu : 
blames someone else. , 

\ Many middle ranges rea(^ -s r:;;r a: 

their conversations, but th .j- i</rni 

knowledge and reading. '\ their 
part in the expectations ani • li so in 

However, a teaching *pr(^ i would 



tild look for a job! . 
n Ceorgd 

t the orig::. al statement by the 

SuppC,'; ;/ , . . " 



A criticize. Both words 
where X is a ' Tson or 
exent or ac" r state. 
H re evenone just assufne that A' 
ai point beinu made is that Y, tlie 
-cntence (1. yi-lds an expectation 
ill he direcied toward explaininc 
to wit, St -1' nee (2). Accuse X 
. situations • oere Werx'one just 
int heinu n.ade is that X is the 
MH in example (4) yields an ex- 
\yill focus on explaining 
it'tion with sentence (3) which 



' riiicizr perfectly well in 
w eer: . onversational use 
mxeisational use play a 
)rtar:t in. .skilled reading. 

^et ii aders to focus on 
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individuill words like accuse and criticize and to dredge out all that can 
be dredged is not the answer. The real prohleni is this gap between con- 
versational use and what one finds in a reading passage. Treating the 
symptom (these particular words) is only of marginal benefit. In some 
cases, the task is pretty much impossible, anyhow. 

The next set of examples illustrates that the conversational use of a 
term is not discrete enough to isolate and treat. A bet is an action that is 
accomplished bv using the word bet. It's one of a class of words whose 
utteraec is the act (chmicu, order, osk) in certain situations. Middle 
range readers use bet in conversations, yet passages (5) and (6) below can 
be problematic when met in reading. In (5), the first use of bet can func- 
tion as the making of a bet. But the response functions as the refusal of a 
bet or as an agreement. 

(5) **I bet you five dollars I can climb that pole." 
**I bet you can." 

Putting a negative on can would ha\ e nuide the bet go through and h 
speakers would be committed to a bet. In (5), however, the bet if:^ 
linish(id..A reader using his knowledge from eon\'ersation would look l., 
see whether the bet was taken. E\'en though it^turns out it wasn':, i/itr 
conversational use knowledge aJ)out /p^.^/ will cover the situatio^. L(i-)k at 
(6) where bet Ls used simply as aiV agreement, as Jerry Sadock has nonetd. 

(6) "You just don't know. The homework this guy gives is yisi 
too much." 

"I bet it is!" 

The middle range reader who is not applying conversational use knov. - 
edge to reading encounters problems in comprehending (5). As he jiul-.h- 
fully decodes two instances of 'T bet" from two different speakers in^ rji^ 
passage he mav con.-hide that a bet has been made and expect to rea;;i 
■ something about tht- outcome. Dredging out the meaning of bet could 
le^d the middle ramner down a blind alley. What is needed is the connec- 
tion between w fial .me does when talking and what {)ne encounters when 
reading. 

The last example al)OUt the gap problem comes from nor.lic ! 
nondialogue materials. 

(7) The eoloni.sts in Massachusetts were angry to learn ^ r 
the liew tax on tea.' 

A comprehension question on this might be: "What made the citizer. of 
Massachusetts angry?" The real answer h'as to be "The new tea tax. An 
answer from smiieone who had a gap between reading and conversa- 
tional use might be: "To learn or learning about the new tea tax." . / m 
' Larkin has studied sentences like (7). There^are a number of cases \\ re 
infinitives appear in this way. For example, the sentence, 

I was sorry to hear you were sick, 
can have two readings. One occurs where the speaker is sorry he heard 
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about it because he is partieulariy parsimonious and heai -ng about it 
meant he was obligated to spend money and send flower . The other 
reading accounts for the more usual reading, where the sorrow is about 
the sickness and the "to hear" functions differently. This last account is 
what is needed for (7). Middle rangers use this "skipped infinitive" in con- 
.vcrsation, they even make jokes based on some iuappropriate usages. Yet, 
once again^he gap produces answers that are wrong and that may indi- 
cate lack ofeomprehension. 

5.2' The second kind of problem is one that I've called static. Even if 
you want to bridge the gap, there are elements in reading passages that 
cause interference. There are pertain locutions that ouv never u.ses in* 
speaking and never u.ses in writing for adults,^ that turn up in books for 
children. Early primers exhibit many such examples. And any teacher is 
able to supply more examples in this category. 

Adults can recognize the oddity of these pa.ssages; they can recognize 
a strange kind of language that makes the book read like a child's book. 
Many of the examples seem to be ca.ses of syntactic (urammatical) 
formality, for example: 

1. No contractions: 

"He \v\\r not "He'll" 

"Sht is not bad" for "She's not I . !" 

or "She isn't had ." 

2. Full clauses in Comparatives: 

^Mary can drive as well as ]--^re^ .a\ drive." 
' Ht' is taller than any bov i:; ./ass is." 

3. Th n-^ "will" as future rutlier t:' an "goi^ U). 

4. F ll -r. ,n/. sentences for conjunct: : 

J .hn wants to learn how U) vq and cic: .nts to learn 
i .■. I ' drive also.** for "J(.;in nts to 1'. arn li zo drive and 
s« ? Peter.** 

Even tli r-'se eases w|)ich seem to be syntact.o in nature pr( iit a problem 
that \]'ds some pragmatic consideratioiis. We couki. oerha; . . say that the 
books sin'iply use a more formal style of la: ^^uage f Viwi is lound in every- 
day conversation. But if we look closely at die fac , it turns out that this 
isn't really true. Different styles of language correiale with aspects of the 
situation: the characters, the topics, the settings. Many books for children 
purposefully use situations that mirror those that the children experience 
in their ever>'day lives— .situations which do'not call for this more formal 
style of language. The children are asked, on the one hand, to relate the 
language to a very rare and .special style and, on' the other hand, to relate 
the situation to common everyday events. The following passage taken 
from Charniak (1972) shows this quite well.. In the story, a child named 
Jack has some paints and Kis sister Janet has some pencils. But Janet wants 
the paints. - • ' 
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, J- fid said U) herself, "I want the paints," 
JiK-k began to pa:nt a picture of a red airj)Kiiie. 
Janet went to look at it. 

" Those paints ni .ike your airplane look funny,** shesaid, 

*" Vou could make a ij^ood picture of a d airt)huu; with these 

[; ncil.s. I will let you have the pencils, I vill take tlu^ paints.** 

The children who are reading are supposed to relate to the real life situa- 
tion that wantijig something; trij^^ers; that is, it triir^ter.s a strategy for get- 
ting what is wUnted. showing that one of the pt:-, ihle ways to get some- 
thing is to trade. Furthermore, they have to app/ their real life knowl- 
edge that a trade can be made if the other per ; has a " wanting*' for 
what yon have to trade. I don*l doubt *hat c :iidren know and u^e 
strategies [<. r getting things and for tradinc The pr()f)ifm is in the last t^v() 
srntence.s ^' hich in norm:.^: eon ersat; viu .vouk: jruhably he only one 
si'iitence wlih the "will!* .ntr:-i: :ud; "I H j-,: you aave the pencils. and 1*11 
take 1 le . rs.** The chiLdri i\ ve to ,u.:cL-[ >t the ituation as familiar and 
thelangu.i_- as strange, Tha.-, 4utie. 

piiT-i . ular kind of Jidiiii^ njacrdul strateuy accounts for another 
exarn.plr : tatic. These Teading materials use ik controlled vocabulary 
and . )ru— ' rl sentence -"Tuctare, ^Mjf - most outstanding and notice- 
abU \^ ^. the repet:t:r eness a : v-T,r .. As mentioned above, brevity 
is ar. . TT»v-rt;ir ( principi'- of langu • iist When the principle is ignored, 
whe: id lon^, time sayi du : thing that could be said more* 

brie: :.u.t. "he person in con^ ion with you has two possible re* 
spon it: ;' you aren*t folio - the rules at all (yL)u aren't really 
usin!^ nil or you mean sonei n^i siJecial by tliL t^-mporary break- 

ing c on ) rhe rules. For exai i])! recall the pa.ssage in Shakespeare *s 
Jiiliii . C^ausa. 'heje Marc Anthony dks about honorable men. The vio- 
latif) of the evity principle in thi 'la>' is an artistic tour de force. The 
rept * tivenes> supp» *rts the ironical aterprelation of the passage, ■ Un- 
forti ately, Lie repetitiveness found i those controlled reading texts isn't 
art)' \ If til- reader uses his co river ition^l knowledge and searches for 
wi;,L could : ')ssihh t>e meant by t :is bL.iaiit disregard of the brevity 
\)YU\. :ple, }' search will be unre** rdeci. He has to take the first re- 
spoi! —iliL )ok is It following tlu 'les m all, the book isn*t really using 
Ian:., age. 

; fina; example of static concerns \'ioIating the language use 
principle oi , elevance. Consider sentences like the following: 

M-iry, who wears green and 1)1 ue polk a -dot ted sweaters with 
orar.^e a:id purple shoes, applied to tlie fashion design school 
today, - 

The relative (or adjective) clause about the .sweat er.s and the shoes gives 
information that >«>eems"irreievant to tlie idea tbat Mary applied to .school. 
But this apparen: \ iolation of the r 'h'vanee principle means something 
.special — that the -aker is giving di. opini^:n about the badness of Mary*s 
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taste an<l incongruity of such a person applying to a fashion design school, 
In Tieading passages in children *s textlx^^iks, irrelevancies tend to reuiain 
ju:3t that: violations of the prinenple of ek- -ance. For L*xaiTi]Dle, look at this 
..senteiiee: 

\Sir Francis Drake, \v::'>rn y(* : nii^ it rrnnMnher, becL nu* (uie of 
the first to adopt ll* t w fa: ii(Mi. 

Here the adjective clause \'iohires iln ;.rinciple or icle\'aiy/f but, again, 
nothing Ls meant by it. In contract iiornial language ust it i.s simpl\' a 
rule violation, empty of any dt^iTjie; .ignificance. (This and the last ex- 
ample of static were collected b\ ]ei v Sadock.) Adult readers unused to 
dealing with static filled passage,s te';d to misread tbe,co inna ifter re- 
member and expect another verb after jashion. 

The last example involves one irrelevant WDi .i whose irrele\ an e is 
emphasized because it is also styHnticaily discordan . 

Hakluyt made one of the nic.U impressiN journeys in the h lory 
of the whole world. 

Unless we've been reading too ni' h readin book material, ,vc'll 
recognize the oddity of the word tohon' in that se ence. 

Both the principle of brevitv ar :1 the prir . le of relrvance aro in- 
cluded under the rubric of the Co'')pt;:ative Viiw ie. 

■^It^eems that some reading mate -uds for ch. ..ren are u n coop era ti\'e, 
not only in terms of the principles «Df 1 nguage nut, aiso, in terms of al~ 
lowing and encouraging- the reader U use his kn wledge of language use 
in his reading. This gives static io tbi- .reader, tt say nf)rhing of \\ !iat it 
gives to the teacher encouraging the student to , ridge the gap r^een 
what he does when reading and what he does when conversing. 

5.3 The third way in which language use facts can affect middle 
range readers is to cause them to stall. Skilled re aders can jiick :p facts 
that conform to language use and know, or at Icc t suspect, some pieces of 
information l)efore the information is stated on :iii;ht in the text. Skilled 
readers can get a head start ori thl^ information Readers who aren't re- 
lating the reading passage to facts they know ab nit language us* - get left 
behind. Look again at the reading passage on Jar-- 1 and Ja. k S\i ;/tm)m' *ht 
next paragraph v as as follows: 

"Oh Janet. My airplane looks good. Yotrn - just sayine that M' ' li 
trade you' my paints for your pencils!" Jack lanjzii. ;1. 

Skilled readers will already know most of ti\e inf(jrmati<Hi in that para- 
graph. They will liave recognized before they get to it triat a trade was 
beini^ offered and rhat the description Janet gave of Jack s drawing was 

_naor£aL-StrategvJxir-the4rr^de-t4K^ 
range readers who don't connect their knowledge from life with their 
reading will have mis.sed it in the first pa.ssage and they'll have to treat 
Jack's answer as though many new piece.s of information were, being pre- 

. sented. The only really new. information, Ls that Jack is onto Janet's game. 
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AnothtT c\a!n|)lc ( hints rxMng dif \)pvd hvUnv ii v.v. 
would pick them up coi: t-:. Iroin various i :iV'-,stiuatious ol \\('' 
othiT people to do thincs. Suppose a e' iarar;er in a sl(;r\ 
following: 

I, Opeu that door, riuhl u as . 

Can you ()[)eu th ..t (Knu", ph'ase? ^ 
Would you miud opeuiui; thai door? • \ 
It s terribU' w arn^ in here with that door elostyd r^ i t 
The action of the story could move alon^ in the same ; . . eti 
which of these is used, But the reader who is usim^ J.is K 
knowledge ^ets uiore iui ormation than one w h' >^n t 
knowledge: he ha.s some idea ahout the power rel itio^^i 



rani^er 



■ of 



the 



2 

3. 
4. 



I ije n.id(lh\:\.-iue read 



I i.tiitter 
juai^e use 
•siii^ that 
'ueeu the 
'er 



eliaracrer sa\ in^ the sentenee aud his addressee 
stalls ai^aiu. 

Recently, a popular maiiazine had a st(U'y iu \s :.ieh the :atus and 
familiaritv relations between the two uiain characters wert iiportant. 

. The author chose to'i\se facts about lai i^uat^e use :o disj)la> tin ■ Kelahoiis 
rather than use descriptive prose. The iK,iy w M't ii: a Spam>i: -(V.-aNjn^ 
milieu and the main chara*. ters were an adolesct^it In v of the r class 
and a grown man of a lower class. TiiC plot eoncen.ed tlieir i ai)iilii.nt\' 
and the loss of it. The Spanish !antruav:;e has a good wa> of : uoji-eting i.u's: 
The personal pronoun system has markers not only for sin^inar or ])lu:aU 
masculine, feminine, or neuter; and first, second, or third person (as Kng- 
lish is limited to); but, also, for the relative |)o\ser and familiarity ot :hc 
speaker to the person referred to. Since the magazine that had the storv is 
an English language one. it had to do the best it c«'uld with KnglL^ti 
When the story opens and the hov is thought of as cIom- ;.:jd as 
by the grown man from :he lourr ( lass, tiie luan acicb^-ss^-^ t 
"lhou/*At the story's end, u ith iami]i:^rit\ „.nd childlux .1 \:- 'W: 
addresses the boy as *'\-ou. ' It clnesu'l a-all: work in Knclisl'i 
in history, but the auth(jr and the maizazir 
who knows about laugua'^ - usa-^e in Spauis. 
lish, would have a head .tart; 1 'Ut nui idli^ r ..ug- readers U'^ 
are native Spanish speakeis but who d{)n'^ :eLitr readinu . 
use) may well miss this and stall agaiii.^ 

5.4 The foi'irth type of proDlem ti .al r. ^1 u^ing pragma; 
can cause for a'reader is w hat I call nniflii !. Tliere is confli 
about the world according to the book co uot nuitch facts 
world according to the reader. Skilled readers reading good vvn::i\g will 
suspend their disbelief and ^et^ito l^iej^vorld of the aut hor. B i.;f some 

"Ivfiting in reading i)ookNlsirr all tluiriIo(K]TTrd<)esn't di'ser\ i> suspr'nsi()n 
of disbelief. In addition, that s ju^^t au' h-- t;.sk that middi' i ane- ^dx-rs 
will have to accomplish while they hav en'" . aught on to otiicrs. i . - re ar{.' 
series of reading books specific ally prepa -d to be closer to the v. M of 

" airole^TclJTy^^^^^^ minon , groiip ado^^^^^^^^^ \':Any of 
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the sturii^s in thcM* hook-s art' K-ss of a prohk-iij for inidcih- ran^c rradcrs. 
Tew of Uu-ni, howevr/r. contain articles that deal with the really lieavy 
bisucsor with current st\ les of entertainment . There are some rcc'.sons for 
these omis-sions. Schools are traditionally cduireed As ith csta[)lishjn^ and 
^ uphohlin^ thenujresof the society, a.s well as \^ ith teaching readinj^. sn a 
series of y^ro and con essa\ s on ishuus. ahortitJru in eoutiaet'ption w onld he 
harci to ^e* pa.st most, school board.s to say nothing of stories oi the jo\s 
found in some * ; the lesr. aj)pro\ed adolescent pursuits. Alst). fads are 
transient while Kook.s are more permanent. I'sinv^ n>aua7.in(\s soKcs some 
hut not all of the conflict prohlem. 

A specifi;' prol)lem of conllict in\-ol\ es certain hxMitions called 
"indireeiKjicLs af :Ls.sertion." To i^et a reader into the world ol his stor>\ an 
author often nuikes use of tiu'se devices. In dialogue or in cie.scripti^•e p;Ls- 
sa^es, he uses a sentence w hich depends nj)on the reader belief in^ sonu.'- 
th nj^ that liasn't been said outright. This de\ice is also used in eon\ersa- 
tion, for example: 

The man who is . standing behind you with a uun - clon't look! - - 
v.'ill shoot > ou if \ ou turn around. 

Under ordinary circumstances, inh)rmation in these kintis of relatiM* (or 
adject i\'e; clauses is presumed to be kno\\ n, to he old information. For 
exaiiiple. 

The eirl ^u:t I nu t |/c.s7(*n/a|/-S[)t:ak.s teudan^ua^es. 

The rr lati^e clause is italicized. It is juesumed the addressee know.s 
the speaker: met someone yesterdaw Houc\'er, in S(Mne cirses, this struc- 
ture is used to indireinly assert something. In the sentence about the num 
with the j^i:n , t he speaker is doing just that. C(nnniereials (ui tele\ isiori <io 
a similar tliiri^: "Aren't you glad \ ou use X? Don't you wish e^erybociy 
did':'* For that g/«r/ sentence to uork. the speaker presumes that the ad- 
dre- ^ee uses X. (For example, if I said to a person in Washington. D. C, 
"Ar -n't > oii glad youTe in .Alaska right no\v ?** 1 uould ha\"e to be kitichng 
or '^l eaking ironically because the question, if meant literalU*. presumes 
thi* i Jdresset' is in .\hiska. ) C.erlainK , midtlle langt* readers come across 
indirr'Ct assertion-. .uhI the\' use them in their e\'er\-day life. f\irt of the 
pr(ii)iem Uia' \)c the particuhir (le\'ices authors use to make such indirixt 
assertions hut the real probleu^ is that getting into the author's world, re- 
- solsingthet tnilict l)etwcen theuorlds. ma>' he I'jroblenj enough without 
having to deal with an indirect {Uesentation of the world of tlu* book. 

. A.S a final jioint about the degree rjf elaborate knowK-tlge retjuired to 

ck'id3vitli_U-piirLof Jcaiitv e.xaniple from the researc h of 

Charniak (T972:9f)) who u orks in artificial intelligence. Charniak was in- 
vestigating the comprehension of children's stories and he found you need 
quite a hit of knowledge to tie the parts ()f a story together. Here are some 

r'f tlvinj^^^X^>lL ni^Ltl^l t/> k n o\y J f t he sjory de wi tji 'LP^K^)" J^^^ " ^ • \N'h ile 

you're reading, try tu imagine what would happen if your real workl was 
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in (^vnfiu-J wW'u the vtuis's , :{ Um\ Ur- v'j^ nj; v. as a du (^n^;ir^ 

yiM i.:^'U^r.i\h . thr J,.::!- i.!/"; 'j-tli .t 



htOJiilv; ;S^•^•.^ IW-iW". Uo::/' i^.'M a:r -r-.'.r- 

r,;r^^;:-.t}.^ \<-.'- '^U.^k^ 'A '^^-^l '^-^^ ■^ ^^-i-^' ^^^^^ 

-j .-..jt js.oj:. ^ .:-;.r. i^.r-t ^K.' .i^<^ Uu' '■.iSil. \ 

CHu u iL- 5^ P'^;^''^- 

rhjliir-:- i h:s « v^u.-r^Uj-rvtvN.i:. ^-Mu- ^J^o-r^ jf^.ulr Su, 

CHtin^ thi% kind n( 5i:i«.uni;tUnjj ..MnjriMw u'h. duln't h.iM- it 
^vrj.ikl be iKira7-rrrv;tiTrrnKtk's ^^'Hk -/nous ti>,ai ^-'U jumh! all tiutt infur^ 

rt'(fuurd t<' siiidrp.uuid a ^uxr^ .d^nn a pll;^:^ bunk anu a 

du-sN»r\ Iu'!n.'iid»rf . aUn. a i « ins^^Mhi; a jutr ..«^ui trtr 

st l .U. Mnn t»l an at t5^*U t'l .i it al)^ h 'adt d w 

NtaltuP/, alHl cnndiil vsliat ra!^ dourr Hr-^- ajr .tj:d a haU i^vHrfal 

KUil^yiuniv. All df iroiii Unnkij.c ab^^it -a i^^t Jt diat du^ ^ktdt^d loader 
V.ilJ dM tiiat tiir middle t.M'i:^. M-ada-r raTih'*! 

Oiii' notr (d canUt>n uo^ tt^ do. l^ sti <'rdcs i lu" sl^dt rils ahead) 
kmr.^ abiiUi iariiiuaU*' Man kn<-'. it iiit.'uMNe]> I hev may kjM)'A 
Jidi<'K<n b*>^'' tt^ UTba!i/r djru knuuiedi:e i^iil diex kaou H diruay ihvy 

~"kntiv^'lne^^iRa<"^^^^ 

deiav f<>: dus inluiti^*' ktmu UiUv/ ts in ihcr, ab:lH> to um^ \hv lan^uauo 
instanth aiul effeciUi-K U m rni ianin^i^ \^ am iM i^pio rnit U> teach 
uhat-%tu(3enLvahead\ kn-.Av bu:. as Shu\ jiouits unt. dijserifjr uvhitd? he 

"■^c.iils ^'aphaMC U'achinvT'^ has hrm rinticrd i-prrr^-uv.^ rA tu^iiitv\i^^u i^^n- 
tviitrauin: nu t>Jhrr lien^rnts feadue^jnofu U'lU'V like in some piionics 
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progranis which ^>v\u\ much time iu)(l <'fu«rt on itsK lutiv: soufuis rsuhfr 
than .sounci lett»,T corfc^poiuii/ncvs. 

()J Thr first st^.;y,r,stitM^ involvi/.s ;ici)ustinu tlx* di ai:,M<>sti( hrhmqtie 
involving .-oniprch^Misinn qtirsUnu^. A^k <H»nipjrlirrr>Miii ^JlH'^^i<)o^ lr>o 
e^Vrly; U-sk ihfin brhne th*- |)ti\sa^r is fii?}sh( d Ask a (jiK stio?) \vh(>^^' 
answer has bcrn hinlt'd at h)i\ nut statrii v)utiiv^ht, wt. Ihru jniy 
h'Mti<Mi to the ansuor ■ iu>t just utti'Mliori to u ht-thi-r du- ansurr is nichl or 
wrong, but the kijul of delaihci attoiUiDii that all(A%> \ou to luuierstand 
what the student ai^swrrs and fiviureoitt uhut led him to that answor . His 
aaswen nun show \n- is inUsin^ some eni-s and that he iUk-s so ron- 
sLslontlv. If thir stodt-nl isn't piekint: op on huiv^uaue usr i ties. nbst rve to 
SLi* if liccan pick theni up when he Iwars a (:{)n\ ersation that um^\ thenj. 
Farther te^^ to vev if he pick.s iht in up in a e--)nv!-'rsation in whieh hr is i!i- 
volvetl, ()l)HT\e his itorrnal interaetion ^''^th p<vrs :un\ noikv uhethtT he 
UM'^v the structure that earri<.'^ tht' eur w hvn hv is trvin'»^ Uy eonHuurneate. 

If he ni-ver um:,s ihv rrh.'\ ant h'in^ua^;e use euc. you have a amflict 
probleu); he r^f.t^ds some materials e loser to iiiiu and i»r some help in deal - 
ing with the world assvoned I)\ the slor>-. If Uv u^es the struetvire in oral 
hujguagebtu ni>t in ri-a<iiro: tl^en the probleui is a y.*ap. static, or Mulhng. 
If other eompri'hensu>n qi:estions show that lie [>ieks up the lUJtion {iiriher 
ah>ng in the reacHng paxsaj;^*,^. then it's a stall prol)Iem. iMieourugin^ wild 
guem^s is a g{K)d ph)y here- If the nuiteTial hviu)* read uivoKl-.s up.usuuI 
language that viojate^ tl>e prineii)U*?v of eejoperativc eonversution, the 
probien» nia\' hci^tiitir and hnvinu the student deal with nn)re cofiperativo 
reading pa-wagir^^ should show it. A suitable approach svould be to grade 
the niaterial th<* student is to reail aiid let him gradually aj)|)roaeli 
those with the n\osl static. If your ^jtivAtunung and answer afialy/ing sug- 
gi^t that the btudcut i.sn't gettijig any usage cu<rs at all in any reatiing ma- 
terial. then the problem Ls a gap. 

6.2 For a gap problem, you have Lonvnice the middle range 
readers that reading oitssage.s are nsiily lan^iiaiic. ifje remaining five and. 
a half whal lnalo^ are aids in c^>nviut:ing their., so the seetnui su)^ge:*aion 
is to r<*ad tt? then) for forly-fivr numUes, ihrer times a week. What is reati 
sliould be soniet!mV4 the reading teacher likes to re .id and particularly 
likens to read to this andieiR-e. This sSmtdd not be ehnracten/ed bv stumb- 
ling, mumbling he>iryittons hut should be a prej^ared oral reading. If the 
material and the fncrseniation are uo(k!. it u ill be ban! to ignore the fad 
that reading is language. If the students ^^et tired. of hearing the leather 
read, a^sk^i n.^pecttni cOnnnmiits member (who is a skilled reader) to read 
to them. 

f>.3 Suugl*^tion tbrix^ is lo use ct^mic books atid other materials that 
support the verlud input with pictures and diagratns. A lot of the cues 
that language tivj giscN are repeated in other a?ipects of the situation; 
fa^ialj^xpri^simi, hodv postur At-iji;^ii- .Iht^e 

materials shouhin't be seen as gin)nHeks to be UNe<i once or t wice, but as a 
plannixl and regular part of a long tertn program. V(Hi might be surprised 
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tofiiul utU luaiU" thijij.;s al>'>ui cDuat 4 rUit iuu! t onu«; iiivto/s Jroru ?hi' 
studeiit.s. rhiTt* is a ca^' mI a > u;ini,!; Jn;n« s^h'^ 'Aa'. <.(fira<i< jrni .1 [a^ir 
rcadrr hut whcj conlii 1 ) lool .it ;j puvj' «»f i^niaird kanu lf<»;u a n aTii j\ o:' 
comic strips aiui r<unpan* a(j'> 1 ( on? r.n* dicju ikj vrvr^ai i'i.tn« :>; l! ; tii»-niiiv 
tlu' inkrr. tlu- (iru\^rr. (Im- irU^irr. and cli*- mruj. 4tjwl -i} vj\i' a hnrj 
liist(»r\' of rach |>rr^o!i\ t ■ ntnluitiMh k<»rnu '., ^'sr. ^.trtu uLti '>Ui]', 
atu'i to tlu' ^tiips Ik- hati uorkc'iinn Ifrj'oK' .uai aitrr ilr^ avU'. c rrrn 

uuich tjiffcrt-nt Irtnn »a iiat ' tiuT Nt»i(ir!i?x dj J in a l3?t r.irv '. rihriMr. rvouM" 
fxci*pt. of courM\ thr (vOit'T ■■uitir*nt.s' skiU'. hau iut-j^ UiaL:l<t asui urrt* aca- 
cK-nucalK vahicd, \v h< rva.'' Ins luuf hix ri 'juliji-t t to si;urK !n!u: ju '•* la>>i 

U'l)i)lr i(!v'a,<»[ r radii u: a i;\\\lvr\ ?>fat U^^" thi' ^(^^unon A> 

ymif fafni!iarit>' u jth tl.is ..:r:v!r uu n-asiA, n*? df?*.'s %(jur d'-urt- to |>5< L 
oti thf siualliM sui:i:r'vtj< n a i n> tht i. *i:iU'Xt . tlu- latJ'y.njai.:r usri.!. in 
thf laii^uauf av'.adrd. A;! *.!u sr t ur.s h^i.iaja/ rraily iinp(»r{au' iu'a<ivsu: r.u 
U'alchitiU inystrru'N ui .1 i^r^^ajv ifvrr.iSf.-s du d{;;s::f and alnhiv ?tj i'.cf,.4.5U^. 
Hf^idcN, j')ln s!tai ediK au:ai is r-. n<. ( <«ri(;t f5!ratU5i: V)n Idi' tiuw" sp(Uts 
UriuuN and il^oII uistrad of pvaaiind ianltluiu ajui t< ani ^port^K \*'i*y 
can't rcaditi^fii/ sonu- lir^ Uiru- T'Orts? Ai^uin, in\-Nti-f ii^^slu^iddu't In- uu^il 
*}nly as aii racasioruil viniunu k I? .t siiouKi bv uwil ia a if^Aiiar. ssslcuiatu; 
pnvurain. 

r>.a Siiiji^i'sUoii fi\c is dr a u*^*/<i ^uid diurouijiv nih prrparaUon 
for rcadiiui a^stunuM-nt' . HcHM'oua-r iiiv pPi^viy han^! DiM.ard thv idt-a ijf a 
five or ti*n nunutf prrparatson .ir tht- v^ui (>f th«* ciav,, C>»ns!iit^f <;ar<'(ijl!y 
thf riMiiiiiii |)a\saiit' ^h*^ asoi.;nrd. l>(<fMn«' itwarf of thv hkUh'n as- 
Muuplion.s it rcquiri.N. .oui \:x^r \nuf sUuit/iiiA ciaHii^'h. iufi^nnailjoM anii 
tiMie 10 iiudilt o^rr so thry - sll in* ]iT<.'partd lo rcaci it. 

Stj^^f'Ntion six j'v t nnsui'jr sonu* iani:u.i;^t.* c\pf;ru.'ni-i* has<'d 
u<irk. Most of tilt; available ifiitirr-i.ttinn on t.iuv a|jproai;h is int In'VJiunni^ 
reading and ft>r va-rv \i>uni^ xtntkiit^ i'l^i ^f^** cf*SHvpt 

ntvtis sovnr t'xtrnsitui l lu-rf -a a ;nai^.t/uu- ca!KHi /'fra7!f\^^<dUvii l>> Mlliot 
\\*ii*kiiiilon of l^ar>in C^ap, (^tvwuia l lu- idea hrlurolit vliU^<^^t^ a way to 
use ihv lan'viuaui* exja rirncv apprc?ach .pfofitahly with andiilc' .HVVrg.vr"N.. 
HaN'C tl)c^lud<;iiis talk to itu'inl>crs of tht'ir ton'unonitiV^; have tlu-nt tm* 
tapv rw>fd».TS lu inters ieu proj>le to find oui ab(an tho history, cidture. 
urt/vahieA. rL•^^io^l./alJn*rNtiti(ins, and aMiunrrtr of the jdacf . ihivc tru; 
i n t e r \ 1 (• w s' t r a ns c r i h t'd . p r t^e r v i n j^h « • Ja n^ \ 1 «^J:-' L^ (Qi.- 1 .l- * jj^ < y i\ b ' 
TiTalriyrtlu-'uraininarj^ then n\o i> jjocript.s of th(■^v trans<-ript5 for your 
reading niaU'Tial. The inaleriai u ill inehuk' fict fori /.critical trssays, how -to 
e^siiys, hi()t;gapfu(.*s„ and everMlunv: yi'>ur .l>x cravle aNthohj^y inekides. As 
the uork j>roi*resse.s. s<une ni die st uden l,s will he a!)h» ti^^tram^^^^^^ 
type.vcrFpt. Tlie falhuit \ alm- mF t)>iv kind.af piojtri.i to ihv Lmumuuiiy 
ohviou-s.. I.es4.Qh\ ions, hut e<|uail\ vahiaWtv^^'are the changes in the atti- 
tudt.^ and reiatidns* hcty. een the youth ->tHHl|) tad the older condnunity 
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;f:L ii! . ^^ iliv c ti'S* t'f t)u> 

i ; irvJr: • UiiiJ. ( 'f it off crinu a ])ar' 
• tin- uvr;fral ■ )r'^l:)K;:T; (^f Ian- 

.;!;o:. Tt^r -hi- * tiuu^izraph;. nf spt-akir^e is 
1 \' ■ ^-.'Viid a little til!:'- cii^-cusNinC 

rv;iii:>,:.ai=^r. . Kt h;."ur.:; )1 i^ t'ai. I^r u"Ard hoth thr-orrticalK , ii"^ a cun- 
c^-M \Mtii:Sj" aritiirM;.o!.>i:;. aird nu ;i:wcl-l<»;:)CMl!> . a^ a vva;.- of duinu re- 
N-t-arch. Ktiiii<;i:rai^ii'. ti;at brar!{ L < *f aiithropolou> hie ij^i^ d(» u ith 
ihv d<-vf riptioij :hr u .a ;it-n;>if in partic-i:lar c;oinniunitic-s. Tims, 
th'- vili^^j^zrapliv ';f -i.r Na\a]n; of the Si(uiv; of ArJiorican Blacks: of 
( .hirarit.'^ in Anstiii. 'ICx.i^; <:r iiiuli ^c luKr] tt-a^ luTs in (ihica^f). Tradi- 
tiffriall'. . '^h;iOL^ra;)hic^ tii-^erih** eeiu-rnl ;iaitf:ns in the \\av c^f life of a 
'^runj^ o! iK-<))<!c; ^iihv,v^-;jr (ire-^s. ehild-reariii';:. :eli^i{5ns. and \^(/rld 
\lc■u'^. IronK-alK . tiaciiti^snal rt hn^ <^rapiiu:^ tended n(d to dr.d with lan- 
L^ia^e arjd s] jevcu , 

In rer*-n? ^r.^:s. -'n.r a lit hr-ipc .1- .L:l^t^ ha\e trieti to he rnt^re j)recise 
ah<e;* thr c?^?. =)f •■*hn( )::rani:\ . 'l lirx iia\f detincfi it as "what one 
-a-rd^ ii'- knw\'. in ^ ^rder t-'t ;:rt >n;: in a par?i< ^dar eonunnnit\ .** Metliod- 
<:i^):::(-ali\ . <-thn.^cra]^iA ofnT^ a v.a> <•( duinLi research- participant- 
f}n^er\ .jM-'n, "liii^ i Mr.vivrv o) i\\\u^ a (, ' ^n : innnit;.- av l)t)th participant 
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and obsenxT; disco ^ erinii anci describing by means "of a careful, intense 
study of face to face interaction, just what one need5 to know in order to 
.get along. The societies studied by thL^ method have usually been small, 
relatively homogeneous, and relati\e!y simplefrom a technological point 
of view. But recentl\-. ethnopraphic a j'")p roaches hav e been used in large, 
urban communities, ar-.d thei-e is no reason why they cannot be, thus 
complementing the large survey ay :na( h v. '.ich is iiw c harac^eri^Mc ol 
sociology . 

Ethf: ^raphy of speakJuiZ ha.s ji -^hac one ntL-ds; to knov. in 

Order to g-. ■. along linguist: jally {v . i to speecri) in a particular 

communit; . This invoh es the rule : g*:.:. Jiar (plion )1(, gy, .s\ ntax. se- 
.mantics' o: whatever languaue.s arc v.-ed ::: t: ■ communit\-. But grammar 
as usuall} c )neei\ ed Ls but a >mall ; ^rt oi ' iui listic competence, especiiil- 
ly if thi.s c. :nj>etence Ls ':.iL'V, ^'d as -. aking c )nipetenct\ (or, to use an in- 
CTC as i n gl y popular term, e v i li ni u i , i c; ^ t i\" e c c rn pete n c e . T h us o n e h as t o 
know when to talk, \\ hen to be silent, and huw much to talk. One has io 
know when and how to be fluent, glib, or exaggerated in speech and 
when and how to be curt, abbreviated, to the point. Or how to talk to 
your parents, your bcjss, \ our closest friend, \our lover, a bab\\ someone 
you've never seen before. Every community has rules for how to greet, 
take leave, con\erse, be polite, agree, dis* gree, show thanks, insult. And 
ever\-one learns attitudes touard languages: one's ow n. the standard of 
the community, and the ways of speaking of the less pri\ ileged members, 
of the comni.:nit\'. 

1 hese are some of the things with which the ethnography of speaking 
Ls concerned. I want ti) stress that none of these can be understood by 
looking at language alone, abstracted from any co^ntext. Rather, serious 
attc^ntion must be paid to social and culturai factors as they relate/ to 
speech. It is thc^se (what^I am calling here ethnographic) factors which 
underlie and provide tl'»e basis lor an understanding of .speaking patterns. 
Some of these patterns may be universal, especially if studied at a Very 
abstract level; but, often, patterns of speaking yary froni group to '^roup 
and societ\- to society. Perhaps the most iniportant contribution^ the 
ethnography of speaking can make to educators is tlie fact of social and 
cultural diversity in patterns of speaking, diversity which ofteri,^ exists 
within a single society (especially a complex one such as, ours)./ 1 will 
return to this cjuestit^n of diversity in patterns of speaking when 17 discuss 
s pec i f i c exa m p 1 es , ■ / 

Before presenting examples, liowever, I want to sketch* briefly the 
basic principles of the etituograph)' of speaking as an approacfh within 
socioIxnguLstics. 

1, GROUP OR COMMUNITY AS BASIC. ' / 

The ethnography of speaking, like all sociolinguistics,/ assumes a , 
heterogeneous speech comnvinity. Tluit is, it assumes tliat withtn single 
conmnmities. in which individuals interact and communicate with one 
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.. anotlaer, there artr different ways of speaking. It is the task of the 
ethnography of speaking t(; explain the^e different ways of speaking 
ethonographically: i.e.. to evyjlain what social and cultural meanings are 
involved in selecting one w ay of speaking rather, than another. Another 
way of kx)king at this niatte.f is \)y noting that any grouj) of speakers — 
several indi\iduaLs. a netw(;rk (^f individuals, or an entire community — 

■ has at its disposal many \\a\s of saying the same thing. Take the idea, 
"John was opening the door," It can be said in the active form, "John was 

■ opening the door." Or the i)a.ssiN e form, 'The door was being opened b\' 
John/' Jn a ioud voice, "john was opening the door/' or in a soft voice, 
"John was opening the door." In clearly enunciated speech, "John was 
opening the door." Or in fast speech with many pronunciation simpli- 
fications, "Johnwasopenintliedo/' Or, perhaps, in EnglishjJr in Spanish, 
"Juan abria la purrta." The choices here are not random: nor are tHey. 
purelv linguistic in tiic .>ense (if referring to different things in the world 
(the difference between "John was opening the door'* and "John was 
opening the window"). Rather they depend on such matters as: Where 
are the speakers? Who are they? What knowledge do they .share? What is 
the purpose of the message? What carne before it and what will come 
after it? 

It is important to recounize that no amount of looking at linguistic 
forms in isolation from ethnographic cont* \t w ill explain their usage. One 
of the first insights a cross-cultural and tHLnographic perspective provides 
Ls that the same sociocultural meaning is often expressed in a variety of 
wavs, from seemingly large and overt linguistic forms to very slight and 
subtle forms. Thus the difference between formal and informal and the 
. related out grouj) Mn group distinction is probably a sociolinguistic uni- 
versal in that it is linguistically expressed in every community. Yet "die 
'way it is expressed varies greatly from place to pVdCQ. In our societr"it 
often involves a slight i)ronunciation modification; for exa.mple, from ing 
to in in words like "working" and 'Vunning.'* But it might involve a whole 
language change, from Engliish to Si)anish, in conmiunities which have 
both of these languages at their disposal. In France and other countries of 
Western Europe, it involves a switch from one second person pronoun to 
^ another— from vous to tu. It is only by looking at these linguistic forms irf 
ethnographic context that we can understand them. 

Now the formal/informai distinction is only one type of sociocultural 
meaning to look for. There are many others. Some, like this one, are jier- 
haps universal. But there are many which are sjiecific to particular 
groups of speakers, communities, or societies. Much more research is 
needed in order to determine the tyi^es of sociocultural meanings that are 
expressed in speech and how the\' are expressed. 

Ethnograi)hy of si)eaking ai)proaches the ([uestioii of speech com- 
munity in a way quite similar to the way anthropologists deal w'ith 
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ecolog> . For anthrojiologists, ecolog>' is the study of the relationship be- 
tu'een iTian and his environment, the study of the ways in which com- 
munities exploit the resources available to them for particular social and 
* cultural purposes. In ethnography of speaking, the resources are linguistic 
— the w^ys of speaking available to members of the communitv. Speakers 
draw on these resources, exploit them, arid adapt them to new situations. 
A speech communit>' can be viewed as a group of individuals u na share 
basic rules for production and interpretation of ways of speaking. Viewed 
this way, individuals typically live in and have to learn to orient them- 
selves to several overlapping speech communities (i,e., the Harlem black 
speech community, the United States black speech community, the New 
York City speech community, the United States speech community). 
Conflicts can and of course do arise because of misunderstandings be- 
tween interactants orienting themselves toward different speech com- 
munities. It is crucial that teachers of minority groups understand the 
potential for and the causes of such misunderstandings. 

2. RULES FOR SPEAKING 

One basic task of th- ethnography of speaking, and one which recent 
research has focused on, is the description of rules for speaking. The units 
of description are those appropriate to the communicative activities of the 
community: speech acts such as greetings, leave-takings, signs of 
agreement or disagreement, promises, threats; speech events such ^ con- 
versations, jokes, ^pc^^hes; speech situations such as cocktail parties, 
church services, street corner gatherings. The important point is that the 
structure of these speech acts, events, and situations is usually extremely 
complicated. It cannot be assumed to be in any way simple. Research by 
ethnographers of speaking is just beginning to show how complicated 
such structure con be. It is, of course, important for educatohs of students 
belonging to communities with different patterns of speaking to have an 
understanding of the nature of fhese patterns. 

In order to describe rules for speaking, ethnographers of speaking 
analyze speech in terms of a number of com^ onents. 

. Setting: Where and when does the speaking occur? 
Participants: Who are the .speaker, hearer, audience? How are 
they related? What is their social status— male, female, baby, 
superior, inferior? 

Linguhtic variety: What language and style is used? What non- 
verbal modes of communication are used?. 

Purpose: What is the aim of the e\'ent— to convince, put down, 
cajole? 

These are examples of the kinds of components that must be taken into 
consideration in the analysis of speaking rules. Others may be needed, de- 
pending on the event and the comnuiniiy. ^ 
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3. CROSS-Cl LTl iUL PLRSPL-C :TI\ E 

aliOf anthrr.r.c)li>'r.\ ha> ht-t-:) sla-ss L-mv.-.tiltural diiicR-M^-^. It 
course, bvloukiriii at racik-ally diih a-iit :rni:: oufm .v,-^ that \Ne 

-re struck incst hv the rt-ltA ancrtji" thr fthrm^raphiic- vi-v.pv^uvc I am au- 
v(;catiiiiZ h.Tc. Thus, h arriin- ahn.u tlir pcopU- (.{ tlu-^ Norihu rst 
Amazon. \vh(, >pvak nim-. tt-n. or ihop.' humua^rv wvll aiici who keep 
learninunew oru-.s ((.'xm as aduU>, ap)p;areritly mainly in order to rei^ulate 
IIlarria^t^s). forevs us t(, rethink the natnrr ol" laneuaize learnini: and the 
functions r^f multiiiuunali-m . Bui euhural diiTereners exist withui our 
u%vn s(»ciftv and theM- are perhaps the most rele^•ant to our diseusMon. 
The uses and tunetions nf viU-ntf amom: Apaehes and other American 
Indian uroups are <iuitf diliea-nt from thosf of \\ hite niiddU-ehiss An^U|s. 
\\ [ therr are l ertaiu sunihirities arui o\t'rhi;)s anci tlnis. i^utential tor mis- 
understaiidim: anti etMiHiet. U ithi reuard to rradin<4 anci u ritim:. eth- 
nouranhers havr traditionally studied prtlitrrate societies. But there are 
relativelv few such s(^cieties today. And one major contribution the 
ethiKJuraphv of speakini: can make in this area is to point out that the 
simple dichotomy preliterate literate, is a false one. Tlure are maiiy 
kinds literacv/v\"e \^ant to kmm who writes and reads, to wht)nK m 
wiiat lauLMueaes and varieties (^f hm-^uaae. in uhat contexts, and for what 
purposes. When a teaelier announce> to a class "I %\ ant you to read pa.ees 
50 to 75 lor tomorrow diH-> that .Merancc ha\e the sauie meaniiiiz for 
an Apache in Arizona, lor a xounu lilack student in a Harlem uhetto. for a 
Chicano in Denver, for a uiiddle^class Jew in ChieaiioV I will relnrn to 
this (jufstion of the' etlmoi:raph\ < -f w ritin>: and readinu. 

I think I can best desc ribe the et hno'urapliy of speakinu by discnssiniz 
several examples and Ikjw they have been or can be approached by 
ethnourapbers of speakimi. I will present tbr examples in terms of a very 
simi)le model u hich sununari/es the elhuo^raphy of speakinU approach I 
have been discussinu. This model has been. uh-J either implicitly or ex- 
plicitlv bv researcliers in the ct lmoi^rai)by ol ^peakinu. The model states 
that anv linv^uistie (or communicative) beha\ior can be understood only 
in terms of se^■eral interacting and related persnectixes. These perspec- 
tives are liu^^uistir or isorio) liniruistir rrs(jurrrs: a set of i)Otentials lor 
social meaning and use. The lint;nistic resources take on meanmK and 
provide meanin<j as thev are used in social uitcractitni (m order to. 
indicate such social interactir)nal notions as respect, deference, agree- 
ment disagreement, aiid condescension) and in discourse (such as ^rtrt- 
,n- 1-ave-takinu, conversati-n, and jokint:). The total or.uanization o 
ns'esof lan.unaue. together with socielal and individual attitudes t(r\vard 
laii^mi^e and speech, is an cthnoiiuiphij of speaking. The efhnouraphy o 
si)cakiim can be understood (mlv in terms of the larger context of tne t()tal 
ethnouraphv of a societv; in terms of the social, economic, and other 
tvpes of stnic^ture and or^ani/at ion basic to the sooict) . It is the ethimu- 
raphv of speakinu and the etlmourai)bic that I aip stressing as or^umizin^ 
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perspectives, in the sense of providini: the reasons u hy curtain Unguis tic 
features or speech patterns are felt to "helon'^ t(x^<-'t}icr** (uoinen's spetrch, 
baby talk, black speech, stuff}- speech, formal :a)tx-ch, or atieresbiNe 
speech. 




1. Let us be^in with Black English, which has been described b\ 
various linguists, sociolin^uists. and ethnoj^raph.ers of speakin,^^. .-Vs a lin- 
guistic resource. Black English has certain properties which can be 
enumerated: intonation j)attern, sound ])atterns, morphological and 
syntactic const ructioi.s such as double negati\es and special uses of the 
verb to hc\ and jiarticular \ ()cabular\' items. But wliat Is interest in is 
that there is jirobabh' no C)ne — black or \\ hitf — u ho .'•peaks Black EnelLsh 
with the totality of its linguistic features, all of the time. Rather, feature n 
of Black Entilish, expeciall\' intonation inittcrri-, cenai:i s}j:t.j-tie con- 
~structions, and certain '^nh /ji b\ h(^th blacks and whites, in 

certaiii social cx)ntexts, ior strategic, rhetorical purpose.^. The result is the 
well-known switch inii behavior from speaking mon.^ black to speaking 
more standard white, g^ini^ back and forth, never totally in either direc- 
tion. Using features of Black Enulish signifies such notions as infornialit\', 
emphasis, and in group solidarity. Using features of standard, W'liite 
Enf^lish signifies social distance, formalit)', and out group relations. The 
constant in group - out group patterning in the use of Black English makes 
sense onK- in. tlie ethnographic context oi black white relati(ms in the 
United States. 

2. Similarly, Sparnsh/ English switching in C.'hicano ccjuununities of 
the Southwest, while it draws on the linguistic resources of Sjiaru'sh and 
English, can he understood (jnly as a linguistic response: reflection; and, 
in part, definition of the particular relationship between Chicanos and 
Anglos. The rules for switching languages are complicated and invoh'e 
iingui,stic as well as social considerations. But, as in the case of Black 
English, it is iinportant to realize that members of the conuntuiity, within 
single discourses, draw on both languages in a constant pattern of switch- 
ing — Spanish indicating ethnic identit\', emphasis, and iu-gnuip solidari> 
ty; Finglish indicating so(.'ial distance, formality, and identification with 
the dominant Anglo culture. The situation is (]uite analagous to that of 
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the black comniunily, in that a rcrioiK uncL-rvtandin^ of the ethnoiiraphy 
of the Chicano cominunity rirqulred in order to uiidenstiind Chicane 
communicative behavior. 

3. My next example has to do with a pher^oru-riion not u>uall; con- 
sidered to' be a part of h'nghLstics. hut one wiiich clearly is part of com- 
munication, nameK' silence. An ethnoi:raj)her of speaking. Keith Basso^ 
has described various uses of silence amions: the Apache Indians of 
Arizona— between strangers until they get to know one another, between 
parents and children who have not se^n one anoth.-r for some time, be- 
tween men and women while courting, by persons being "cussed out. b>- 
persons in the compan;/ of someone hose spouse or kinsman has reeenlh" 
died, by persons in the compan>- of sick pt^iple. W'lvdi is interesting here ls 
not that silencv Ls ccmmiunicative for Apacht^ and not tor us. Vv'e, too, 
ha\e moments when silence is appropriate. Tims, h^r t-xample. tl:e U;rnj 
silent coTnjmmion. But the contexts in which Apaches ut>v and expect 
silence artf different from those in which we do: in fact, tliey are ':>ften 
diametrically opposed, in the situations Basso describe"^. .Anglo \ ■ 

will often use even more speech than nr^rnr \ 'eache* 
with Indian students should h:". pec J' ,. - . ,ituati..; ;x:- 

Indian cl-i^"- arc likt ! [ Ik .ik-nt .... : i.ui ta^;e si!t:nce a- a si^n of 
. jidit; . iri^ ilence. or lack of interest. 

4. My next example has to do with the use of the ])ronoun u -:. a 
problem which at first dance may seem to he purely linguistic: yet it Ls 
one which Ls intimately tied up w hh the system of social urouj.^s and social 
relations in our scK-iety. U'r is one of the many and complexly interrelated 
wavs of referring to persons in spev< h. .As is t\ pical of the elements in this 
comple.-^? u*c is potentially ambiguous in niany wa\ s. It can^ refer to the 
speaker alone: '•U'e'll deal with that later.** The speaker and others with 
him: **Mav we come in?*' The hearer alone: *'How are we today?" The 
speaker and the hearer: "Don*t you think we should leave now? 

The^e different ust^ of u r can play an important role in the expres- 
sion and definition of social relationships. The irr of a single -^peak^-r m r 
writer) is the professional ivc of formal m^- * h king and 
specialized topics. The tvc nf " low > is (^ftv.. 

descending ur oscci towar J iiiicK ii sex.-:ii.s to he common in 

d(K.tor-patienl relationships, for example, especially if the patient is a 
child or a member of a minority group. It is :ilso usrd h* o ' ih 
dren and teachers to students. 

The use of thcsr ' //..m- \l~ri- ,K'S(;fu. ' . i, ^;c]ids on .ic 

ethnographica^>>' h:i , a ; " - ■ ^ i ■ /inferior :.tatu.s or in gronv not 
j^roup relatioi.:.inp. Notice. fori-xarnpU*. that - <t/ I to begin v 
we in such sentences as: "Well, you know, iinguLsts write transiorma- 
tions like this*' or ■*\Ve in the ethnography of speaking study many 
cultures,*' I would besetting up a wo you opposition in which trc stood 
for me and the group of e::perts (^f which I am a member as distinct from 
you, the out group of persons who are not fortunate enough to be experts 
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in thii tradi:. Such use of u e \\<.::ld :x: rt:.:-.^:?.- :r. I Uv.r:.c: 

reinforce and exa^x^rsic the ui5T:irrc hrr;vc^rr- . ::: :t --r-^:--:: :f; h 
we are suppo>€<J to Ix- interact in.: it :r.u. ^V*. t:':I> • : v" b- 

n-Tjic^.! of consultant intrruct:-; r:>. ' 

i ha\'e chosen io dL-Cii\s th:^ ; urtic- = :i^r h;-rt; :::r 

problem of the exp^e^.^it^n { i pcrv^^n in ■.;:iL;-:v;i^^- '-r^v' th^! hvi^ at tr.:;-t\-v: 
the attention ot maJiV ii 'UnL:iiis:> .inU etnni^i:ranner- >i->r'uKi::^ prr- 
ciseiy because it dt-rnnnstrate^ ^i> ^^t^ll the ch;se relLitic-in^hip hvtv\t-fj: !.:n- 
gua^e and its use in culture and S',»c ier- . 

5- .\5 a final exan'iV'lv. I "a ant t^' ; - ir;t ■.■ut th ; -'N^ihle r* oiiC^- ^ ■: 
the eihnoj^raph y r;f vptjakui^ to th- ;>r^^!ni,'n! n: rvdiii::^ and %^ri*in^ A> 
start, there is the (piestit-n the etiin< Ji:raph\ t.'f reading: ,:nd ^^Titi^^L:. D'' 
ethrmeraphic cif^'■^^•^K in readine a; ^l w ri: n^^ nnikr aru difference in 
tlic reading nr '^eh - '1'iil> i> part * . n .:e'nr rai arra n: ethn* - 

pi. ■ ■ of spen- ;■ .-Iv tlse ethnt)^:ra]e-.\- » : ie..rrnni; and teachi:;!:. C^ne 

fill is varion , ,icht-s U? 'earnini; and teaehi/ii: ar^>und the %%or](i In 
some sc)cicties. ! :'arniii::^ is h%- ('>hser% a*ioii anci in; ; ' ' i(>: \'rr\ h' h- 
ing takos phicr In ' . rhal teachin;: :^ ( :nd^.Tcd c:ucn:h M.5:;y 

se<detii^s, (.-spet/: i. ■ ^n-ddered prel iter ate (for e-xarnj/le tin.- Cjina 
Indiaii^ of Panam.. an.oni; \'. Imni I hiwv carried owi earchn ha\ r wry 
rich oral tradit; Men ;if iuvvr- |;rrs'i;:e and pawi^i by sin-akini^ 
kno\%"in^ tradin ns, and nrrii-mdnL: ihr-n!, \Mn^t happens :n ^^iih 
s<vcietit^ or ^roii .'s w lu-ii ritini; and readini: .^re intrr.iiiic t-dr ihnv cio the 
traditicnial and the ne^^ iriteraet \sithin a ^irrjle M^ietyr Tinrse ar;' 
(.jUestions u e nn. . lit 'A ant t.? dis^Mis^ to^rduT. 

I \vfii;hi lil^ Ui v:\d "Aith a ecnnnent about thv current ^taf /^f th-- 
ethno^raphy o: ■ ueakinLi aiul its relatii.m to othf-r appr<iaehrs t^' hln^liaei^ 
Tijere scvnis to '■ '••nd^-nex- tod;i- tor \ ario! '^'-■arc^ler^ 'n\ hmijuaee, 
who up to rn'' f " .ited in , ohi' 'Ui ' one another, \\ork 

to^n ther on ^ ::. pr«'hit-'n> \ his. ^ : : :ni\-e to do '--iU . tn" 

ns<^ ^f jani^tn.v .itext. ' :■ ' liere lini:u. is r.:^'--- 

nota:^'-- . sen^an ; :'n^(,p}|. . i>: I. .oeijiU^ui^ :s. azjthro- 

j)oIoi:- an(i ■ . i i ht^re a;v poin .! ..on diet and disas:re<*einent. 
u[ . -^rsr. hul L' ■ . n rH'^nuiin^ to he i nun mi eonununic-atie»n of an inter- 
disciplinary kiuvi. Too often hnv:oi>ts tni\e considered the study o,t hni- 
f^ua^e in actual usace n.) he f>eneath tha'ir, . \' -a are Oovd^ /nif 

to the realization • : !; - \\ - ■ o u '-tu 

j)roi:re^s- And, ' ■ ..i.'A^.... )n n..^nivtn.'^ . to in- 

< Mj. rns of til ' .0. n>' <d speaking and, iiopefully. clc'Ser to' t/u^ 
realization of 1 ,. 4 relf ^ar:t to tlu- practical prol^lenis of tlie users of 
laa^ua^e. 

A })i})lu)i:riiphu- u.itr '["in rr \'- rr\t}w--)k ni d^- <-thK* -^r.ij.li'. ^pcMkir.^ 
The hi-st t" i^;; i:U rt -^ic' 1 U' thr fu'lu i** thrt -^i^h v.n. h . < lih t ti' )iis nf 
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INTBOI^KTION 

talk U-adv tc fu-:i':;^ ^jr^,i?ii.H-d rLissr..M:!:^-. ,ir:0 \v hat kirui talk 

leads tn the ^v^J^■^ltr - urpr'rt.iiitK . \vha' ki::d * -t ^/.i^-hrr !alk \v.xd:^. 

to child rrn Icarnir^e '^'^ ^^4^'^ t-; i[ :s ri;o> 'f-irn ; i^t't \u i:uk:i-::\ 

world aiui rk■^hap^, ^^):)\r:b\:Ur in iht: ijuaiir-' >ii ih.ii ^^crldr 1 h^-^^• 
f]iK':itions ha\</ htvn askcvl arui ar.sut^rrd rrj.i:,'- tirra-s, appart'iuK Im 

ai! as *Mir cxiucat it'ImI syvt^/in apprarN J" iv^ ;r] t.;n:;sidt'raMr iil^.lr r<i\. . 
\i(}sX o'ilvu, -A-.v :;urNt]«':is .Uf inapi^rwnri.ttt' . rc^r hun^vi ::i tni-^?- "uhat 
u urk>'* qwt;.st in-iv ,iKNJiinptj^;ns that i>;i>«wi pi.-iia<oj;. :> a ha^ «,;f t"!i.-k>: 
put tht* cliildrf/n intt' ciOihty :^r'it;pv cuf cia\s si/*-, ( h.ti:;^^' 'la- ortho^; a- 
phy, ;na?t:h the ^km colur or the child u:th ?h^' ^km (.-Icr of th«' tt achiT. 
etc. KacTi ol ^h^•^^ ^I;»^^t-.?u^ris ::iaN hj%»' ^o:*:*,' ^.^lKilt^ . hut. i:; tht- ha:ui> 
of a ha(i ir..Khrr, /;'^:a' (>f -h'.Tn ^^:!! \viirk a:>d. :i: tht- hand> oj a 
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(/.'Iiiiit • •.t' .^v^v■••; ■' ; > ., ■,';.,„■-;::'; t; .:.Yyr.-.- 

nUvi^?*^" ill-; 4f.'> ^; ". •:;;-\;:::v:;r-. , v. A'-=.i^V' A'^Th 

U-fJc«.HV: ^^^^ :< v.r.:, b, v-^ ; 1 • : ^ ; i/l 

^iin^l C^r^ii;?^ i.^:^yo-^i :i>^:.^vVV;^^ <:>'^'.^W'; .. ,;a; f i^i^KjU -^i j^^t 

^xr^:Ur m-i' ^-^^r- i:-^i,^:-iU-^ '-ly ^::-<rU:^'iiicttn^. U^^ ih*- ch^^rt 

i.?* ■Ui'i^ii^ ^r'3<^?:u:^:i^;ijj^v...^.v^r^r' ■^-Lvi:)) ;:i;:;.y :n^i:ti^rtv: ',^Mh xr^^'^^ <^U4r^ \vi:vri 
^ Jli^ri-Of: ?::i2^iri>: ■vi;:^ :.^viy "f^O r^^i:?Tr ^^ Tj^lVif^^? vprici^hit'-? 

'b-V ^;i;;i:ii<:;- rxn-'i-;,.: l^ \^ f "y.y.'.^r.^- !.*rT^cr '^.^ Cl^'^ Vt'.;v 

_ hi^,' .V. I'i; W " v ... . .i; i^i j', ,M '■: r^"-:.;:.„: 

.isv.i r-\ ■\\<- \i:'-y:.^^ -^r:^:-.^/ . 

l^^^r-^^J Uu j^i^A^rvd :;v i' V- r^r'.:. ^-.^ ^.^ V !. ..-J ^:v'V- i^-Jv- 
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U-^in^ liiVti io c-}»iidrcii"s-.ittc/.t.5- tfis, ^;:;t-ct].\jJ tii'/ir .tUt-rj(ior) .i ptalf 
lern or Ui.s V , zs a d 1 rad i i i u \ h r n ? ? u m ; n ) t .i y> < / f h a 1 1 c i! Ui e it ( N f i.si j 1 r , 
H)72). T'r^e vpecific ^ir.iT'-%:if-^ v./ii'-ht^s li^*- <(.> ^v.;?. t/jr-; jof; dffiif !».>%'■ no 

niol-r s:^^<><^ to thv <. hlldrri; '1 11-- :v r^^t ' '^ j;ji;j;h ,i < Iniri is 

C^X'JCvd, -.^hrtirJ-r Uiv trm, J.rr .i!)!-' U; ( < ^! ; i I i ; iin J<. ;U r t/h:! ti:r ( hiUi 

c;;in trust the uw- lu-j 's t^yrc:i ui r>f in t ii.; c hiio's L'.'\-*. i:A^:\*.-\\ - 

strategy for hisn<i]3n^ c:jai.sr>'.-ur!-, iictr- itu-s b'.' t.ik^n !r<.iin the Htittcnfr 
sC'iuxjLs of Canada iind the Old Onlt-: Anas]. ■ -^Auiol'- "'i V'.:ur)s\U auui 

AlT)hh chiidivr* d^d not. do .;c;;^drir::c\i;I> forcvd h;. hx^al 

authoririt:^ int(» the jjubhc tiit-r*.- l-ttlc n-itsou to tlunk 

they Nsrujld j.Hrri<,;:rrj ir^^nc adfruuatvl). ui ihrjr oujj vt^iiuols Aiiti.'di 
1 0:11 c li r -s 5>.e j d t> ; u i\ :i % r r * o p,- (hi :i : i c f^iliX > v .'i r v o^ f u c. a c: t r i i <■ t r ;d ri i n ; . t ! i t - \- 
m m\ t tj iiC h c}ul d ii'Vi I a v, i t h .i <J c r i n a r > u 1 j i if, n ;i to r < • ad K 1 1 i s f s ; 
mil (ii'siiT clas.s.r(X)ii5s arc iiussiijju^. Uitux^.l j)rohihit. C(j?fjj>t.'?itirjn- - ij kt-y 
element of ieannue '^'i groups, N<;v*-r,thc!e?^s, Anush corrjitjuiiity sch(>.>i.s 
ure quiU' ^u<x^k'>fuL uc\\ only by Arru.si-i >l.Uid;trds \niX ahso by ila: stiui- 
dards of thv largt.*? Anv.-TK ;u) Mdjoo) ct.>f3uiuiriKy . Arijish' cluKircM from 
Asnish S4::]v><)ls .v:^'i?c alxAe th*.* norms lu staridardj/cd rcadiDi: trsts. 'U>*- 
Annsh teachnrr's wiiy f^f handljn^ t;dk ni<.:'> in the fact- of .much t-ducatinuai 
i<i(iH)\o}iy }Vi Auwncii. Jin waclwrs <ioininatc^ tht:ir dassrootris and aij in- 
teraction i'jn.'dy^x"* lias sjjt ns n a hcav). ns*j of iniperativ<-s and a hiuh de^rtrt- 
of dtrctt inM.rnction (Pa;, lui, U'J7 1 \-/hu» is tin- url^'Auni \H-i'\\rc]i this 
ttrathing: ^itylc arjd p^Jpi^ s^io . ^^v^ h* i-cadruiic subjects:' 

To ari^wfx this quotjon. ^stMnust h.>al\ io thr kiiid.s <:f soi iai hi lions 
which liiakt; \cn>x* to childrri; raised in An;i:>h cultuiv S^t pat- 
Xerm umon]^ the Arrnsh' arr nnitr different irorn Uiose- foi: r.d c!fre*A here ir) 
Anv: ic»"3, Many .x^jhx-is oi an .\in)s-h idvutny are forj^^cd in arititiiesi.s to 
and in dvfenv.- a>::tinst oxUt,:": s of iH-ia^* hunnan, jiarticuhirly v. ays ol 
!xdn^ Inunan iti ni^jdern tec.hnoioi,!i<. al Mx-iety Si^eh a defensi'. e 
strateirv', ct^nujH.>n anu/nu I'nmoritN cultures, is marked h) the jneri^ini: eii 
indi\i<i\ial icientstie-. njto a ^iJ^uphie or;^ani/ed around a !>nia!] nvnnher n{ 
unifyni^t syrnboh- inanij)ida{ed. and transmitted h>- a siiiai! t'luuihi^T of 
authoritarian leader-.. 'Sieire!. ]!J70;. Tha Annsh edocational ^.stenj fits 
(hi«v niotje! mceh Thf- syijiboLs tue reULa^'^n^. and j)e(:ple use ilwin to corn- 
rnurucate- tru-t and *i(.L<^nnn'ibiiity , Thechjidrcn are told v<hat to do and 
when and how ti) do \i. The teacher is iu total control of the cSiiidreu's 
development, In teniis of learning to reac! and ir< terms (jf efih;jncirjc* an 
-Ana.sh iderit jty, their system is niOsl siicci^sfui . The children and th' ir 
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tt;acht'rs haver been batlu'd in -a (.-loscd cuiiMiiuiiity "vith highly sp(X)ific 
routint^s for e\ c-ryono to follDw. In Icrnis of thcM' roirtinc.s, uveryoric Ls ac- 
cOJintable to everyone else. CionuiioD sense and mutual trust are slrived 
for hv co^M))ijnitv nu-mbers aceordin^ to a specific code. In (his ( untext. 
iiistruetions are \>Uik\ imperatives. t)ut rather sensible suggestions as 
to what t() eld next U< Mi/'L^-i connnun < oui^erafinn . There is a warm re-- 
hitionai fabric th;»t underhes th- in.slruclions and transforms them from 
()rd(.^s into sensibU- \va>s of mutini/.inu ever>da>- hfe. What to many 
a{)pears an aotlioritarian and oppressiM^ s\Mei:i for ortjanizini: a cUlss^ 
room mav in fact make <^Ti-di sense U. the ehihircri and, accordingly, 
allow them to feel g(K:>d enough to learn whatever it is to which a teacher 
directs a elass's attention. Ont.siders simply miss the cues which grou-nd 
teaclier-student acti\itie.s in trust and accouutabilily. 

No nuitter how siiccessful authoritarian speech behavior is for the 
Amish, tlirre is nmch cN'idence that the autliorilarian teacher is running 
into increa^;irH^sdiific.")dties in (M)nternporar>- America. Apparently, the 
trust whieh. makS^direct imi)eratives possible in the Amish cla.ssroom Ls 
not asailable in more open conununitie.s. In fact, in less conservative 
Amish comniynities, h^achers use much less direct conununication 
(Payne. 1972), 

The failure of a;... attehjipt tf) teach with direct methods without a 
fuundalion of trust and uccoil^Uihility Ls wcl! doeumenlcd. In such situa- 
tions, the children simph' "dtrn't listen/' and the teacher winds up ex- 
pending most of the day controlling the "behavior problems*' or to 
i)orrow a phrase from a past principal of mine, ''keeping the lid oil.- 
There appears to be a number of ways for teachers to get through such a 
had vear, and none of them are well designed for encouraging school 
learning. Most often, teachers will fall back into a formal definition of 
their role as teacher and expect the children to conduct themselves as if 
this role placed an exact set of rules on their behavior. In such a situation, 
the teacher often relies on institutional reu ards and, more often, punish- 
ments. The effort is not to say "Do this, because i: is a sensible thing to 
do/* but- 'Do thus, because, if you don't i\w princi))al will deal with you. 

Intensive role definition work on the teacher*s part creates some 
strange forms of behavior. For example, it is the teacher s role to teach 
relevant and motivating losson.s to the class.^Sometime<i,'^ve all fail at thi.s 
task. The teacher trapped in role definition work can hardly admit to 
such a faihire, however, and often camouflages an unresponsive cla.ss 
with a les.son directed to a-phantom audience. Examples of this phenome- 
non" arc unfortunatelv legion in ethnographies of our nrban schools 
(Roberts, 1970; Rosenfeld, 1971). Hist (1973) offers the following example 
f)f what he calls a "phantom performance**: 

Shr ask-s the children to repeat Uie pocrn. ami no child makes a sound. She ask^ 
the children to repeat the poem line hy line lifter her, first with ihc words and 
then a sixond thne t; r^h sin.plv saying "In, lu lu" In place of the words. The 
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children are corn|)le*,ely luiffled and say lUithiiy^. At the end of the second repeti- 
tion she comments. "Okay, that was good. We will have to do that a^ain next 
week.** / 

The relational message underlying a phantc/in performance Is not fertile 
soil for building a commonly seasible, tru.stf/il, and ninfually accountable 
communication, Not attending to the class becomes part of the children's 
definition of the teacher's role, and they l^(C'gin to dismiss teaching as an 
essentially insensitive task. A.s one sixth gr-^idcr told me in one of my first 
clas,ses, "You're not a real teacher. You liMen to the children and expect 
them to learn anyway." 

In addition lo intensive role definitifin, direct control over a class can 
be built on insult and status degradatian. Interpersonal warfare, rather 
than trust and accountability, is the resi/lt. Much of what I was offered as 
teaching and classroom control techniques, by a teacher trainer in the 
New York City schools, amounted to ^insults capable of binding a child 
into silence. Learning failures are enccHiraged in such classrooms. "Defen- 
sive blackboard boredom" is no morp academiQally productive than the 
overt misbehavior of the less controU^^d blackboard jungle (Roberts, 1970; 
Rosenfeld, 1971). Even When the .authoritarian approach to classroom 
management keeps the children urtder control, if it is not founded on. 
more mutual understanding than ijhe threat of detention or suspension, 
little learning will be accomplished. It is in the context of an 
authoritarian classroom without grounding in trust and accountability 
that it is possible to talk of childrejn achieving school failure (McDermott, 
1974). In response to the teachers autli6rit>% the children develop their 
own classroom organization in /which not working and disrupting the 
teacher's procedures become a gc^al. 

Le&s direct forms of coerc/ng children into attending to classroom 
tasks are uniformly no better of worse than the authoritarian approach. 
Without a proper relational foundation, a child is no more likely to follow 
a gentle suggestion than a direct order. One classroom I observed pro- 
duced the following episode; /the Principal announces that the class is lo 
proceed to a book fair in tlVe g>'m. One particularly troublesome boy, 
Harold, stands up and yells, rWe won't gol" The teacher reacts nervously 
to the challenge and says, rather hopefully, "Sure you will. You're only 
kidding." The relational message apparently was taken as something like, 
'Tou don't make any sen.se/at all; you can't even be trusted to report on 
what it is that you are goir^g to do next." Harold was apparently better at 
stating his future than this teacher had thought, or at least he felt com- 
pelled to prove that he was, for he did not attend the hook fair and spent 
J'he rest of the day torturing this particular teacher. Another teacher in 
the room was much moi;fe successful with Harold, for relationally she was 
much more honest. Jn i)j sini^r situation, she asked Harold why he was 
not going to the book f^ir, accepted his rea.soning, and then simply over- 
ruled it. Harold went to the book fair. Th'e point of this is that children 
are not easily talked into activities. They respond most often, not t^o the 
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activity, but to ijie fcdings that the adult displays about thcni in the 
course of asking tbein to do vvhat^ever it is the adult has in mind. Whether 
direct or indirect forms of coinniunieation are used makes no uniform dif- 
fere!ice. The feelings communicated in the talk are the key to under- 
standing chiUlrcn s attention patterns i\m\ learnin^^ abilitit^s in the cla.ss- 
room. 

Guidance approaches to teaching make nuich us(^ of (luestion imper- 
atives rather than direct orders. The relational messages are often identi- 
cal to those accomplished \\ ith direct orders. A teacher can say, "Close 
the door" or ''Why don't you close the door?" In either case, the door 
nuist be closed by the student. The child would not be expected (nor per- 
mitted f()r tj^iat matter) to answer the \\1iy? command with, 'T am not 
closing the dc/or because I don't feel like it." Thii ciuestion was not meant 
to be a (luestion, but rather an imperative. Linguists ha\ e been studying 
such phenomena of late and have given them the delightful name of 
wfiimpcratiics ^Sadock, 11)09; Careen, 1973). Literally, a whiniperative 
stands for an imperati\ e stated in a tiuestion forui with. a word. But if 
whim or whimper are taken as roots, a whiniperative can mean some- 
thing (luite different. And so it is with irh- imperatives in everyday con- 
versation. 'l'he\ can be taken in so man\' ways depending on the context 
in which they arc used and the relations which exist between the people 
in the conversation. Whether a whiniperative is attended with an appro- 
priate action response, an inappropriate verbal response, or no response 
at all dei)ends upon how the whimperative is taken, and how it is taken is 
a function of the relation between the conversationali.sts at that . time. An 
inappropriate whimperative, one which is framed as a v.-liimpcr hut in 
fact re[)resent.s a command, can be as useless in a classroom a.s a direct 
conmiand to a student who attends to teacher commands by doing the 
opposite of what they suggest; it will only further the decay oj trust and 
accountability between the student and tlie teacher. 

Guidance ahd negotiation approaches to communication wi bi^ 
classroom dt; not have to bi"ing about relational disasters. Li fact, Mi;iiiier 
(19t2) has shown the superiority of the guidance approach. Fie examined 
the values the teachers displayed toward language, authority, and the. 
classroon^ population as a group. The relative value put on each of the 
three were similar per teacher and ch7-rent across teachers. The first 
teacher emploN'cd a guidance approach; accorrHngly, she used language 
as a resource in her dealings with the children, and the meanings of all 
words were up for constant negotiation; the teacher's authority was based 
"on being a task leader, and .she constantly attempted to .share both the- 
ta.sks and the authority with the children; finally, she defined herself as 
part of tlic group; A second teacher was more authority prone; she was 
the source of meaning in the class, and all language issues were directed 
to her for final evaluation: auth(;rity flowed from her lips in the form of 
directi\ es; and finally, the cla.ss constituted a group quite apart from her. 
Tha guidance oriented teacher had ciuite successful lessons; the children 
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showed great interest and appeared to follow the lesson as the teaeher al- 
lowed it to unfold. The authoritarian teaeher was having a much more 
difficult time. Without heing able to draw on a shared reserve of com- 
municative resources, of the type shared among Amish teachers and chil- 
dren, the teaeher spent mueh of her time explicitly, and often unsuccess- 
fully, calling for the children's undivided attention. 

This section has explored the connections between ways of teaching 
and successful cla.ssrooms. The connections between the two are not 
obvious and an analysis of authoritarian and guidance approaches to 
teaching indicates thyt both can be successful or unsuccessful depending 
upon Hie interpersonal relations underlying a teacher's strategy. The 
point of this exploration has been to claim the prirhacy of teacher-student 
relations in the determination of a child's learning/Teaching involves 
more than a curriculum, a .style-or a way of talking. Most of all, it 
involves an achievement of mutual trust and accountability in terms of 
which teachers and pupils can open themselves to each other, care about 
each other, and learn from each other. This mutual trust and account- 
ability must be communicated between teacher and students. Talk is a 
key element in the communication of trust and accountab'lity, although 
there is no one way to talk that is inherently better than another. There is 
more to teaching than talk and there is more to talk than the transfer of 
information. In both eiises, the missing ingredients are the relations 
achieved between people by virtue of their teaching or talking whatever 
they teach or talk, in the way they do at the time and the place they do. 
The most potent tool for the analysis of how people relate in the ways 
they do is ethnography. After an account of how and why ethnographic 
studies of ourselves are important, the paper will proceed to the inter- 
personal relations underlying mutually sensible talk, and, finally, the 
interpersonal relations underlying mutually sensible talk in classroom 
situations in which children are asked to learn to read. 

THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF RELATIONS: WHAT AND WHY 

At its best, an ethnography should account for the behavior of people 
by describing what it is they know that enables them to behave appropri- 
ately given the dictates of common sense in their community (Frake, 
1964b). ^ Accordingly, ethnographies are an essential part of our everyday 
life. All people, especially people from different cultures, appear to be- 
have differently, and we all do haphazard ethnographies when we 



'The iiieasiirL' of pcda^oijiciil sucltss li.sed hcrv. is simply u-lieth Jr cliilclrcii Iciirn how to 
read. Th'-re are various other criteria which could [)e app'ied; the children's abilities to 
"fuiiction oil their own, tlieir desire." for krn)\vledj;e, oi their politics. These are all im- 
portant, hut it is the point of this paper .simply to show tha\; children lean to read licst in 
situations whicli make sense to th.eni. There is no douht tht-.t there are some relational con- 
texts which u ill encourage the ac(juisition of literacy, hut v/hich are nonetheless patholo^i- 
catand, in the Innpnin, dc^raciiuK (Henry, 1973; Spindlcr iOT-la). 
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struggle to decipher their ways of thinking so that wo can undcrsland, or 
at least anticipate, their behavior. We acknowledge this in everyday talk 
by saying that successful social relations depend on knowii^g "where a 
person is coming from" or "where a person's head is at." Successful 
psychiatry certainh' lenunids an ethnographic appr(jach (Sapir 1932; 
Shandsand Moll/.er hn%'. So does successful teaching. Note that the firM 
principle of good pedagogy, namely, starting at a student's present skill 
level, calls for good ethnography. Most often, teachers, psychiatrists, and 
the rest of us proceed intuitively. Professional ethnographers are different 
only in that they become disciplined and self-conscious when gatl^ering 
information about how'people think. Bather than r(Highing out "where a 
person's head is at," they struggle U) rigorously define a persons 
'^categories for action" {Darth. 1969). 

Consider the following illustration of what an ethnography-attempts 
to describe. When a scientist publishes a report with special findings, the 
scientific community has procedures for holding the findings account- 
able. Were the proper conditions for doing the experiment present? Were 
the proper statistical analyses performed? Were the interpretations of the 
data consistent with previou;; methods used for interpreting similar data? 
These and many more questions could be legitimate w^ays to hold a 
scientist accountable. This is called a nU;thodolog>', and it constitutes a 
canon in terms of which scientists make sense of each other. Such a canon 
is explicit and, ideally, scientists should be aware of the assumptions 
underlying their inethodolog\' and their implications. The point of this il^ 
lustration is that people in everyday life also have methods for holding 
each other accountable (Garfinkel, 1968). An ethnography is an attempt 
to describe a group's methodolog\'; that is, an attempt to describe the pro- 
cedures natives use to make sense of each other and hold each other ac- 
countable to certain culturallv,,sensible ^ays of beha\ing (Garfinkel, 
1967; Cicourel, 1974; Frake, 1974).' Unfortunately, the procedures used 
in everydav life are never very explicit. - Legal norms set limits and 
etiquette manuals make suggestions, but procedures used in daily life are 
hidden deep beneath the surface (Malinowski. 1927; Moerman, 1973). 
For example, how many of us can examine in detail the procedures used 
in greeting p.aother person or in walking down a street?^ The first can 
involve a head toss, a presentation of the palm of the hand, a brief flash ot 
the eyebrows, and a flash of the teeth in a smile (Kendon and Ferber 
1972; Shcrzer, 1973); while the^second can involve the computation of 
complex trajectories for people \Valking in different directions and the dis- 
cernment of who is with whom in order that collisions be avoided (Gott- 
man. 1971; Rvave and Schenkein, 1974). We can all greet people and we 
can safely and unobtrusively navigate the streets, but few^of us really 
know just what we are doing. 

In science, methodologies have their consequences. A behaviorlst 
studies different problems and develq^os quite different results than a psy- 
chologist following a psychoanalytic canon. So it is in everyday life. The 
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procedures we use in our daily doings have consequences for us and for all 
those around us. A successful ethnography should help us to become 
aware of ourselves and the consequences of our actions. If we all walked 
down the street in the same way or if we all greeted each other without 
regard for who was involved, then an ethnography of our greeting be- 
havior would be truly uninteresting. But the point is tliat we arc all (luite 
selective about who we interact witli and most often for reasons whicii we 
ourselves do not understand. Some people attract us and otiiers do not. 
The questit)n we must face is, ''How much of what happens to us every 
day Ls in fact caused by us as a product of the unconscious and limited, 
methods we use to handle the world and to'hold each other accountable?" 
How ir«any of us are aware, for example, that when walking through the 
neighborhood of a different ethnic group we generally, disjilay **the 
posture of territorial behavior"? We lower our heads, curl our shoulders 
so that our chests do not protrude, bring our hands close to or in front of 
our bodies, and keep our eyes down (Scheflen, 1972). Such behavior may 
make us a little less noticeable, but it also cuts off' the possibility of com- 
municating with anyone in that neighborhood. In other words, by ex- 
hibiting passing behavior we are helping to maintain the very boundaries 
which are oppressing us. What we know about how to walk through 
different neighborhoods helps to divide those neighborhoods. What we 
know' has cotiJiequences, and an ethnography of what we know should 
help to sort.outvwhat effects we have on the world. As such, good ethnog- 
raphy is a first-step to morality and freedom. 

Exampfi^ are numerous of how we are all embedded in our own pro- 
cedures and of how our procedures make us vcjry smart in one situation 
and very blind and stupid in the next. Ethnographers generally ^specialize 
in telling delightful stories about how disoriented people can become 
when they cross even the smallest of cultural borders. In contrast, the fol- 
lowing is a not so delightful story from our own culture; the point is the 
same, however. People develop elaborate pA^ocedures for making sense of 
each other and holding each other accountable in certain situations. 
These procedures offer people a shorthafid, a quick and easy wiay of deal- 
ing which may hide just what the people are really doing to each other. 
Change either the situation at hand (move from one culture to another) 
or the prqcedurciS used by one of the individuals and, with great pain, the 
persons involved will discover what their procedure's have been hiding. 
This example comes from a family disrupted by the husband's extreme 
deoendence upon his wife (Watzlawick, Beavin, and Jackson, 1967). All 
agreed the problem was that because the man was illiterate he had a hard 
time moving around in everyday life and showed little promise of upward 
mobility. After extensive therapy 'and instruction, tlie man acquired 
enough reading competence to be more independent. Soon after, the wife 
filed for divorce. What had happened was that the two people had de- 
veloped a rather special way of dealing with, each other which, un- 
fortunately, left the man dependent. Once this symptom was treated, the. 
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whole logic of their rehuionship was nndorinined and the marriage dis- 
solved. Apparently, neither of them knew what they were eontrihnting to 
and what they were getting out of the dependency rehitionship. Is it pos- 
sible that the logic of many of our relationships is e([niilly well hidden? An 
ethnography should helj) us to take a better look at tin* consccjucnccs of 
our activities, given the social world in which we arc ininierscd. 

Turning now to education, the cthnogri\phic study of classrooms 
hopefully will allow us to look carefully at what we, as teachers, do un- 
consciously to our students when we simply try to make sense and hold 
them accountable to our way of making sense. The problem with com- 
mon sense, of course. Is that sense must be made in common with other 
people. Accordingly, common sense is a rare achievement. Because of 
th;<^, teachers and children often work out nmtually regressive relations in 
their- classroom for reasons generally unknown to both groups (Henry, 
1973). We all lose some students in every class. Talented teachers and 
intelligent children sometimes wind up on opposite sides of the lence. 
Neither group knows how \o stop, and pain and failure result for all in- 
volved. No one quite knows why. Students who go wrong in the early 
years do not even learn to read. Older students suffer from crippling 
anxieties and alienation. Some analysts blame the children, their genes, 
their families, and their televLsion, Others blame the teachers for being 
lazy, insensitive, prejudiced, or untrained. In most cases, neither the chil-' 
dren nor their teachers are to be blamed. Comnninicative breakdowns 
always have two sides. The ([ucstion is not who is at fault, but rather, 
what underlying logic and methods can be held accountable for student- 
teacher disputes? What is it about how teachers and children hoid each 
other accountable that has tliem either making sense of each other or at 
each others* throats? A good ethnogra])hy of classrooms should answer 
this question. 

Elementary but systematic cthnographic.N can be atten^pted by any- 
one willing to explore carefully what is going on around them. One intro- 
ductory text has included samples of undergraWuate attempts, and the re- 
sults have been relatively impressive. Orje student ethnographer (Davis, 
1972) simply elicited labels for teacher activities from junior high school 
children. The activities not^ed by the children stand out ius remarkably 
different from those most likely to be noted by the teachers themselv.^ 
(see Chart 1). a\otice the rich Vlaboration of the teacher ^ role as an enemy 
or suppressor. From these results, it is possible to hypotlK\sizc that the 
children and their teachers are employing different categories in terms of 
which they are interpreting and generating behavior. In school, at lea^t, 
the children and their teachers appear to be working from different 
-cognitive systems. They have different methods for holding each other 
accountable. A teacher may be giving a math lesson but, from the chil- 
dren's viewpoints, the teacher is merely "talking a whole lot" or "picking 
on kids.** 
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It niUNt lu' pointcHi out that llir t;thnov:raph^r^ arhirsi-ci In tiu-irmv; 
hiiiois aluru* tlo noi nHm- clo^' to tit-.crihini; u f ['>coj)!f know ahuut lunv 
It. iiUi-rprvl and i^rru'-ralt' In^hastur ■:,^U>^aKi(^ h^T^}. A uoiui ethno^raphv 
fanni>t sinrpU cvnlur on ihc words p'-^Ji^l" ii^iv*? i^r titnr .•^•ti\ Stich a 
prucviinrr is uiilv a hvi:^umu\l, p^on?. foj : .-oph; do r:)o:f with word, than 
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merely iiarue t;vt-ntv. Sh^w iin[jurtaiuh.., Virv tj;? thin;> t^* 'M^^ ii other uith 
their N^^'vrds, Sj>*At'h Dut on\\ h^ts a eonti'nt, Init ;t li.vs NC-t <'t n«h-ui1 
fiinetioas (Hynu\s, lUV'Ui. l>i Penptv u^e v^r^rcis to inakt' of .'.i. U 

other, to eftcour;ty;<.* hurt i';u'h t?th< tti v»-]rl?v»tle rav:h <)t^^r. ai'-'i 
strike <\ieh uthe:- (iosvp. !i''raki'. \':H>'\, IvO^)'; i 1h \ rr><' \s < m vi'; uttl d^s luti 
i^i r>thi'r e<'annuiTU(Ntli^ «' ; ;<^h^U'^. • '!•■ rh\f!ii:u. ^. li ; ! 

each other aa:ovin<ahif* as ratiujua. ■ lisihU- p^^'j ^ I ht - i 

xwww ethnt.>v;!;i|'*h> just catr^.i t'aJwiot s(np at. v. l..;nijuk: th.<i » iuiu;« w ..uvi 
tt: ache rs see (hrir re>[ ti^ vMUui> njrnu;k.:h vAiUtTi-nt cla'««^r^. H.itiu'r, it 
twusi pruhe n^'^re dcvph aivJ disreni mioI^ a sit\iatu>i'i tp l-r \i\ 

ethnogruph) should di-tail ulvat u^nur^vjn iu thr chi.vsM.xira thai chiidtc/i 
•und tea':herN ada])t rach uthrr tuul Irarn ti^ hold raeh oi!•c^ awijuiit 
able ill terir-. of 'NtrK'l," "nican/' and '"uufan thr ot^r hand aj^i das- 
risplive.** "hraiu daiiMO'd." .mkI "rnu'li<>nall\ di-^Mirhcd, ' tMi \ hc < lh* t 

This seeti(in luis ('in[d{aM.'i:d. a di'fii". ;'a;);; '>t t t {^.:^(^k:^a[^M^ as .tii 
atteriipt tu dcNcrdH* the i;ifth;;ds ptoi^ic -i^'- :a ki-.-t 1'^ iJi thr^'-netal urulrl 
hcirthrr. I have stiv:>;t''^h-'.l that m tht criu:u ,:rtt5:r,: i's . all ^vi \u-\p u 
err.Ut' a mk iai uiuhi d^^ ^ivt urivirrst atid , (au s\luch ha^ lu'i^vittw cvai 
setpaences ior all nr \is Xri'iirxitiiKiv. I ha\t^ aiy.u; <i ^h;t? rUu)t»^»apiiic> 
eservdayhfe arc .in tssvntial :us5 ste|» ts; <.fui hrcunntjk; di</ e^ aisei^^vs uikI 
ri^ponsihk' peiv^js ^ v. ouhl all hkr to hts 

Ktluiografdiirs an- diffieuU tu aehH*%^- CaMtuii^ ti ' * f^e Y'^'aUnt' 
grounds of e\'eryday hie" (Ciarfirikeh i%7? is n^? ca>y task .li/ iu^ic ^0 
oiir rehiti(jas is as hidden .i^ i sug^i;esti'd v\ ith the husband u .ir -jm^l 
teacher e^a^)ph^s, then ethiu^j^raphs harelv a povsibditv A^i-* 'i^^ Uy> 
defeatist attitude, we have the wupurtai;? die\eh>ppaeiitv*3U the ethnuk:- 
ri*phy of etjnununication io Iimk lo U^r enei^Mra^enHMU. in,'dre course oi 
trying tock^seribe hmv priiph- rails to each f^thei', t thno'^ra^liers ha\e ha(i 
to'inovo lH;\'on<i !aiik:tKu;e to the sr^ter jrrstMja! ;eh:tioris ur^^fi-rix ini^ talk »u 
partie\ilar m.\Uuu;:s. lU^fore the inearuuv; -^'i sptvifir utti;tarici-> or ino\e- 
ineiiis ciHjh! doenbed. the\ havi to twit ex.tjtjiue sshat (he peo^>K' v\eu- 
dovn^ to each other ui order tc» (ieflne tiie rorjO. v? (r.i;iieuork in trrjns 
of v^ hich iIm' pe';'p]'' - ere likeK to mtrrprr? each olhrr s ; ^>t^)nMMu< atiw- 
lH'iia\i(u • 

TIU: K rUNOCHAFdlV v>l Sl'KAKlNC 

- It fniio-A'v iroin tra- detinoionof ethiiJutr.'.phy that a:i f:. ii< <i\cph\ o» 
sjH^tkuikl shi)>ild di-:vcnb" uhat it is p'e»>plc knou tha^ a^o^^^ du-te, tc talk 
seiv*^ll>!\ to ea^ h other aiui to hold each olher act^uuU'A^^h" ve.ir^ Cv'*^'" 
by. this ticsk ajipeareci ti* b-,- uitiun the ra?;ue ivf oair iiex/? ipt: ve j^osu-n 
Tidk was thoui^ju {f> be co^i^o^ostt tf b% hui^uai;e. a fuutc s\sle:s:;H)f m-imuI\ 
will) a fiiiite M t of ruU'> t»n co^ndunijii; ihe^e sounds into nieamni:ful uiulv 
whieh were, in turn. condunr<5 u^to M-nterict.-^ Tlie ethui ^v'japha.'r ha<i 
only to de^evd c the ruhs fiu luaonc it all 0,ti:eiheV. Thus, the iact that 
X\\o Americans cnnid makr verisr of each r^her in o'n\ers?ition sv4i:s siniplv 
^^:pbit)ed b> .t,he lact th.at thicv b-:h ki.r-A hov. 'o s^<'-ik I-Ju:Hdv A> 
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[• ; . 1 ^• \ .J ; ; ; p Ir . t a P< P" " ! ^ 1 1 < ^ ^ * a ' « ; : a a ■ t , i ■ -i ' n a * ■ I' a I i : N l • ^ ' ; ; a 
Uii'.i t \<, ' > ^ . arv a;iii n ' - a ■ a i; iv r a v » aa a^a; ^ :u;d ^v a :a ;a ..; : |u- s;jr • 
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laost hkrh Ir^^k a: v. Ma(r^' r \ > - ; a : « • ^ •« i:U ' ^^ h.f it th.j' . t'l all thr 
!!i)!h('i:s nIpip:!: a^ ^ aPK- fht a* awN rn.tl'irs iwo 

I'voplr sin-phP- :af >A:'rlt.i .;iui ivsaifr a!;ii Iv-. at tfu- vtnu- "'niat^r 

I'fuTr ;,s ita^rr rhaij lin^'wJ^tu rtai:;aataa r laa^ ' 1 ia- T;:u fa"'r »i :i'n;ars 
hkr '1 • -k a? O^.i^ '\"\ A f N Putt aPv'' r r . a;; N*a^ r r< '1 ^i' -inv s;u h a.s hat is 
Pi'tav^l apJ Mhvi' ^pak^ : aPrv -irjiph <i)raani}'^ ln> .^a/r 
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Fii!rT;orc :1971; ha>> d^-^^ rit/o; u v j:; v »;rrat:'.;:,i. miliar t<.- tt/achi-r. 

■ th*.- rKK'fa - :•. ''::il'>;ri: . i:j 'iiii ^ r . t h»/ : :r rr r ii ro\': s tlje i;ii:h 
into the air. tht- s^xoj.ci p!u;rr jtcht-^: it i.di.. picks it uji, mid carrit-s it 
back to 1 he first ^pt-akv-r ^». airain thr)'A^ hall lii^h into the air. Tiie 
teachcr-^;!::ri'-r";v r^'hitio:;^ ri.aci*- « Ic^r th" diffvrrritia! rights to talk 

a direct pitc/i t(j tt^e v.xorici )j:a;>fr - an adfriini:itration srjokvspersoi' The 
S^arnc c^jntinue:^'. "thv adiiiini.strati'Ji; spokcMnaii pretends to eatcii it, 
but he takes one f-f his 'jwvi bail.s and diro^'.s it in the air After t:.ree 
trit-s. the neusmari st(/ps rftriev iiiii the sai::.e bull and takes out arjotiu-r 
on e " ( Fiihii ore. 1 07 1 ) . 

In adciitifji; \\','.: roh-. of thv siarrie dufcjine in e*-ery cf >n*. ersati(;n. 
drpendiuii ^i;>oji fh- relaiioTia] fai>r!f. crt-aU-d. tfic methods 'isrrd t(i creatr 
a parULidar r<'hit|orjal fahnc; differ frc.^n; one euUure to tlje next. Man\' 
Native Anieriear.-S t.-ntertairi hon^ jveri(.<i.s of >ih-ru;e and seld(jni interni])t 
eac h other's talk ^'Philijis, i'j7-i i- C.^un ersel\ . iii nian) cuhures. it i.s ex- 
IH-cttrd that tv.o or riiorf.- p*-oj.)ie ill sj>eak at one lime in .x-rtain situa- 
tions. This i.s thie ( a.M- for story teliiri't: amvUiU tiie Bushmen, arg^iing 
arnonii the Yanornaino, and h'l^iit dis^-'ourse arnon^ Airtiguans (B\ers, 
1972'. Be.'Lsman, H>7-*;.. In American terms, such ovcr]apj)ed talk would be 

> interpreted :i-s chaotic and ino^t likely v(-^latile. New Yorkers uould be 
orilv a little sur|>rLsc(h Alon^ with tlie '^^ocratic and the Meet the Press 
con\ersational i.;anieN. Fiih ^re noii;}it ha\e ea.sil\ included the Ne\^- "^'ork 
City ciJiivc-rsational name, in tins t^ame. e\ er\' participant tiuo\^s a ball 
into the air at tlie sauie time, l^he ont- that look.s nicest interesting is 
allo-.vrd to stay in flight v. hile the others are somehow recalled l)y their 
ou riers. \\ hen the chosen [)all nears the end it.s fiii^ht, each {)artici])ant 
au.aih thrfj'.ss a bail intfi the air. One njay see in tliis conversational ^arne 
one source of Nev. Yf>rkers* l)einv: stereotyped as pusfiy, and .a^j^ressive 
u herrtlie) are e-\ aluateci i)y outsiders \^'ho stick more ciost-K* io iMllrnore^ 
ideal ^arne-of-catch con\'ersat'on. 

In !;.'any classrooms, it ap])ears that turn taking is a key to under- 
, s<v::ndin;^ tc^f'ber-student relations, ^^rderly turn takintr >rderly. that is, 
in terms of a j)articular cf)mmunit>'s standards frji convcrsaticnial 
sequencing- appears t(; be one ^ood measure of v/bether .j)e()j)le are 

• making senst- f)f each other. Interactions between different ethnic groups 
and betWL-en different siKdal chtsses abound in examples of secjuencin^ 
[)roblems (Byers and B;vers, 1072; ICrickson. 1973a, b; Kochrnan. 1075). 
In my (>wn research into the soK,*ial or^anizatifjn of read in j^^roups in first 
jH'ade cla.ssroomi> in suburban New Yf)rk. it has become apparent that 
groups marked hy turn -taking strui^^les do not do as well in school as do 
groups which sorneiiou eriuineer a snuKith transfer from oiuj reader to the 
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miyr . Any clay^rooni w ith chronic c< .versational turn takint^ problems is 
ni0:4 iikfclv ^vwting with a mininuini of: teacher-pupil common sense. 
aOo4 relations, and learning. Classrooms are in trouble when children ta k 
^1 dav long against the expressed wishes of the teacher; or do absolutely 
no talking despite the urgings of the teacher. The first problem dominates 
urban schools for minority children, and the second problem flourii^ies in 
white- schools for Native American children' (Dumont. 1972; Philips. 
1972: Roberts. 1970; Rosenfeld. 1971). Both populations are marked by a . 
high^rate of school failure. 

Top and' bottom reading groups ha\ e been described in trrms of how 
th,ev use different procedurt^ for turn taking (Gumperz and liernandez- 
Chavez, 1972; Rist. 1973). In the videotapes I have been analyzing, the 
top group effects an orderly sequencing procedure: child A reads a page 
and everyone looks to the teacher who nods her head at child B who i.T 
sitting next to child A; child B reads a page and ever>one looks to the 
teacher who acknowledges child C who is sitting next to child B; and so 
ori around the table until the story Ls complete. In the bottom grou.p, 
every turn appears to be up for grabs with some children shouting ^^lE. 1 
^ want to read^^ and with others being generally inattentive. 

These arc the facts. What are we to make of them? Until recently, 
we might have been told that tlie children in the bottom group were 
■"nourologicallv impaired, hvperactive, in need of immediate gratification, 
or just plain hungr\'; most of the depr? ' .tion hypotheses ha%'e proven in^ 
adequate when put to rigorous testi:)^. More recently, we have been 
hearing the opposite to the notion ch- ti.ere is something wrong with the 
children. Now we are offered account after account that there is some- 
thing wrong with the teachers, that they are working against the children 
in the bottom group for some reason— be it skin color, dialect, clothes, or 
records from previous classes. In fact, it is not- necessary to blame either 
side. The behaviors < ^* the children and their teachers makes sense if you 
look at them in the c^^ntext in which they occur. In the next section, some 
• reasons for this sequencing situation will be considered. In this section, ; 
there is only room for an example of a characteristic turn taking problem/ 
between a student and her teacher. 

Rosa is one of four Puerto Rican children in an almost all white first 
grade in a middle-class suburban school in New York. All the Puerto 
Rican children, one of the two black children, and two of the eighteen 
white children in the class are in the bottom reading group. The top 
group is composed of white (mostly Italian and Jewish) -children. The ^ 
reason Puerto Rican children start olt in the bottom group is quiie clear; 
their English is not yet fluent and reading is difficult. The question is 
whether beings in the bottom group has to permanently retard a child's 
progress in the acquisition of literacy. I will argue that 1) given the nature 
of theceducational enterprise in America, with its emphasis on competi- 
tion and tests Nvhich measure a child against other children instead of 
measuring each child\s own progress (Singer in press); and 2) given both 
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the teacher's and the children's own conceptions of how they should suc> 
ceed in classrooms, placement in a bottom group and participation in the 
everyday relational give and take of the bottom group are fatal to any 
child's attempt to learn school material. I will argue this case briefly in an 
analysis of turn taking in Rosa's bottoir, group. 

Rosa constantly struggles to get a turn to read. Yet day after day. .sae 
is passed by. Rosa's problem is simply that her competency in English is 
quite limited. The teacher's problem is more complex. Sh^- is a sensitive 
woman and worried about calling on Rosa when she would be' unable to 
perform and \%ould. therefore, be embarrassed by her peers. ThLs situa- 
tion makes an orderly linear turn taking procedure impossible, for Rosa 
then would be passed by in a way that everv one could see. Accordingly, 
ever}'one must volunteer and compete for turns. In addition to taking 
much more time than the simple head nod needed to effect a ' >.r>nge 
in the top reading group, this procedure also makes the L ")up 
totally dependent upon the teacher for control, and e\'er}'v.v^ -e Ls 
interrupted (which is often) the social order of the bottom group must b: 
renegotiated. 

The^e procedural differences make a r" ierence. for the bottom 
group gets only <me-third of thv actual reac.iig that the top gets lor 
every twenty minute lesson tbey have with the teacher. For **very day 
spent in the bottom group, Rosa and h^^r friends fall ev^n further behiud 
their classmates in the top group. After a few years ot this differential 
progress, Rosa most likely will be'sufficiently behind to become a "prob- 
lem," "nonlearner/' ''dropout/' "deprived child/' or "bad girj." Who do 
we blame? Is it Rosa's fault she learned Spmish as a child, and is this anv 
reason for her to be periji a neatly cut off fr.u,i ihe rewards of literacy? Of 
course not. Earfy bilingualism appears to have prirr.arily positive con- 
seg^. ences" for cognitive development (Diebcld, 1968). Is it the teachbr's 
fault that she refuses to embarrass Rosa by making her read whit she is 
not yet able tcj read? pf_(;Qurst:.not. In. fact, it is po.ssible to_claina_lhiil 
Rosa wants no part Of reading, that she is quite content to mako bolieve 
that she is •^^ying to get a turn. In one videotaped lesson I have analyzed, 
Rosa raises her hand and calls tlie teacher at. almost every juncture 
suil;al)le for a turn change. However, she always includes a signal that she 
does not want to be called, a signal which can be identified by the 
teacher. Some negative signals, include looking away, covering the book 
with her arm, or turning to the wrong page — all while pleading for a turn 
to read. The one time she did not include any of these negative signals, 
the teacher called on her, and she had to admit that she could not read 
the page. It appears that the teacher and Rosa attend quite carefully to 
each other and achieve a certain degree of common sense with each 
other. Nevertheless, they both suffer for their efforts^ No_oneji^ 
yet everyone could be doing a f)ettrr job if they could deal more carefully 
with the unstated relations vvhich appear to govern or key (Hymes, 1974a) 
their interpretations of each other's 1. Ik. 
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The effort of this discussion of the ethnography of speakinii has been 
to show that language beha\ ior is be^t understood in terms of its social 
context and that ethnographers have been quite successful in initiating an 
analysis of how people rriake sense of each other and hold each other 
accountaMe in speech situations^. A brief discussion of the social issues in- 
volved i: onversational sequencing was offered as an example of the 
sot ,ii sk s which must be developed if a child to become a competent 
member )f a speech community and as a testament of the kind of progress 
the ethnography of speaking has been making. 1 he relevance of the turn 
taking issue for understanding the relations between teachers and 
children and the consequences of their communicative procedures for 
classroom learning were considered. 

THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF READING 

We have considered teacher-student relations as the key t,o successful 
classrooms. We have considered ethnography as a way deimbing these 
relations and have given special attention to the ethnography of speaking. 
Now we must consider the possibility that an ethnography of speaking 
and an ethnography of reading w ould locate the same relational system. 
In other words, we must now consider the hypothesis of this paper that 
certain ways of speaking in certain situations are related to just what kind 
of literacy is achieved by particular people. Certainly, Rosa's case indi- 
cates that certain ways of calling for a turn to read has devastating con- 
seciuences for the children of the bottom group, but we need a general 
framework in order to understand such specific cases. 

To a great extent, without using the word, this paper has been about 
what motivates people to say what they do and why they take what is said 
to them, in the way that they do. Ethnographers of speaking have been 
locating that people speak for reasons, that they speak in response to 
something, and that their tiniest utterant.'C ("uh" or **ya know") can be re- 
lated to the ongoing social fabric in which they suspect they are participa- 
ting (Jefferson, 1973, 1974). Equivaleat accounts for how and why 
people lean cannot be offered yet, but some indications of the reasons for 
people learning how to read are beginning to appear. Perhaps the most 
interesting comes from the rugged mountains of the island of Mindoro in 
the Philippines. There, a small group of people known as the Hanunoo 
achieve a 60 percent literacy rate on a rare Indie derived script imported 
centuries ago and virtually unkno>\ n to surrounding groups. The 
Hanunoo receive no formal .training in their reading and writing 
activities and, in fact, ignore literacy until early puberty. At that time, 
they appear to have the ultimate motivation for learning to read. 
Literacy is used almost exclusively in courtship among the Hanunoo, and 
the children Avork diligently on the v-Tlpt un^ l they can master writing 
songs in order to support an active I'.Vc^ life. They achieve competen^i- 
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within nio?Uf4S tCJ(:!ik!ii!. 1:J41L , i^iinilar.y, rernarkabiC' adult Ij-dru- 

ing acliievcinenti. are on rvCi)Td lor pvoplt ha\ inL; m may r an c)rtho^- 
raphv for social and religious puq.>(.;Ses i Basso and Ai .-Tson. 1973: 
Walker, 1972). 

For other groups, the desire to read appe.irs to h*j founded w iiin the 
social organization of the coniiuunity. AriKiPL: the Europeai. je\^s in 
Israel, learning to read aj^pears to function a-' a ke\' inilest* ne in u child's 
life. "Most first graders did acquire reading wiUii.nt undue difficulty and. 
b> April or Ma\' of their first \ear in school, cliildren used to recei\e 
their f'rst reader at a s]X-ciai ceremony attended by ti.cir proud par(.'i::>" 
(Feitx-^. -vtn, 1973). U'hat is particularly interesting about this Israeli case Is 
■^'U the children were taught how to read using a \isual, uhole word 
U This method is particularly useless for teaching Hebrew which 
: minimal number of \sord shapes to work with and demands 
attvnuon to the finest detail. The children appeared to learn^ in spite of 
the method, w'^fh missive doses of aid from their families and larger com- 
munities. Although the dynamics of this reinforcement of school acti\ ities 
has not been made clear, a similar moti\ ating dc\ ice w as apparently not 
generated in the communities of the Oriental Jews of Israel who ac- 
complished a high rate of reading failure e\en after a more phonetic 
approach v. as used in ^he schools. 

These tv\ o exam.ples emphasize the importance of the social relations 
which motivate a child's attempts at learning to read; the Hanunoo root 
their training in the demands of peer group rcxuality and the European 
Jews of Israel in the demands of family and •;ommunity groups. Groups 
which show a high rate of functional illiteracy, despite elaborate cdu- 
cHtional programs, apparently do not produce an ecjuivalent relational 
labric for motivating its youth to read. There are two possible ex- 
planations for this phenomenon: 1) there is something wrong with the 
people and tlieir culture, and 2) there is something wrong with the situ- 
ati(^ :n which they are asked to learn to read. In the first case, the 
pro . n cf)mes from \s itliin the culture in that the parents either place no 
ii.iportance on literacy or tlie\ ill equip their children for the kind of 
thinkip.g they have to do in order to play the reading game. In the second 
case, the problem comes from the outside, from the group s contacts wjth 
the people of another group w ho are helping (sometimes forcing) their 
children to read under circumstances not congenial to the enhancement 
of the children's identities. Each of the possibilities must be considered. 

There is Httle possibility that a large proportion of children would re- 
main illiterate despite intensive educational attempts simply because their 
parents phiee little importance on literacy. People arc willing to iearn the 
strangest and most eomj^lex schenias if the\ arc offered relatibnalK* posi- 
ti\e environmerUs for learning whatever it is the\' are asked to learn. 
Ba.seball, sex, and drug talk and j::g latin and various other specialized 
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codes or garr.es are niai^tcred quickl>' v- /it-n introduc ed by the ri^ht 
people. The same can be true of literacy. Witness the Hanunoo. A Liond 
teacher may be able to teach children to read Chinch' quicki r th:in a bad 
teachtT can teach the same English speaking children read Eneiirsh 
(Rozin, Poritsky. and Sotsky. 1971). The subject matter and its potvnliai 
relevance to even-day life make n^^ difference. The pea^sants of rural 
Greece clamor for the classics in tiieir schools and shun the technical edu- 
cation v/hich could hv b.r-lnful to them (Friedl. 1964). And the iea5t ii^- 
du.striali7.ed peopk- rl tii*.' world, the Papuans of the New Guinea High- 
lands, have taken U) lueracy with a great fervor (Meiii2;it. 1967). The i^- 
portant (iut^uon to be a^skcd is whether the subject matter is introduced in 
the proper relational context. If it is. the children will learn. If not. tlie 
children will either have to learn it else\\ here. or th-^-v will shun it com- 
pletely. 

There is even less po.ssibility that a culture cognitive* iisables its 
young and cuts them off froni possibly learning to read, in terms of 
formal ps>chological operations, reading is rio different from any other 
kind of human behavior. Even if they are illiterate, all people play the 
sauK- kind of ;5>\x!K)linguistic ^messing games and do the same kind of 
hypothesis testing in their everyday behavior as they would have to do if 
they were to learn to read. Culturally induced reading failures must de- 
velop from some place other than the formal logic embedded in the 
culture's categories for action, for there are no data to indicate that any 
one of the world's thousands of cultures logically disables its memb^^rs 
from mastering readi g skills, once sufficient motivation and adequzite 
presentation of the task are present. 

When we look for an e.Kplanati' O of the higli rate of school failure 
among som.e groups in the situations in which the children are asked to 
learn, wit are on much more interesting ground. Almost invariably, such 
problems arise when a group in power educates the children of a mmority 
group. The pictuii is quite uniform. Indian children throughout North 
and South American schools fail, Mexican children in American Anglo 
schools fail, African ch..dren in Western colonial schools fail, O.ri^ntal 
Jews in European Israeli schools fail, black children in American schools 
fail, and so on. One good explanation Ls that people from diverg<? .U^tradi- 
tions do not con.municate well with each other, they do not csUblfsh the 
proper motivational fabric, the proper relational foundation for the chil- 
dren to throw themselves into learning to read. As much as the Hanunoo 
and Kuropean Israeli children are fired to read, that Ls the extent to 
w'hk ' ninority children for the most puiC appear turned off by learning 
to read and sometimes appear to learn not to read; i.e., they appear to 
struggle to achieve school failure. 

The negative relational messages which flow from a dominant to^a 
minority group often flow through the vocal chords, ways of speakiflg 
used by teachers and apparently the source of their pupils feeling bacfly 
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about th'- educationa! vnttrjur-f.', Tlirt-e kind^ oi cr^nflict havt- hetTi de- 
scribed between a tcac^ier's v. ay • ;i talkin^^ and a student's w ay of ta'kin.i:;: 
language conflict, dialect conflict, and sefjiiencine conflict. All tiir^e de- 
serve consideration. 

- Language conflict, perhaps, has. the n:ost de\-a5tatintj: effects on a 
chUd's motivation to rc^:d. First ^ all. 't i> much harder to dt.-eode 
according to an uiiknf>\\n lan^iia^'« ' corv ., v hen a foreign tongue Ls in- 
sisted upon in schtX)I. it usually sign mat members of one group are 
oppressing members of a seeon-J. iiroup. Ah(K almost in\'ariabl\\ the 
teachers are members of the op]/resiine izrctup who, regardless of their 
good intentions, generally tr\- to mold minority children to their own 
iii.ages. in terms of the politics of the classroom, this is an explosi. e situ;5- 
tion, Reading skills can often be found in the resulting debris. 

Perhaps the finest ana mosi detailed example co^^■^ from the 
Chiapas higlilands where Indian children f)ften fail to actjuire literacy in 
Spanish speaking schools run b) the Mexican authorities ''Modiano. 
1973). Superior results were aehie\ed by Indian teachers .. orking in 
Spanish, and the best result > were achieved b\- Indian teachers uorkin^ 
with a bilingual pro^ani. B> Ai;-erican standards, this is a curious result 
in that the Indian teachers had little training compared to the Spanish 
speaking teachers, and few of lliem were better than b:irel>- literate. B\' 
Amish stand.ards, and b\- th.e standai(:;> de\elop.ed in this paper, these 
results are not at all surprising. Indi.i; tr achers in bilingual programs are 
often able to :,olve two problems t:.at monolingual Spanish speakine 
teachers may find impossible: 1) they can teach the children to read in 
their native tongue and then transfer the skills to readir:g Spanish, and 2) 
they .stand a n^uch better chance of making common sense with the 
children because of the relational resources given them by their shared 
tongue. 

Much concern has been spent on whether dialect diffexenees inter- 
fere^ with children learning to read, .Most of the iujportant work h»as 
centered on whether the language printed on a page was suitable for a 
child decoding according to a slightly different langu.age (Laffey and 
Shuy, 1973). Hut there is another Issue; whether dialects interfere with 
teachers and children making common sense tc^gether. There is consider- 
able in\erse correlation between a child's dialect and school success. For 
example, the child who spealcs a hea\'\' Black \''e macular is less likely to 
be doing well in school than a black child who spcaLs a more standardized 
dialect. The range of school success and failure appears to be neatly 
marked h\ language \'priaticin in phono!og\'. grammar, and para- 
language (P>enaer and Lambert, 1973; Lahov and Robin, 1969; Pies- 
' tTup, 1973). The (juestion 'Why?'' Does dialect get directly in the way 
of a child's decoding operati(Jii?>? Oi df)es dialect get the child in\'ol\ed in 
t:he dirty side of the politics of the classroom and thereby destroy the 
motivation to read (McDermott, 197-1)? 
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H-.Ti- a sliiiht ciiiHTcritf in fn<- mU-> n-vd to t v ri:. '. v. ..tU-s ir. Hhick 
Veniaciilar Hnuii>li had a tfa.hrr :iii>;iLTevi% •-• what a iLiki '^n a> -:yinu. 
This is a simple niisrr.iiui;;!!;;. atinri. and similar t-M-nts can (K-v.:. -.Iti ii 
Ix t'.vc-en pt-o'^lc. v.itii^iut t ■ much difficult\ , But such mist ;)ri-'.i!-_T,ica- 
•ic.n c-an ofti-n lead h-ad rt-latiuns. In thi.s case-, tlic- difricult> uas rc- 
Tfd in-forr s.Ti(!i:s rrhitinnal damaet- was ciorn-: i>fforf tlu- 'A-atlu-r 

, • 'd tin- child .,ut ' .:• tin- r n: f.-r In-inu fr.-sh. u r..!- u n..tc h..:»f to tne 

p.... Us ciias'.h-.iuii thi- child'- ohvcvnity. ussnmvd thiTC- uas no ^^onr,- 
while lu:nu- ?u -A rite to. or just MiupK c.n,{uM-d th.- '.h:i'J f'/^-")"'-.- 
answer wa^ :::torrfH - that th.o nrd start. J v- a tr. i vfaoiu-r 
handled i? wt-ll. hut tla- alternative was nhx iousK ^ _o,>.,: possdiihty. 

One interesti-.e and important dcNclopme:,; recent researcli is 
heuinnine to shou is tliat. anioii'^ many hlack children, the use of diaieet 
increases^i.- cliildren ])roceed throneh school iHal! and =>ecdie. H)T.5; 



I.ahov and Rohin,'.. !<•«)•. Piestn, p. lH7.>i. W e are even i^^' ^ ^'l'^.-^^'"'^' ,™- 
of th- s(;cial processes nnderh inu these trer.ds. Lahov and Hoh.ns ( l!)(i9) 
have shou n. for example, that the use of dialect increases as peer iiroiip 
iiarticipation increases and school performance decreases, ihis fmcnm i.s 
further illuminate.! hv Pieslrup's study 1073) of fit'.: Urade classrooms in 
uhich dialect use either stuN ed th.e same or so.ired in direct i)roponion to 
ho\v ,ch the chil.iren s\ere has.sled for their use of dialect. The more 
thev ereoorrected. the more tliev used it-, and. in such classrooms, read- 
inu sc.wcs were low. In cla.ssrooms in which llie>' were allowed to express 
lliemselves and read or:iiiv in dialect, the use of dialect did not increase 
and their readiim scores ere higher, u ith many children aDm e the 
norms. There, indeed, appears to he a relational politics to dialect use 
and the interpersonal relatoiis certainly appear to he important m de- 
fining w ill? learn.'; to read and who dtK-.s not 

■Vs discussed peojile in different cultures emphn different rules for 
taking turns in c.niversations. If the childun's procedures for .sequencm.u 
talk are not taker, into consideration, difficult relational prohleins car; 
arise Hawaiian cliildieii ansuc: adults in clmriis and are enibariLs^sed 
terribly hv .American teaciiers uho sinitle them <Hit to answer m class 
(BoK^s 1972) Native .American children often lack the conversational 
competitiveness to do aiivtliinn hv-t remain mute in their chissrooms with 
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Anglo teachers (Dur:-(^r:t, i':*72:: r:;;l:;^-. -^72;. il. :- d::::...;::!it- 
deeper than just difftTvncx*^ ii; thf lu-x * M'-r^.^ ii , 1 : r t. ? Kit- \ 

enough of a con\en;atiana] p(>>itii^n t*' at attf-rid • j:t-*- t•I:^/^t^ tu 

take a turn at talking, uvcch ])'!itural*ki:ii<;:- ^A<,rk )iii:>t ix- OL-rn'ri::ed 
with various Ixxiy pare*. This aliO (juite diir'tM-::! uit: >/- . ;":-^;rcs: r^'.^c k 
Americsn ^nd Eskimo childre!) i^^ith appear in ha^t- dif/i^. '.litiv ^- : hi'o- 
nizing their beha\iors *Aith thvir u uhcrs. u/kI the tt- K}-.i'r> }..:^t' a 

difficult time s\ nchrojii2inu with trie ^; hildrt^^^ (ii\rr- and l-Arrs. 
Collier, 1973). ' 

All three kindi> of ^pt,-akin^ cuii:l;j.-is - iai;i:-ai:(.', dijlt-ct. and 
sequencing— can cau^t- rthitional iMriflu-t-s, arid th.esv may hirlv to 
account for the high rate o: school failure anicjni: %o:uv ininorit}" group>. 
!^Q\v \\e must ask why this is the case. The simplest explanation is that 
p*:ople from different gioups hav t- different codes for »;eneratinji talk, arid 
it Ls these codes which kt-ep them constantly niiseonirniinicating. Tins •-x- 
planation is a little t(K) simp ''.-. (.VriainK , w ht-n tlu- connnuriic ativ c rc- 
sou fL^ of two groups arv fUif^-rt-nt. the r^^oplo w ill iivnt-ratc . ich p.>i^- 
communication. But ihv fpK'-^t'ori i> h) thi.- kci^-p-s them at onv atn-tlitT s 
throats. Why not simply rep a r thi* jj:iscon:iiiu;ucat ;<»:;? This k\ids a:; 

wn more difficult (piestit>n, ^--h, are there c-(;mmuriis.ati\i' < iev? If 
tiie data cf Labov and Hobiiis ; ll^i-j] and I'iestrup ( ]*J73f are a ^tion 
of what happens in our schooU, then p<Tliaj>s dif^'erent coinmume.iM*'. e 
codes represent political adaptations. Further, tliis n:eans that in tlu- 
course of talking iu <»ne w ay rather than another we liOt only suffer froi, 
communicati\e contlicls, we help to make th»en) and are son.ehow rt-- 
warded for our efforts. Our connnunicati\ e eode^, as {)ersuasi\ e and en- 
trapping as they are. do not turn us into ajmrnunicati\ e robots incapahlr 
of coming to grips with other ]H-ople simpK l)e<.^ai.!se they con.Uiunica' - 
different K'. The serial w orld is <.Mhje<:t to mjeh mc)re neg(^ti at inn If cotir 
exist, it is because we all help (.reate them, If c^xles are ke* ;v u- ajjuit, 
it is because w e are all (") win them Um'-h so because wc ha%» U in 

mainiaining the socitil order buried in the eod(-\ and !■ ,a' w*- are 
getting %■ nu-thing frorn <)ut behaeiur. no mattr : Iit)w pju.. il the cn;-- 
sequence^. Remember the p<:rson walking thruuv,h the "wrdiiL:" nei^hhtir . 
liood display in u pa-vsirj^ b<dia\-i(;r. Such a jx-rsnn attempts U) aelae\e 
safety. But also^such a person is heljun;: to make the bounclar\ u liich is 
making the puiinful pa.'^sing behavitir nect-svar'. We all ^) this ^^ i?h our 
spet^ch behavior. Our wa\s of speakini^^ harhe: a * . , \\sten ..huh 
we all \'v]p to recreate with our e\er\" utn i\Ha' llUd. ^ 

Thus, it is no acx^ident that there is a mark- cl Intwcei, 
teachers talk in their elassro^-ins and the succ^'a uuiure of ditur<.'nt 
Ivpes of students in American classrooms. Our \(K'al c fiords constitute 
so Hie of tlie materials t>n the basis of which fafhn^ sell -fulfilling ]>r{jphecie\ 
work ijansen. ]0V4: Hi.M 1<)"3, 197*5). In talkirv^ the way we do, we 
relate to different t\"pc^ c^i chihiren in chfferent ways; create en\ ironfnents 
unsuitable f{jr encouraging; the learning of reading by son-.e children: 
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